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“IvTNG  LEAR”  IN  RARIS.^ 

Sh.akespe.irb,  whose  King  Lear  is  now  being  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Antoine,  has  not  had  what  is  known  in  Paris  as  une  bonne 
presse.  The  most  second-rate  maker  of  melodramas,  the  least 
ambitious  writer  of  vaudevilles  would  have  felt  disheartened  by 
the  reception  given  by  our  most  eminent  critics  to  him  who  is 
still  the  greatest  poet  that  the  world  has  borne.  In  the  daily 
Press,  M.  Noziere  in  the  Gil  Bias  and  M.  Brisson  in  the  Teynps 
have  stood  almost  alone  in  trying  to  speak  of  the  author  of 
Hamlet  and  Othello  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  him.  As  for 
M.  Emile  Faguet,  the  widely-read  lundiste  of  the  Dehats,  this 
writer  declares  that  King  Lear,  contrary  to  the  majority  of 
Shakespeare’s  tragedies,  in  which  hideous  coarse  melodrama  is 
mixed  with  work  of  art ,  is  little  more  than  hideous  coarse  drama 
without  admixture.  ‘‘  Save,”  he  adds,  ‘‘  for  a  few  beauties  of 
lyrical  eloquence  in  the  famous  heath  scene  and  some  fairly 
profound  philosophical  reflections  (if  wc  take  the  trouble  to  fathom 
their  profundity)  in  the  mad  scene  proper — and  indeed  all  this  is 
quickly  told — save  for  these  exceptions,  all  the  rest  is  no  more 
than  a  heap  of  stupid  crimes,  foolish  horrors  and  idiotic  vices. 
It  is  what  I  call,  using  a  perhaps  unjust  and  undoubtedly  hybrid 
word,  bruto-tragedy  or  bruto-drama.  .  .  . 

“  With  the  exception  of  the  short  portions  which  I  have 
reserved,”  he  says,  again,  ‘‘nothing  is  easier  to  put  together. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  (and  I  would 
even  include  the  past  hundred  years)  who  would  be  capable  of 
writing  Hamlet,  or  Othello,  or  even  The  Tempest.  But  almost 
anybody,  no  matter  who,  could  write  King  Lear,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  passages  which,  all  taken  together,  would  barely 
fill  a  page.  .  .  .  Why,  they  do  better  at  the  Ambigu  !  .  .  . 

(1)  Copyright,  U.S. A.,  1905,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
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“The  characters,  with  their  summary  and  almost  childish  I 
psychology,  all  of  a  piece  in  their  ignominious  brutality,  do  not  I 
even  arouse  our  curiosity,”  &c.,  See. 

But  enough.  Such  quotations  as  these  are  painful ;  and  I  have 
made  them  only  because  they  illustrate  once  more  the  gulf  that 
separates  current  literature  and  great  poetry.  M.  Emile  Fagnet 
is  what  the  French  call  un  fin  lettre ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  none 
is  more  learned  than  he  in  all  that  concerns  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  France.  Nevertheless,  he  displays  an 
appalling  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  whole  Shakespearean 
poetry.  This  lack  of  comprehension,  which  is  more  frequent 
than  it  would  admit,  even  in  England  (for  instance,  it  is  very 
certain  that  your  “great  lexicographer,”  Johnson,  felt  none  of 
the  beauties  of  Shakespeare),  is  aggravated,  in  France,  by  the  1 
genuine  differences  that  exist  between  the  domestic  geniuses  of  | 
the  two  races  and  also  by  our  inability,  in  this  country,  to  know  I 
Shakespeare  otherwise  than  through  translations,  of  which  the 
best,  as  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  an  essential  poet,  keep  three- 
fourths  of  his  soul  unrevealed. 

The  result  is  that,  even  among  literary  men,  the  true 
Shakespeare  is  almost  unknown  in  France.  Hamlet,  Othello. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and,  at  most.  The  Tempest  are  the  only 
masterpieces  of  which  anything  is  known  in  practice.  The  rest, 
including  both  King  Lear  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  lost  in 
the  black  night  of  the  barbaric  poems  of  Voltaire’s  “drunken 
savage.”  No  doubt,  to-day,  Voltaire  is  reproached  for  his 
unhappy  phrase  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  at  the  back  of 
French  thought  there  still  lurks  an  unavowed  mental  reservation 
approving  it.  And,  therefore,  as  King  Lear  does  not  enjoy  the 
fame  of  Hamlet  or  Maebeth  and  does  not  occupy,  in  France, the 
place  of  honour  in  the  Shakespearean  hierarchy  which  it  fills  in 
England,  it  has  received  the  same  hearing  that  wwild  have  been 
given  to  a  rather  antiquated  melodrama,  illumined  here  and  there 
by  an  occasional  gleam  of  genius.  .  .  . 

It  must  be  added  that  the  rendering  at  the  Theatre  Antoine 
was  not  such  as  to  dispel  the  misunderstanding.  It  is 
marvellously  well-meant,  extremely  ingenious  as  regards  the 
setting  and  often  admirable  in  the  respect  of  scenery.  It  is  a 
fine,  bold,  disinterested  effort  made  by  the  most  courageous  of 
our  Paris  managers  ;  but  it  is  no  easy  thing  thus,  from  one  day  k 
the  next  and  without  preparation,  to  raise  one’s  self  from  tl 
little  valleys  of  naturalism  to  the  topmost  peaks  of  lyrical  tragedy. 
The  style,  the  poetry,  the  grandeur,  the  august  and  sacred 
mystery  which  shrouds  the  masterpiece  :  all  these  have  evaporated, 
even  as  they  would  evaporate,  in  spite  of  all  our  care  and  of 
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the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  if  we  tried  to  reproduce  by  means 
of  living  pictures  the  finest  canvases  of  Eubens,  the  Veronese  or 
Delacroix. 

Again,  with  a  rashness  that  calls  for  indulgence,  Af.  Antoine 
selected  for  his  first  appearance  in  the  jx)etic  drama  the  most 
formidable  tragedy  born  under  our  heavens.  It  is  safe  to  declare, 
after  surveying  the  literatures  of  every  period  and  of  every 
country,  that  the  tragedy  of  the  old  king  constitutes  the  mightiest, 
the  vastest,  the  most  stirring,  the  most  intense  dramatic  poem 
that  has  ever  been  written.  Were  we  to  be  asked  from  the  height 
of  another  planet  which  is  the  synthetic  play  representative  and 
archetypal  of  the  human  stage,  the  play  in  which  the  ideal  of  the 
loftiest  scenic  poetry  is  most  fully  realised,  it  seems  to  me  certain 
that,  after  due  deliberation,  all  the  poets  of  our  earth,  the  best 
judges  in  this  exigency,  would  with  one  voice  name  King  Lear. 
They  could  only  for  a  moment  weigh  the  claims  of  two  or  three 
masterpieces  of  the  Greek  stage,  or  else — for  virtually  Shake¬ 
speare  can  be  compared  with  none  save  himself — of  that  other 
miracle  of  his  genius,  the  tragic  story  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark. 

Prometheus,  the  Orestes,  (E dipus  Tyrannus  are  wonderful  but 
isolated  trees,  whereas  King  Lear  is  a  marvellous  forest.  Let 
us  admit  that  Shakespeare’s  poem  is  less  clear,  not  so  evident, 
not  so  visibly  harmonious,  not  so  pure  in  outline,  not  so  perfect, 
in  the  rather  conventional  sense  of  the  word  ;  let  us  grant  that  it 
has  faults  as  enormous  as  its  good  qualities  :  this  fact  none  the 
less  remains,  that  it  surpasses  all  the  others  in  the  mass,  the 
rarity,  the  density,  the  strange  mobility,  the  prodigious  bulk  of 
the  tragic  beauties  which  it  contains.  I  know  that  the  total 
beauty  of  a  work  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  weight  or  volume ; 
that  the  dimensions  of  a  statue  do  not  necessarily  bear  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  aesthetic  value.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  abundance,  variety  and  ampleness  add  certain  vital,  un¬ 
accustomed  elements  to  beauty ;  that  it  is  easier  to  be  successful 
with  one  statue  of  middling  size  and  of  a  calm  movement  than 
with  a  group  of  twenty  statues  of  superhuman  dimensions, 
endowed  with  passionate  and  yet  co-ordinate  gestures ;  that  it  is 
less  difficult  to  write  one  tragic  and  mighty  act  in  which  three 
or  four  persons  play  their  parts  than  to  write  five  which  are  filled 
with  a  whole  moving  crowd  and  which  maintain  that  same 
r'agic  and  powerful  note  on  an  equal  level  during  a  period  five 
■tmes  as  long  as  the  other.  Well,  by  the  side  of  King  Lear,  the 
longest  Greek  tragedies  are  hardly  more  than  plays  in  one  act. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  means  to  compare  it  with  Hamlet, 
he  will  probably  find  that  its  thought  is  less  active,  less  acute, 
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loss  i^rofoimd,  less  quivering,  less  prophetic.  In  retaliation  I  i 
however,  how  much  more  vigorous,  massive  and  irresistible  does  I  ( 
the  spirit  of  the  work  appear!  Certain  clusters,  certain  ravs  of  P  < 
light  on  the  platform  of  Elsinore  reach  and,  for  a  moment  |  | 
illumine,  like  gleams  from  beyond  the  tomb,  more  inaccessible 
darknesses  ;  but  here  the  column  of  smoke  and  flame  lights  up  in  1 
a  permanent  and  uniform  manner  a  whole  stretch  of  the  nifrht  i 
The  subject  is  simpler,  more  general  and  more  normally  human,  ] 
the  colouring  more  monotonous,  but  more  majestically  and  more  ' 
harmoniously  superb,  the  intensity  more  constant  and  more  vide-  >  J 
spread,  the  lyricism  more  continuous,  more  overflowing  and  more  < 

illusive  and  yet  more  natural,  nearer  to  the  realities  of  evervdav  i 

life,  more  familiarly  stirring,  because  it  springs  not  from  thought,  i 
but  from  passion,  because  it  surrounds  a  situation  which,  although  i 
exceptional,  is,  nevertheless,  universally  possible,  because  it  does  ^ 
not  necessitate  a  metaphysical  hero  like  Hamlet  and  because  it 
immediately  affects  the  primitive  and  almost  invariable  soul  of 
man. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Prometheus,  the  Orestes,  (E dipus  belong 
to  a  class  of  poems  which  are  more  exalted  than  the  others 
because  displayed  on  a  sort  of  sacred  mountain  surrounded  by  a  i 
certain  mystery.  This  is  what,  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  master-  i 
pieces,  places  Hamlet  incontestably  above  Othello,  for  instance.  ; 
although  Othello  is  as  passionately,  as  profoundly  and,  doubtless,  ; 
more  norunally  human.  They  owe  to  this  mountain  which  places  j 
them  between  heaven  and  earth  the  best  part  of  their  sombre 
and  sublime  power.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  formation  of  this 
mountain,  wo  become  aware  that  the  elements  which  compose 
it  are  borrowed  from  a  variable  and  arbitrary  supernaturalism; 
it  is  a  “  bejmnd  ”  of  a  contestable  kind  and  appearance,  which  are 
religious  or  superstitious  ;  transitory,  therefore,  or  local.  But- 
and  this  it  is  that  gives  it  a  place  apart  among  the  four  or  five 
great  dramatic  poems  of  the  world — in  King  Lear  there  is  no 
supernaturalism  proper.  The  gods,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
imaginary  worlds  do  not  meddle  with  the  action ;  fatality  itself 
is  here  quite  inward,  is  no  more  than  infatuated  passion ;  and  yet 
the  immense  drama  unfolds  its  five  acts  on  a  summit  as  high,  as 
overladen  with  spells,  with  poetry  and  with  unwonted  inquietudes 
as  though  all  the  traditional  forces  of  heaven  and  hell  had  vied 
in  ardour  to  overtop  its  peaks.  The  absurdity  of  the  primitive 
anecdote  (all  the  great  masterpieces,  being  intended  to  represent 
typical  actions  of  a  necessarily  far-fetched,  exclusive  and  excessive 
character,  are  founded  on  a  more  or  less  absurd  anecdote)  is  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  sublime  magnificence  of  the  height  at  which  it  is 
developed.  To  study  more  closely  the  structure  of  that  summit: 
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it  is  formed  solely  of  enormous  human  strata,  of  gigantic  blocks 
of  passion,  of  reason,  of  general  and  almost  familiar  sentiments, 
overthrown,  heaped  up,  superposed  by  an  awful  tempest,  but  one 
profoundly  suited  to  all  that  is  most  human  in  human  nature. 

That  is  why  King  Lear  remains  the  youngest  of  the  great 
trat^ic  works,  the  only  one  which  time  has  not  touched.  It  needs 
an  effort  of  our  good-will,  a  forgetting  of  our  place  and  of  our 
present  certainties,  for  us  to  be  sincerely  and  wholly  stirred  by 
the  spectacle  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth  or  CEdipus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wrath,  the  howls  of  suffering,  the  prodigious  curses  of 
the  old  man,  of  the  outraged  father,  seem  to  belong  to  our  hearts 
and  to  our  reasons  of  to-day  ;  they  rise  under  our  own  sky ;  and, 
in  respect  of  all  the  profound  truths  that  form  the  spiritual  and 
sentimental  atmosphere  of  our  planet,  there  is  nothing  essential 
to  be  added  to  them,  nothing  to  be  withdrawn.  Were  Shakespeare 
to  come  back  to  us  on  earth,  he  could  no  longer  write  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth,  he  would  feel  that  the  august  and  gloomy  main  ideas 
ui)on  which  those  poems  rest  would  no  longer  carry  them, 
whereas  he  would  not  have  to  modify  a  situation  or  a  line  in 
King  Lear. 

The  youngest,  the  most  unchangeable  of  tragedies  is  also  the 
most  organically  lyrical  dramatic  ixiem  that  was  ever  realised,  the 
only  one  in  the  world  in  which  the  magnificence  of  the  language 
does  uot  once  injure  the  probability,  the  naturalness  of  the 
dialogue.  There  is  not  a  ix)et  but  knows  that  it  is  almost 
imiwssible  on  the  stage  to  ally  beautiful  images  with  natural 
expression.  There  is  no  denying  it  :  no  scene,  in  the  loftiest 
tragedy  or  in  the  tritest  comedy,  is  ever,  as  Alfred  de  Vigny 
observed,  more  than  a  conversation  between  two  or  three  people 
who  have  come  together  to  talk  of  their  affairs.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  to  talk;  and,  in  order  to  give  us  that  which  is  the  most 
necessary  illusion  on  the  stage,  the  illusion  of  reality,  they  must 
depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  language  employed  in  every¬ 
day  life.  But,  in  this  rather  elementary  life,  we  hardly  ever 
I  express  in  words  anything  that  is  dazzling  or  profound  in  our 
iimer  existence.  If  our  habitual  thoughts  mingle  with  great  and 
beautiful  spectacles,  with  the  highest  mysteries  of  nature,  they 
remain  within  ourselves  latent,  in  a  condition  of  dreams,  of  ideas, 
of  mute  feelings  which,  at  the  most,  betray  themselves  sometimes 
by  a  word,  a  phrase  nobler  or  more  just  than  those  of  probable  and 
usual  conversation.  Now’,  the  drama  being  able  to  express  hardly 
anything  that  would  not  be  expressed  in  life,  it  follows  that  all 
the  higher  part  of  existence  remains  unformulated  there,  upon 
lain  of  rending  the  veil  of  indispensable  illusion.  The  poet  has 
therefore  to  choose  :  he  will  be  lyrical  or  merely  eloquent,  but 
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unreal  (and  this  is  the  fault  of  our  classic  tragedies,  of  the  plays 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  almost  all  the  French  and  German  romanti¬ 
cists,  a  few  scenes  of  Goethe  excepted),  or  else  he  will  be  natural 
but  dry,  prosaic  and  dull.  Shakespeare  did  not  escape  the  dangers 
of  this  choice.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  for  instance,  and  in  most 
of  his  historical  plays,  he  bursts  forth  into  rhetoric  and  sacrifices 
incessantly  to  the  splendour,  to  the  abundance  of  his  metaphors 
the  imperiously  necessary  precision  and  terseness  of  what  is  said 
and  answered. 

By  way  of  compensation,  however,  in  his  great  masterpieces 
he  makes  no  mistake  ;  but  the  very  manner  in  which  he  surmounts 
the  difficulty  reveals  all  the  graveness  of  the  problem.  He 
achieves  his  end  only  with  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  subterfuge  to  which 
he  always  resorts.  As  it  seems  to  be  accepted  that  a  hero  who 
expresses  his  inner  life  in  all  its  magnificence  cannot  remain 
probable  and  human  on  the  stage  except  under  the  condition 
that  he  be  represented  as  mad  in  real  life  (for  it  is  understood 
that  here  fools  alone  express  that  hidden  life),  Shakespeare 
systematically  unsettles  the  reason  of  his  protagonists  and  thus 
opens  the  dyke  that  held  captive  the  swollen  lyrical  flood. 
Thenceforward,  he  speaks  freely  by  their  mouths;  and  beauty 
invades  the  stage  without  fearing  lest  it  be  told  that  it  is  out  of 
place.  Thenceforward,  also,  the  lyricism  of  his  great  works  is 
more  or  less  high,  more  or  less  wide,  in  proportion 
to  the  madness  of  his  hero.  Thus,  it  is  intermittent 
and  restrained  in  Macbeth  and  Othello,  because  the  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  the  Thane  of  Caw’dor  and  the  rages  of  the 
Moor  of  Venice  are  no  more  than  passional  crises;  it  is 
slow  and  pensive  in  Hamlet,  because  the  madness  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  is  torpid  and  meditative ;  but  no  otherwhere  does  it 
overflow  as  in  King  Lear,  torrential,  uninterrupted  and  irre¬ 
sistible,  hurling  together,  in  immense  and  miraculous  images,  the 
oceans,  the  forests,  the  tempests  and  the  stars,  because  the 
magnificent  insanity  of  the  dispossessed  and  desperate  old  king 
extends  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last. 

Magrice  Maeterlinck. 
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II  SUGGESTIONS  FOK  A  NEW  POLITICAL  PARTY. 

I  Its  Principles  and  Methods,  with  Some  Applications. 

I  I  PROPOSE  in  this,  and  some  future  papers,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  Editor  in  permitting  me  to  explain  in  some 
I  detail,  by  means  of  illustrations  and  applications,  the  principles  of 
I  the  new  political  party  which  for  some  time  I  have  been  contem- 
I  plating,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  which  previous  articles  of 
I  mine  in  this  Review  have  been  written ;  a  party  w'hich  I  believe 
I  to  be  both  desirable  and  necessary,  and,  as  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
show,  sufficiently  urgent  to  be  ripe  for  formal  statement  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  lest  the  reader  should  be  startled  at  the  very  sug- 
!  gestion  of  a  new  political  party,  as  of  something  portentous,  pre- 
I'  sumptuous,  or  altogether  ridiculous,  let  me  hasten  to  reassure  him 
I;  by  adding  that  the  party  I  have  in  contemplation  will  not  chal- 
I  lenge  the  validity  of  any  of  the  existing  political  parties,  or  seek 
l|  in  any  way  to  displace  them ,  but  will  attempt  at  most  in  a  quiet 
i  way  to  modify  or  qualify  them  from  within  themselves.  It  will 

Inot  require  any  organisation  to  start  it,  or  keep  it  a-going — neither 
subscription  lists,  ballot-boxes,  nor  franchises — but  when  once 
thoroughly  grasped,  will  go  on  of  itself,  without  either  leaders  to 
direct  it,  platform  orators  to  justify  it,  or  popular  enthusiasm  to 
keep  it  alive.  It  is  purely  a  thing  of  the  mind,  as  it  were,  a  new 
point  of  view,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  principle  of  co-ordination 
founded  on  Evolution  and  History ;  to  be  applied  to  political 
I  problems  when  they  have  to  be  handled  practically,  and  not 

!  merely  critically,  or  speculatively  ;  and  so  can  lie  side  by  side  with 

I  the  older  political  parties  without  aggression  or  offence.  In  a 

I  general  way  it  will  aim  at  playing  the  part  of  a  kind  of  political 
mariner’s  chart,  by  furnishing  a  definite  line  or  curve  along  which 
to  steer ;  and  should  it  prove  acceptable,  will  rely  for  its  support  on 
that  great  body  of  thoughtful  voters  among  all  parties  who, 
although  scattered,  are  the  main  agents  in  turning  out  ministries 
when  they  become  retrograde  or  lose  their  grip  on  realities,  the 
men  who,  although  firmly  attached  to  their  respective  parties,  are 
nevertheless  compelled  to  steer  their  course  when  obliged  to  oppose 
them,  rather  by  natural  instinct,  rule  of  thumb,  or  that  kind  of 
compromise  which  consists  in  “  splitting  the  difference  ”  than  by 
any  body  of  well-defined  principles  applicable  to  all  causes  and 
situations  alike  And  yet,  so  great  is  my  faith  in  these  principles, 
that  when  once  they  are  co-ordinated  and  bound  into  a  harmonious 
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whole,  I  expect  them  to  stand  like  an  image  or  statue  of  peace  ' 
amid  the  roar  of  distracting  parties  ;  and  should  my  hopes  in  their  | 
regard  be  realised,  a  decade  will  not  have  elapsed  before  their 
influence  is  definitely  felt,  nor  a  generation  without  their  having  so 
coloured  the  older  political  parties  as  in  a  measure  to  have  silently 
transformed  them.  Let  me,  then,  without  further  preliminarj-, 
define  the  principles  of  this  new  party  from  w'hich  I  expect  so 
much,  give  the  reasons  for  its  urgency  and  necessity,  point  out 
the  wants  it  will  supply,  and  explain  the  manner  in  which  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  will  act.  But  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  with  the 
limited  space  at  my  disposal  my  explanations  will  still  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  I  propose,  in  a  measure,  to  remedy  this  defect  by 
applying  the  principle  in  question  to  some  of  the  political  problems 
of  the  present  hour — imitating  in  this  that  Yankee  inventor  I  once 
knew,  w^ho,  finding  that  people  would  not,  or  could  not,  under¬ 
stand  the  pamphlet  in  w  hich  the  advantages  of  his  patent  hay  and 
straw  cutter  were  described,  set  up  his  machine  like  a  guillotine  in 
the  market  place,  prepared  to  demonstrate  its  merits  by  chopping 
wisps  of  hay  or  straw  for  all  and  sundry  of  the  farmers  who 
chanced  to  pass  along  ! 

But  first,  let  me  not  so  much  aix)logise  for  my  own  temerity  in 
proposing  to  start  a  new  political  party  on  the  lines  of  Evolution, 
as  express  my  surprise  that  it  should  not  have  been  done  before. 
For  there  is  no  other  department  of  life  or  thought  except  this  of 
Practical  Politics  in  which  the  principle  of  Evolution  has  not 
driven  all  other  principles  out  of  the  field,  not  only  in  speculative 
philosophy,  but  in  matters  so  practical  as  the  breeding  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  dogs.  And  yet,  in  none  is  its  application  more  urgent 
and  pressing  than  in  practical  politics  ;  and  the  more  so  the  nearer 
the  government  of  a  country  approaches  that  of  a  pure  democracy. 
For,  from  the  time  that  the  French  Pevolution  proclaimed  the 
doctrines  of  absolute  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality,  whici 
have  been  accepted  by  the  progressive  parties  in  all  modern 
States,  you  cannot  keep  the  natural  evolution  of  nations  in  a 
steady  line  by  merely  splitting  the  difference,  between  the 
rival  parties,  as  you  do  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  and  as  was 
still  possible  in  the  days  when  kings,  as  mediators,  kept  their  hold 
on  the  rudder  of  legislation.  And  the  reason  is  that  these  opposite 
parties  are  of  different  breeds,  as  it  were,  and  one  of  them,  the 
party  of  abstract  liberty  and  equality,  is  unworkable;  a  cross 
betw'een  it  and  a  party  founded  on  ordinary  material  interests 
being  like  a  union  between  men  and  angels,  producing  demons; or 
between  man  and  horse,  woman  and  fish,  producing  monsters, 
the  centaurs  and  mermaids  of  fable.  But  why  so?  Because  each 
and  every  man  by  nature  loves  as  much  to  become  superior  to  his 
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neighbour  when  he  has  already  become  equal  to  him,  as  to  become 
equal  when  he  has  been  inferior ;  loves  as  much  to  impose  his  wdll 
on  those  placed  below  him  as  to  shake  off  the  will  of  those  above 
him  •  to  exclude  the  neighbour  whom  he  has  beaten  as  to  fraternise 
with  the  neighbour  who  keeps  him  out  in  the  cold.  That  is  to 
say, that  men  only  believe  with  half  their  mind  in  abstract  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality  after  all !  And  hence,  when  you  attempt 
to  do  work  with  these  principles  in  the  present  world ,  they  break 
in  your  hand ;  and  are  as  useless  as  is  a  painted  razor  when  you 
wish  to  shave,  or  the  razor  itself  when  you  wish  to  cut  down  trees. 
It  is  only  in  some  millennium  of  the  future  W'here  there  shall  be 
neither  physical  force,  inequality,  authority,  exclusiveness,  nor  pre- 
L  cedence,  but  where  men  shall  be  as  the  angels  in  heaven,  that 
I  these  abstract  ideals  as  party  cries  can  possibly  be  realised.  Hence 
n  I  have  called  them  millennial  ideals.  And  therefore  it  is  that  in 
i  those  countries  where  there  are  no  kings  at  all,  as  in  France  and 
^  America ;  or  where  the  king  reigns  but  does  not  govern,  as  with  us  ; 
or,  again,  where  the  presidents  have  the  power  of  vetoing  but  not 
of  initiating  legislation — there  being  no  third  party  of  Evolution  to 
{  keep  the  ship  of  State  in  a  steady,  even  course — both  Government 
and  Legislation  have  followed,  as  we  see,  a  zigzag  course,  tacking 
this  way  and  that,  and  plunging  from  side  to  side  in  the  most 
I  erratic  manner;  now  making  a  dash  to  realise  an  abstract  ideal, 
i  only  to  lose  themselves  in  the  open  sea,  and  then  back  again  to  the 

I  shore  to  be  stuck  in  the  sands.  In  France,  this  zigzag  from 
abstract  Utopias  on  the  one  hand,  to  despotisms  of  force  on  the 
other,  and  back  again,  first  in  relation  to  Government  and  now 
to  the  Church,  has  gone  on,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ^xiint  out,  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  llevolution.  But  America  is  perhaps  the 
most  pregnant  and  typical  instance  for  our  purpose.  Founded  on 
the  pure  millennial  ideal  of  the  absolute  equality  of  man  as  man, 
she  plunged  into  the  sea,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  realise  her 
dream,  sacrificing  first  a  million  of  men  to  free  the  slave,  and 
:  then,  in  order  to  protect  him  in  his  freedom,  frankly  and  nobly, 
be  it  said,  giving  him  the  franchise.  But,  having  rushed  to  this 
extreme  point  of  the  compass,  and  found,  as  w^as  inevitable,  that 
;  the  negro  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  millstone  around  her 
neck,  she  is  now  reversing  her  rudder  and  setting  sail  in  exactly 
I  the  opposite  direction ;  and  is  taking  back  the  franchise  as  fast  as 
;  the  blunder  of  it  all  and  the  sense  of  public  decency  will  permit. 

^  And,  after  all,  what  was  it  all  for?  For  an  abstract  Utopia  and 
i  dream,  hatched  in  the  imagination  of  a  single  sentimentalist 
recluse,  Kousseau,  w^ho  delighted  his  own  mind  and  those  of  his 
fellow-sufferers  with  the  contemplation  of  this  dream  as  a  refuge 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  time  ;  but  when  fastened  on  the  neck  of  a 
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virgin  democracy  like  America,  which  needed  no  Utopias  tore-  r 
inforce  the  natural  equality  which  her  citizens  already  possessed  r 
it  could  only  end  in  disaster.  For  does  anyone  imagine  that  if 
to-day  the  same  situation  were  to  arise  again,  a  single  man  would  L 
lose  his  life  in  the  cause?  And,  what  is  more  to  our  point  here  B 
does  anyone  imagine  that  had  there  been  a  party  of  Evolution  in  I 
America  then,  such  as  that  for  which  I  am  now  pleading,  the  ■ 
negro  would  have  ever  got  a  vote  at  all?  Or  that,  having  founded 
their  republic  on  the  absolute  equality  of  all  men,  they  could  have  [ 
permitted  that  primal  curse  of  nations,  the  mixing  of  antagonistic  I 
races  on  the  same  soil — a  thing  only  possible  at  all  where  one  is  in  ' 
absolute  subordination  to  the  other ?^  Or  that,  if  the  mixture  of 
races  were  already  an  accomplished  fact,  they  could  then  have 
decreed  absolute  equality  by  law?  And  again,  to  what  is  that 
municipal  corruption  in  large  cities  which  soils  the  fair  fame  of 
American  democracy  due  but  to  the  same  Utopia,  to  the  dream  that 
equality  of  opportunity ,  which  is  all  that  any  mortal  ever  dreams  : 
of  claiming  in  civil  life,  is  not  enough  in  political  life,  but  must 
be  pushed  to  an  absolute  equality  of  rights  ;  that,  although  a  loaf  of  • 
bread  must  be  paid  for  under  penalties  before  it  can  be  eaten, 
votes  which  affect  the  bread  of  thousands  may  be  thrust  on  all  j 
alike — on  the  drunken,  the  incapable,  the  indifferent,  the  sub¬ 
merged.  And  with  result — what?  The  arming  of  the  off-  ■ 

scourings  of  Europe,  w’hen  they  land,  with  the  franchise  T 
as  with  a  weapon,  and  the  regimenting  of  them  and  of  I 
the  existing  slum  population  into  battalions  of  voters  by  hue-  I 
caneers  and  bosses,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  toll  and  over-  I 
riding  the  general  wdll ;  and  this  because  the  ballot-box  and  fran-  | 
chise,  which  originated  in  old  countries  as  means  and  instruments  ■ 
of  defence  against  tyranny,  became  at  last,  like  some  beneficent  tree 
erected  into  a  heathen  god ,  worshipped  on  their  own  account  as 
ends  in  themselves.  And  here  again,  had  there  been  a  party  oi 
Evolution  for  practical  action  in  the  bosom  of  the  other  parties, 
this  grotesque  result  could  not  have  occurred. 

And  now  for  the  principles  of  this  party  of  History  and  Evolu¬ 
tion,  and  its  method  of  handling  practical  political  problems.  To 
economise  space,  I  cannot  do  better  perhaps  than  use  for  their 
exposition  the  analogy  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  first  ten  centuries — the  only  institution  in 
recorded  history  confronted  by  the  same  problem  which  perplexes 
the  political  w'orld  of  to-day.  For  she,  too,  had  to  find  a  pathway 
of  orderly  evolution  between  pagan  societies  founded  on  force  and 
material  interests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abstract  millennial 
ideals,  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  world  by  Christianity, 
on  the  other;  between  the  ignorance,  brutality,  and  insolence  of 
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barbarian  kings  and  chieftains,  and  the  saints,  the  ascetics,  the  celi¬ 
bates,  who  were  turning  the  other  cheek,  giving  their  coats  as  well 
as  their  cloaks,  and  in  every  way  trying  nohly  to  carry  out  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  millennial  ideals  of  Jesus  in  their 
purity;  but  whose  celibacy  and  asceticism,  vows  of  jxjverty  and 
chastity,  had  they  been  universally  practised  (the  only  practical 
test  of  their  absolute  truth  and  rightness),  would  have  unpeopled 
the  world ;  w’hile  their  obstinacy  and  their  refusal  to  fight  in  the 
wars  of  the  Empire  against  the  barbarians  were  becoming,  as  they 
increased  in  numbers,  more  and  more  a  source  of  real  danger  to 
the  Eoman  State.  But  the  Church  was  equal  to  the  problem,  and 
managed  to  saturate  the  paganism  and  barbarism  of  the 
time  with  as  much  of  the  abstract  ideals  of  Christianity 
as  they  could  absorb,  binding  all  and  interlacing  all  into 
a  single  organic  unity.  For  the  Church  not  only  teas 
society  (as  all  alike,  barbarian  and  saint,  belonged  to  it), 
but  it  was  the  organ  of  evolution  of  society,  a  third  something 
in  its  midst,  not  made  up  of  abstract  ideals,  like  the  dreams  of 
the  celibates  and  saints,  but  a  concrete  living  Church,  as  much  a 
{)olity  as  a  religion;  and  was  not  got,  be  it  observed,  by  merely 
splitting  the  differences  between  saint  and  sinner,  but  required  the 
great  systems  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Thomas  to 
organise  it.  It  may  well  therefore  serve  as  a  model  for  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  get  a  straight 
and  steady  line  of  evolution  by  which  to  steer  between  material 
earthly  interests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  abstract  ideals,  for  which 
the  world  is  not  yet  ripe,  on  the  other. 

With  this  as  analogy,  then,  the  principles  and  methods  of  our 
proposed  party  of  Evolution  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  party  of  action,  of  practical  constructive  statesman¬ 
ship,  and  not  of  party  platform  propagandism  or  appeal. 

•2.  It  will  form  a  central  core  within  each  and  all  of  the  existing 
parties,  and  not  a  separate  party  outside  them. 

3.  It  will  rely  for  its  voting  powder  on  the  great  body  of  thought¬ 
ful  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  conditions  of  life  who  furnish  that 
swing  of  the  pendulum,  as  it  is  called,  which  brings  in  Ministries 
and  turns  them  out  again. 

As  for  its  principles 

1.  It  will  admit  no  rotten  planks  in  the  shape  of  abstract  ideals 
into  its  political  platform — no  abstract  rights  of  man  as  man,  no 
abstract  equality,  no  abstract  franchises,  or  quakerisms,  in  short 
no  impotent  bloodless  abstractions  at  all — but  only  such  mixed  and 
tempered  ones  as  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  human 
nature,  and  be  in  harmony  with  the  material  and  social  conditions 
oj  the  time — the  glorification  of  abstract  ideals  being  left  to  litera- 
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ture,  to  the  pulpit,  to  the  party  platform  (their  proper  exponents), 
for  aspiration,  for  hope,  and  for  solace  to  the  private  heart. 

2.  And  hence  it  will  substitute  the  principle  of  equality  of  op. 
portunity  for  that  of  absolute  equality  of  rights  ;  make  a  man  earn 
his  vote  before  he  can  use  or  enjoy  it ;  and  instead  of  regimenting 
the  venal  ragamuffins  and  incapables  of  the  slums,  as  in  America, 
by  thrusting  votes  into  their  hands  with  which  to  prey  on  society, 
it  will  be  disposed  rather  to  take  away  from  them  what  they  have, 
and  take  them  in  hand  itself  for  their  own  good, 

3.  It  will  for  ever  abolish  both  the  word  and  the  conception  of 
laissez-faire  from  the  political  speech  of  men. 

4.  Its  aim  will  be  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  organic  type 
on  which  a  State  is  founded,  as  determined  by  its  history  and 
antecedents ;  a  different  policy  being  required  in  Oriental  nations 
to  that  in  Western  (unless,  like  Japan,  a  nation  is  resolved  to  jump 
out  of  its  old  skin  altogether) ;  a  dilferent  one  in  nations  founded 
on  Koman  traditions  and  Koman  law ,  and  in  those  that  have  grown 
up  outside  these  influences ;  in  nations  that  have  their  roots  in 
feudalism,  and  in  those,  like  America  and  the  Colonies,  to  whom 
the  conception  is  unknown. 

For  its  methods  :  — 

1.  It  w'ould  advance  to  the  next  stage  in  normal  evolution  by 
always  beginning  operations  on  the  existing  material  and  social 
conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  breeders  do  with  animals, 
and  only  indirectly  by  doctrinal  teachings  or  the  mere  preackiny 
of  morality  in  the  abstract,  whether  in  political,  religious, 
or  social  affairs.  If,  for  example,  the  problem  were  how 
to  change  America  fi’om  a  democratic  to  an  aristocratic 
country,  reformers  might  preach  its  necessity  for  ever  with¬ 
out  advancing  a  step ;  for  the  material  conditions  of 
the  country  and  its  present  system  of  land  tenure  would 
of  themselves  breed  democratic  sentiments  faster  than  preaching 
could  uproot  them.  But  if  there  were  enough  millionaires  to  buy 
up  the  land  in  large  estates,  to  be  let  to  farmers  on  the  same 
precarious  tenure  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  a  generation  men 
would  touch  their  hats  and  women  curtsey  to  their  new  masters  as 
they  pass,  as  they  do  in  rural  England  to-day. 

2.  And  in  order  to  find  the  strongest  stimulus  to  personal  exer¬ 
tion  for  all  the  citizens,  it  would  do  as  Napoleon  did  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reorganise  the  institutions  of  France  after  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  namely,  it  would  leave  no  unbridgeable  gaps  between  persons 
or  classes,  but  let  all  be  connected  by  gradated  stages,  everywhere 
careers  being  open  to  talent  and  virtue,  and  everywhere  ladders 
and  openings  provided  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  the  very 
proximity  of  the  next  stage  at  each  and  every  point  being  a  per¬ 
petual  incitement  to  grasp  it. 
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'  3  It  would,  wherever  possible,  substitute  a  wider  administrative 

i  discrimination  for  fresh  legislation,  and,  instead  of  making  general 

1^  laws  which  must  always  be  so  wide  as  to  catch  the  morally  inno¬ 

cent  while  letting  the  guilty  escape,  from  the  difficulty  of  enforc¬ 
ing  them,  it  would  be  as  w^ell  provided  with  administrative  officers 
to  settle  all  questions  of  social  morality,  as  we  now  are  with 
judges  and  policemen  to  deal  wdth  the  man  who  steals  a  sixpence 

!or  a  loaf  of  bread. 

But  all  my  efforts  to  make  out  a  case  for  a  new’  party  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  within  the  bosom  of  the  other  parties  in  the  State  will  be 
vain,  unless  I  am  able  in  some  measure  to  reverse  the  current  con¬ 
ception  of  what  constitutes  Justice  or  Eight.  For  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  believed  that  absolute  political  equality  and  liberty  can  be 
claimed  by  all  men  as  their  birthright,  as  being  that  w’hich  Eternal 
Justice  demands,  that  so  many  good  and  noble  men  can  be  found 
who  will  willingly  risk  so  much  to  realise  their  dream.  Eousseau 
was  the  first  to  give  currency  to  this  idea  of  abstract  liberty  and 
equality,  and  from  him  it  soon  found  its  w’ay  into  the  French  and 
.\merican  Constitutions  as  their  chief  corner-stone  ;  and  it  has  ever 
'  since  been  the  watchword  of  liberal  and  progressive  politics 
throughout  the  world.  And  yet  neither  Jesus,  nor  Paul,  nor  the 
Early  Fathers  ever  dreamt  of  it ;  and  the  reason  Eousseau  did 
was,  because  he  believed  that  men  had  once  been  absolutely  free 
and  equal,  but  that  owing  to  bad  political  arrangements  they  were 
now,  as  he  said,  everywhere  in  chains.  But  although  the  world 
which  believes  in  evolution  as  a  universal  fact  now’  knows  that 
the  golden  age  for  the  realisation  of  its  dreams  lies  in  the  far 
I  distant  future,  it  nevertheless  still  retains  them  in  its  politics  long 
I  after  they  have  lost  the  philosophical  support  which  once  gave 

I  them  their  power.  And  this  it  does  because  it  believes  with 

I  Rousseau  that  Justice  or  Eight  is  a  single,  separate  something 
let  down  from  heaven  in  its  purity,  to  be  clapped,  like  the  figure¬ 
head  of  a  king,  on  a  coin,  on  every  situation  that  arises,  without 
regard  to  consequences ;  w’hereas  in  fact  it  is  alw’ays  a  composite, 
and  is  like  a  medicine  rather,  w’here  the  effect  on  the  patient  has 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  abstract  purity  of 
the  drug.  It  is  not  like  a  single  shot,  which  if  it  hit  the  mark,  you 
say  that  it  is  right  and  just,  and  ought  to  be  done  even  should 
the  heavens  fall,  but  is  rather  like  the  throw  of  a  boomerang,  of 
which  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  right  until  you  see  w’hether,  in 
the  rebound,  it  hits  you  on  the  bead  or  not ;  in  other  w’ords,  it  is 
the  knowledge  that,  should  the  heavens  fall  as  the  result  of  your 
action,  that  action  could  not  have  been  just  or  right,  however 
noble  the  motive  may  have  been.  It  is  to  be  represented  rather 
by  a  loop  or  a  circle  than  by  a  straight  line ;  and  is  neither  to  be 
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identified  with  pure  Might,  as  with  Carlyle,  nor  with  the  abstract  I 
ideal  of  Right,  as  in  the  popular  conception,  but  rather  with  the  i 
harmonious  admixture  of  both  in  every  act — of  force,  authority 
prescription,  custom,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  abstractor 
ideal  right  on  the  other,  as  with  Shakespeare,  who  declares  that 
it  is  between  the  endless  jar  of  right  and  wTong  that  Justice 
resides.  Either  it  is  this,  or  it  has  never  existed  in  the  political 
world  at  all.  For  if  5^11  make  a  section  through  civilisation  at 
any  point  in  its  long  history,  you  will  nowhere  find  the  abstract 
ideal  in  its  purity,  but  always  alloyed  with  a  certain  admixture 
of  baser  metal  to  give  it  currency ;  alwmys  as  an  ingredient  in  it 
you  will  find  physical  force,  open  or  concealed,  and  the  authority 
of  “  the  powers  that  be  ”  that  go  with  possession,  prescription, 
privilege,  or  prestige,  and  even  with  the  soil  on  which  one  is  born. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  thoroughgoing  application  of  purely 
abstract  political  ideals  without  regard  to  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  is  in  its  consequences  as  fruitful  of  evil  as  that  of  brute 
force  itself.  If  then  the  reader  remain  firm  in  holding  the  old 
view’  that  Justice  is  an  abstract  archetypal  and  perfect  ideal,  to 
w'hich  all  things  ought  to  he  made  to  conform  should  the  heavens 
fall,  no  party  of  political  statesmanship  founded  on  Evolution  and 
History  will  be  possible ;  but  if  he  take  wdth  me  the  view  that 
Justice  and  Right  consist  in  only  so  much  of  this  abstract  ideal 
as  the  stage  of  civilisation  reached  can  be  made  to  absorb  without 
reaction  or  recoil,  then  the  party  of  Evolution  must  in  time  become 
the  party  of  liberal  and  progressive  politics,  not  only  in  England 
but  throughout  the  world. 

And  now’  for  a  few’  concrete  examples  to  show  how  the  party 
of  Evolution  differs  in  its  application  from  that  of  the  existing 
political  parties ;  and  here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  con¬ 
sists  mainly  in  the  way  in  which  it  shifts  the  weight  or  emphasu 
to  be  attached  to  the  various  political  factors  in  the  problems,  and 
so  alters  the  centre  of  gravity ,  as  it  were ,  on  which  their  solution 
depends. 

To  begin  with,  then.  Conservatism  in  general,  taking  its  stand 
on  possession  and  prescription,  would  keep  up  the  old  feudal 
constitution  of  society,  alike  in  the  tenure  of  land,  in  education, 
in  personal  ideals,  and  even  in  its  organisation  for  war  (“  not  good 
form  to  be  keen,”  &c.),  and  that,  too,  in  an  age  of  the  world 
when  the  future  of  all  nations  depends  on  Science  and  Industry, 
on  keenness  for  Knowledge  as  such,  and  on  the  application  of 
Science  to  the  art  of  war.  Official  Ijiberalism,  on  the  other 
hand,  w’ould  make  haste  to  denationalise  politics  and  make  cos¬ 
mopolitan  both  trade  and  territory;  and  that,  at  a  time  when 
the  principle  of  nationality  not  only  is  not  passing  away,  but  is 
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i  just  beginning  to  get  a  real  foothold  in  the  world ;  and  when 
li  everywhere  are  beginning  to  consolidate  into  great  fighting 

[nationalities— pan-Germanism,  pan-Latinism,  pan-Slavism,  pan- 
Mont^olianism ,  and  so  on.  Abroad,  the  Radical  wing  is  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  more  negroes  or  other  barbarians  to  set  free  from 
all  restraint,  with  ballot-boxes  to  protect  them  in  their  “  rights  ” 
—as  they  lie  basking  in  the  sun  or  sleep  away  the  day  in  their 
I  ].j.gals— in  the  firm  belief,  like  Robespierre  and  his  guillotine,  that 
^  the  cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy  and  laissez-faire  lies  in  still 

*  more  democracy  and  laissez-faire!  At  home,  in  consequence, 

the  same  Radical  wing  would  look  out  for  still  more  of  the  out- 
L  casts,  the  incapables,  and  the  derelicts  on  whom  to  confer  the 

F  franchise,  and  would  mix  you  different  alien  races  on  the  same 

■  areas  of  soil  with  as  much  nonchalance  and  indifference  as  if 
they  were  mixing  the  ingredients  in  a  pudding,  and  with  the 
.  expectation,  too,  that  the  national  flavour  would  be  improved 
thereby  !  Tt  would  do  anything  to  reclaim  the  drunkard  ;  but  with 
the  bogey  of  laissez-faire  before  its  eyes  stands  like  a  helpless 
nose-of-wax ,  and  insists  that  on  no  account  can  he  be  coerced ! 
Even  the  ubiquitous  able-bodied  tramps  (not  more  than  two  per 
cent,  of  whom,  according  to  official  accounts,  are  genuine  working¬ 
men)  can  infest  the  public  parks  and  litter  the  seats,  swarming 
with  vermin  ;  but  on  no  account  must  they  be  disturbed ,  as  thereby 

ithe  sacred  “  liberty  of  the  subject”  would  be  infringed.  The 
most  extreme  section,  the  followers  of  Henry  George,  would 
expropriate  the  landlords  without  compensation  or  compunction, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  sacred  name  of  Justice,  but  would  leave 
the  exploiting,  monopolising  capitalist  to  flourish  unscathed. 
Would  they,  I  wonder,  expect  rival  nations  to  share  and  share 
alike  after  one  had  beaten  the  other  in  war?  If  not,  why  not? 

1  For  what  has  a  battle  or  the  result  of  a  battle  to  do  with  abstract 
eternal  Justice?  The  Socialists,  again,  of  the  school  of  Marx 
are  guilty  of  still  greater  intellectual  atrocities.  Their  theory 
demands  that,  as  all  are  to  share  equally  in  the  benefits  of  labour, 

;  the  work  of  all  must  be  somehoxc  equal  in  value ;  but,  as  the 
[  inventor  has  to  be  expropriated  as  well  as  the  capitalist,  it  taxed 
^  their  ingenuity  to  see  how  this  equality  could  be  made  good. 
They  were  equal  to  it,  however,  and  their  solution  was — what 
thinks  the  reader?  That  the  coalheaver  who  stokes  the  engine 
and  the  inventor  of  the  engine  are  worthy  of  equal  reward, 
on  the  ground  that  when  fully  employed  their  work  will  occupy 
the  same  length  of  abstract  ‘‘labour  time”!  They  might  as 
^ell  contend  that  they  were  equal  on  the  ground  that  their 
bodies  occupied  the  same  extent  of  abstract  space  !  But  I  have 
not  yet  heard  that  they  have  applied  this  curious  estimate  of 
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relative  values  to  the  commander  and  the  private  soldier,  or  to  i 
the  private  and  the  inventor  of  a  new  gun.  And  if  not,  again 
why  not?  Meantime,  the  important  point  to  note  is  that  the 
one  thing  in  which  all  these  devotees  of  abstract  political  ideals 
agree  is  in  shouting  aloud  that  if  their  millennial  dreams  are  not 
carried  out  now  and  here,  what  they  call  Justice  and  Eight  \nll 
have  suffered  a  real  defeat. 

And  now,  what  would  our  new  party  of  Evolution  have  tosav 
to  all  this?  Acting  on  the  principle  that  there  should  be  as  few 
unbridgeable  gaps  as  possible  between  the  different  classes  in  the 
State,  and  replacing  the  principle  of  an  ideal  equality  of  rights 
by  that  of  a  real  equality  of  opportunity  (which  is  as  much  of 
ideal  equality  as  the  present  stage  of  civilisation  will  bear  or  can 
absorb ,  except  the  equal  ‘  ‘  rule  of  the  road  ’  ’  and  the  equal  justice 
of  the  civil  courts),  and  seeking  to  provide  as  well  for  inequalitv 
and  superiority  as  for  equality  and  mediocrity,  for  ambition  as 
well  as  for  present  status  or  possession,  for  aristocratic  as  well 
as  for  democratic  sentiment,  it  would  expropriate  neither  land¬ 
lord  nor  capitalist,  nor  yet  leave  them  altogether  as  they  are. 
It  would  alter  the  tenure  of  land  to  suit  an  industrial,  not  a  feudal 
age  of  the  world  ;  not  by  expropriating  the  landlords,  but  by  every¬ 
where  appropriating  the  unearned  increment  resulting  from  the 
progress  of  society.  It  would  cover  the  country  neither  with 
myriads  of  petty  holdings,  as  in  France,  nor  with  quarter-section 
farms,  as  in  America;  but  would  grade  its  divisions,  all  held  in 
freehold,  from  “  three  acres  and  a  cow  ”  up  to  ten,  fifty,  one 
hundred,  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  acres,  but  with  sufficient 
large  properties  left  to  keep  up  the  best  traditions  both  of 
character  and  manners  of  the  old  proprietors.  In  fact,  it  would 
grade  all  callings  and  industries  whatever,  and  especially  all 
education ,  with  free  passage  everywhere  from  bottom  to  top ;  it 
would  make  men  earn  the  franchise  as  they  do  their  bread  by 
some  broad  minimum  standard  of  social  and  intellectual  attain¬ 
ment ;  and,  as  in  the  old  Eepublic  of  Eome,  would  take  the 
effective  initiative  power  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  from  their 
mere  numbers  would  fashion  the  State  in  the  image  of  their  own 
vulgarity  or  incompetency.  In  this  age  of  consolidating  race 
nationalities  it  would,  while  deprecating  war,  still  prepare  for 
it  by  making  it  scientific  and  not  feudal  in  character ;  and  would 
help  on  pan-Anglo-Saxondom  by  not  only  keeping  the  Colonies, 
but  by  trying  to  bring  back  America  to  the  fold. 

But  nowhere  will  the  difference  which  is  made  by  the  party  of 
Evolution  in  the  solution  of  political  problems  be  more  apparent 
than  in  the  current  problem  of  indentured  Chinese  labour.  As 
my  space  is  limited,  this  is  the  only  question  that  I  am  able 
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here  to  discuss  in  any  detail.  The  Conservative  party,  resting 
as  it  does  largely  on  material  interests ,  is  frankly  indifferent  to 
any  ulterior  considerations  other  than  those  of  the  speedy  opening 
up  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  development  of  its  material  resources, 
provided  always  that  the  external  decencies  of  civilisation  are 
fairly  preserved.  Should  the  interests,  therefore,  of  miners  and 
landowners  conflict  with  the  higher  considerations  of  general 
policy,  it  is  to  the  different  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  that 
we  must  look  to  restrain  them  by  a  policy  which  will  satisfy  the 
nation  at  large.  How,  then,  do  the  Liberals  propose  to  deal 
with  it?  Why,  as  w^e  should  know  beforehand,  by  clapping  the 
old,  played-out  Utopia  and  dream  of  the  abstract  rights  of  man, 
of  abstract  liberty  and  equality,  as  extinguishers  on  it !  Not 
that  they  would  mind  the  indenturing,  the  confinement  to  special 
taskwork,  or  other  onerous  conditions,  into  which  the  coolies 
have  entered  of  their  own  free  will,  but  because  the  old  ballot- 
box  (which  with  its  vote  for  every  creature  above  the  level  of  the 
ape  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the  curse  of  America  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  negroes)  is  not  to  be  thrust  into  their  hands.  It  is 
strange,  but  true ;  for  have  they  not  distinctly  asserted  and  re¬ 
iterated  it?  The  W estniinster  Gazette,  one  of  the  accepted  Press 
champions  of  Liberalism,  has  pressed  the  point  over  and  over 
again.  It  distinctly  affirms  that  it  is  not  the  indenturing  of  the 
Chinese  that  it  objects  to,  but  the  fact  that  w'hen  they  have 
served  their  time  they  will  not  be  allow’ed  to  mix  freely  as  citizens 
with  the  whites  and  with  each  other,  not  have  votes  like  other 
people,  and  not  be  allowed  to  intermarry  (even  if  they  filled  up 
the  very  landscape  with  half-breeds) ,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  perfect 
liberty  and  equality ! 

And  now  we  have  to  ask  what  the  party  of  Evolution  would  say 
to  this  monstrous  proposition?  This,  namely  :  that  the  mixing 
of  antagonistic  races  on  the  same  areas  and  soils  is  the  supreme 
crime,  the  supreme  treachery  to  the  future  of  a  country ;  more 
infamous  than  treason  in  war ;  and  for  which  the  names  of  all 
engaged  in  it  must  be  execrated  in  after  ages — as,  indeed,  the 
history  of  the  negroes  in  America ,  of  the  mixture  of  Spaniards  and 
Indians  in  South  America,  of  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks  in 
the  Balkans,  of  the  Magyar,  Slav,  and  German  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  of  the  Jews  on  the  Continent  everywhere,  has 
demonstrated  and  painted  in  colossal  characters  black  on  the  walls 
of  the  world.  And  that  for  the  following  reasons  : — The  first, 
and  the  one  on  which  the  others  depend,  will  come  to  most  people 
as  a  novelty,  and  yet  to  Evolutionists  it  need  only  be  stated  for 
its  truth  and  significance  to  be  at  once  seen.  It  is  this  :  that 
Civilisation,  with  its  fine  flower  of  all  that  is  best  in  character,  in- 
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telligence,  morality,  and  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  which  it 
is  as  much  a  part  of  national  honour  with  each  generation  to 
transmit  untarnished  and  undimmed  to  its  children  as  their  herit- 
age  and  birthright  as  the  national  soil  itself,  is  not  a  thing  which 
is  built  into  the  very  texture  and  organisation  of  a  people,  like 
their  appetites,  their  sensual  loves,  their  love  of  children,  and  jjj 
the  like,  as  a  thing  of  course,  whose  indefinite  continuance  may  ky 
be  as  much  taken  for  granted  (as,  indeed,  it  is  by  those  who  look 
merely  through  the  keyhole  of  to-day)  as  the  continuance  of 
abstract  time  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  much  an  artificial 
product  and  hothouse  growth  as  the  flowers  in  a  conservatory,  and  gj, 
like  them  will  without  the  most  assiduous  care  and  culture  speedily 
relapse  into  the  wild  state  again.  Unfavourable  material  and  gj 
social  conditions,  like  unfavourable  atmosphere  and  soil,  will, 
indeed,  gradually  destroy  the  finest  qualities  of  fruit  and  flower 
of  civilisation,  but  if  you  would  ruin  them  all  at  a  stroke,  all  you 
have  to  do  is,  as  with  the  finer  breeds  of  dogs  or  pigeons,  to  mix  jj, 
antagonistic  races  on  the  same  areas,  and  let  them  have  a  free 
run  of  promiscuity.  If  this  were  consistently  carried  out,  and  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale,  you  could  set  back  civilisation  as  much 
in  a  generation,  as  in  a  hundred  years  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  decay.  Not  even  intermarriage  or  promiscuity  is  necessary, 
Mere  proximity  is  enough.  Transplant  enough  Kaffirs  to  England  ^ 
to  do  its  menial  or  unskilled  work,  and  enough  Chinamen  or 
Hindoos  to  do  the  more  refined  and  skilled  forms  of  labour,  and  ,, 
m  a  generation  or  two  not  an  Englishman  could  be  found  to  do  a  jj, 
stroke  of  manual  work  at  all  for  love  or  money.  England  as  a  factor  g| 
in  civilisation  would  be  wiped  out  of  the  high  circle  of  nations,  and 
its  inhabitants  would  differ  as  much  from  the  men  we  know,  as  g 
the  “  mean  whites”  of  the  South  before  the  War  did  from  their  jj 
go-ahead  brothers  of  the  North  who  have  made  the  America  of  g^ 
to-day.  So  precious,  but  skin-deep  and  precarious,  a  thin&  is  j. 
Civilisation !  Now  the  reasons  why  a  civilisation  is  so  quickly 
destroyed  by  mixing  the  breed  are  mainly  three.  The  first  is  ^ 
psychological,  where  the  effect  of  such  admixtures,  especially  j 
when  the  races  are  so  radically  different  as  the  Aryan  and  ^ 
Semitic,  the  Negro  and  Mongolian,  is,  as  is  well  known,  to  { 
eliminate  from  the  offspring  the  best  points  in  the  character  of  ^ 
both  parents,  and  to  bring  them  down  to  the  instincts  of  the  , 
barbarians  from  whom  all  civilisations  alike  have  started ;  in  the  ^ 
same  way  as  crosses  between  the  finest  opposite  breeds  of  pigeons  [ 
are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  bring  a  reversion  to  the  wild  “blue 
rock  ”  pigeon  from  which  they  originally  sprang.  The  second  ^ 
effect  is  a  result  of  the  first,  and  is  sociological,  namely,  that  all 
the  finer  products  of  civilisation  and  morality  which  come  from  , 
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the  breed  or  stock  of  the  men  on  whom  these  products  have  been 
engrafted  are  by  this  admixture  quite  shorn  away,  and  the  work 
of  civilisation  has  all  to  be  worked  up  again  from  the  beginning, 
and  this  time  from  an  inferior  stock ;  so  that  the  very  end  for 
which  the  idealist  reformers  are  so  zealously  striving,  namely,  a 
higher  morality,  is,  like  the  song  of  an  over-fed  canary,  blasted 
by  the  means  used  to  compass  it. 

The  third  effect  of  mixing  antagonistic  races  on  the  same  soil 
would  be  to  degrade  the  higher  code  of  morality  of  civilised  peoples 
bv  reason  of  the  political  and  social  antagonisms  it  would  engender 
and  the  passions  it  would  let  loose,  and  which,  if  continued  long 
enough,  would,  as  seen  in  the  lynchings  of  negroes  in  America, 
gradually  sink  society  to  the  ethics  of  the  ages  of  barbarism  and 
civil  war ;  and  so  again  the  w'ork  of  civilisation  would  all  have 
to  be  built  up  afresh  from  the  beginning. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  object  of  our  new  party  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  to  supply  a  norm  or  concrete  image  founded  on  the  laws 
of  History  and  Civilisation,  to  which  the  other  parties,  founded 
on  class  interest  or  cosmopolitan  sentiments,  can  turn,  to  check 
each  other’s  exploitations,  vagaries,  or  reactions  ;  a  table  of  relative 
i  values  for  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  would  make  two  and 
two  five,  and  for  those,  on  the  other,  who  would  make  them  three  ; 
a  kind  of  political  mariner’s  chart  with  a  steady  line  by  which 

I  to  steer  amid  the  alternate  plungings  and  reactions,  the  driftings 
and  thwartings  w’hich  inevitably  ensue  in  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  when  one  party  is  based  frankly  on  material  interests,  the 
other  on  purely  millennial  ideals.  But,  being  a  party  for  action 
and  not  for  platform  oratory  or  party  propagandism ,  it  is  primarily 
i  a  body  of  doctrine  for  all  those  who  in  any  way  take  the  initiative 
in  public  affairs ;  and  therefore  for  Ministers  in  power  and  w’hen 
actually  engaged  in  making  laws  to  meet  practical  emergencies, 
rather  than  when  in  opposition.  It  is  a  body  of  doctrine,  too,  for 
the  Academical  Specialists  holding  chairs  of  sociology,  politics,  and 
political  economy  in  the  Universities,  whose  judgments  given  be¬ 
fore  Parliamentary  Commissions  on  questions  demanding  a  co¬ 
ordinated  knowledge  of  many  specialisms,  but  delivered  mainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  particular  specialism,  not 
only  are  not  likely  to  be  true,  but,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Review,  must  be  more  or  less  false.  It  is  a  body 
of  doctrine,  too,  for  the  Working-class  Leaders  in  and  out  of  Par¬ 
liament;  for  they  are  nothing  if  not  intellectual,  but,  being  from 

(1)  For  the  detailed  historical  basis  of  this  article,  the  organisation  of  educa- 
hon,  the  treatment  of  subject  races,  and  the  different  policy  which  the  party  of 
Evolution  would  prescribe  for  England,  France,  and  America  respectively,  see 
History  of  Intellectual  Development,”  Vol.  III. 
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the  lack  of  the  necessary  opportunities  for  culture  too  often  men  I 
of  one  book,  if  left  to  themselves  they  usually  deck  themselves  out  I 
in  the  old  clothes  of  some  favourite  authority— Mill,  Karl  Marx  I 
Cobden,  or  other — just  at  the  time  when  men  of  more  catholic  I 
culture  are  leaving  them  off.  But  above  all  it  is  a  body  of  doc-  1 
trine  for  the  Press,  and  for  all  those  engaged  in  political  writing  [ 
whether  as  authors  or  publicists — but  mainly  for  the  Press— and  | 
that  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Press  is  the  i 
official  political  instructor  of  the  Public,  the  sole  mediator  between  P 
it  and  Parliament,  having  managed  like  a  College  of  Cardinals  to 
extrude  from  political  influence  all  other  mere  writers  but  those 
of  its  own  body.  In  the  second  place,  the  Press  occupies  what 
I  venture  to  think  is  the  right  attitude  in  dealing  with  public 
affairs,  namely,  not  that  of  the  doctrinaire,  the  pedant,  or  the 
academic  specialist,  but  that  of  the  man  of  wide  general  culture 
who  collects  his  arguments  and  material  for  judgment  from  all 
the  specialties,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
material  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  But  as  drawback  and  set-off  L 
to  this  it  has,  in  the  third  place,  neither  sufficient  instruction  nor  I 
the  right  kind  of  knowledge  for  its  purpose ;  for  neither  its  snap-  I 
shots  at  the  passing  day,  its  history  books,  nor  its  encyclopaedias  i 
wall  avail ;  nothing  but  a  scientific  correlated  knowledge  of  chilisa- 
tion  as  a  w’hole — a  separate  science  in  itself,  but  one  which  the  | 
Press  affects  to  have  no  need  for,  or  else  studiously  seeks  to  ignore.  1 
And,  in  the  fourth  place,  it  will  neither  itself  take  that  initiative  | 
in  legislation  which  its  mediating  position  between  Parliament  and  ' 
the  Public  demands,  nor  will  it  have  a  care  that  only  the  first-rate  ^ 
players  of  the  game  should  have  that  initiative.  Now,  this  is  not 
the  case  either  in  America  or  in  France  ;  but  in  England,  where 
the  Government  waits  for  the  voice  of  the  constituencies,  and  the 
constituencies  for  the  lead  of  the  Government  and  the  Press,  the 
Press  in  turn  sits  waiting  for  the  lead  of  both,  with  the  result 
that  all  alike  lean  on  each  other,  back  to  back,  in  a  kind  of  frozen 
circle  of  enchantment.  It  is  true  that  not  long  since  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  not  w'aiting  for  red  tape  and  the  War  Office,  boldly  took  the 
initiative  in  putting  forward  preliminary  suggestions  as  to  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Army  and  Volunteer  forces ;  that  the  same 
journal,  with  the  Times,  W estminster  Gazette,  and  other  papers, 
on  the  rumour  of  the  Bagdad  Bail  way  and  the  Venezuelan 
imbroglio  intervened  at  once  to  stop  the  mischief  without  waiting 
for  a  Cabinet  decision ;  and  these ,  together  with  the  impetus 
originally  given  to  go-ahead  journalism  by  Mr.  Stead,  and  now  by 
the  Daily  Mai/and  St.  James’s  Gazette,  s^re  all  admirable  examples 
of  the  function  which  the  Press  by  its  position  in  a  self-governing 
State  (w^here  the  Crown  has  lost  its  initiative)  ought  to  fulfil. 
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But  taking  its  origin  in  a  time  when  the  government  of 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  territorial  families 
who  divided  the  executive  offices  of  State  between  them, 
and  initiated  all  policy,  foreign  and  domestic — and  when  it 
would  have  been  regarded  as  as  great  an  impertinence  for 
either  the  Press  or  private  individuals  outside  these  restricted 
familv  circles  to  venture  to  suggest  a  new  policy  as  it  would  be 
to-day  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar — the  Press  more  or  less  feels 
i  and  acts  as  if  it  were  still  not  its  place  to  initiate  any  new  policy 
!  or  principle,  to  stir  up  any  new’  question  or  issue,  but  only  to 
express  an  opinion  when  its  opinion  is  asked  for  by  those  whom  it 
loves  to  contemplate  under  the  jealously-guarded,  rigorously-exclu- 
sive  and  quasi-sacred  designation  of  “statesmen.”  Now,  this 
were  both  right  and  proper  were  the  individuals  so  designated ,  as 
in  Science,  the  professions,  cricket,  billiards,  or  chess,  the  picked 
and  winnowed  players  in  the  game,  but,  returned  as  they  are  to 
Parliament  for  any  and  every  reason  almost  but  those  relevant  to 
the  real  game  of  statesmanship — for  mere  wealth  or  title ,  stump 
oratory  or  demagogy — and  often  from  the  class  W’ho  make  it  their 
boast  that  they  “  don’t  want  to  know,”  and  that  it  is  “  not  good 
form  to  be  keen,”  there  is  little  more  chance  of  their  being  the 
picked  players  of  the  nation  in  those  higher  walks  of  politics  which 
require  science  and  not  hand-to-mouth  expediency,  than  if  they 
were  picked  haphazard  from  the  crow’ds  that  pass  along  the 
Strand.  And  when  w  e  think  of  how  they  rise  to  Cabinet  rank  and 
get  the  blue-ribbon  badge  of  “statesman  ”  affixed  to  their  breasts, 
with  their  column  and  half-column  of  Press  reports  for  their 
lightest  utterances  (while  all  the  rest  of  the  wmrld  is  thankful  if  it 
get  half-a-dozen  lines)  the  thing  becomes  ludicrous.  One  man 
rises  to  full-column  Press  consideration,  and  to  within  sight  of 
the  Treasury  Bench,  by  making  a  specialty  of  small  epigrams, 
which  he  carefully  hatches  in  his  study  and  fires  off  in  the  House 
to  be  borne  on  the  wings  of  Press  quotation  to  the  remotest  con¬ 
stituency-epigrams  w’hich  the  hard-up  literary  hacks  of  the 
British  Museum  or  Fleet  Street  will  turn  you  out  for  a  few  pence 
apiece.  Another,  especially  if  he  have  a  safe  constituency,  hopes 
to  rise  by  emulating  the  example  of  the  late  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  by  baiting  the  Ministers  on  his  own  side  (with  a 
spice  of  personal  abuse  thrown  in)  either  gets  a  minor  office  to 
keep  him  quiet,  or  secures  public  favour  by  the  prominence  given 
to  his  utterances  as  “  good  copy.”  One  goes  on  the  grand  tour 
of  the  provinces  at  a  critical  juncture,  and,  by  the  full-page  reports 
which  he  gets,  finds  to  his  surprise  on  his  return  that  by  the 
mere  reverberation  of  his  name,  and  its  constant  appearance  on  the 
placards,  he  has  already  quite  outdistanced  his  former  rivals  and 
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equals.  Another  happens  to  get  his  name  attached  to  a  particular 
clause  or  amendment  of  a  Bill,  the  “  Healy  clause,”  the  ‘‘  Kenyon- 
Slaney  amendment,”  or  what  not,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is 
not  borne  on  it  to  political  fortune.  The  “  safe  ”  man  again  oftenest 
rises  by  a  small  assiduity  and  diligence,  as  of  a  responsible  head- 
clerk,  in  memorising  the  figures  of  Blue-book  and  statistical  re¬ 
ports,  or  by  the  more  solemn  kinds  of  gravity  befitting  the  tradi¬ 
tional  conception  of  a  statesman  ;  the  mere  number  of  times  he  rises 
in  Committee  being  the  measure  of  his  importance,  and  scored  as  if 
(as  in  cricket)  they  were  real  “runs”!  But,  strangest  of  all, 
another  will  get  his  column  or  half-column  of  report  before  he  has 
barely  had  time  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  that,  too,  with¬ 
out  any  effort  at  all,  except  the  reputation  he  brings  with  him 
that  he  is  in  some  way  or  other  like  his  distinguished  father  who 
preceded  him !  and  so  on ;  all  of  them  ways,  as  if  purposely 
devised,  to  catch  the  tenth-rate  players,  but  as  little  likely  to  catch 
first-rate  statesmen  as  they  would  be  to  catch  first-rate  chess 
players.  In  all  other  games  the  great  players  are  so  winnowed 
that  they  represent  the  best  the  nation  can  show ;  in  the  game  of 
statesmanship,  it  w'ould  be  a  miracle  if  by  present  methods  a  really 
great  statesman  appeared  once  in  a  century.  Statesmanship  deals 
with  large  principles  of  general  policy,  and  now  that,  through  rail 
and  telegraph,  the  whole  nation  is  one  large  ear,  the  Press,  were  it 
alive  to  its  full  range  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  could  as  easily 
collect,  focus,  and  register  the  best  solutions  to  all  political  ques¬ 
tions  that  anywhere  appeared,  and  the  best  men  to  handle  them, 
as  it  now  does  the  answers  to  its  prize  puzzles.  But  with  its  ear 
resolutely  fixed,  and  even  glued,  to  the  utterances  of  the  few  Par¬ 
liamentarians  who  have  risen  to  Cabinet  rank  by  the  above  or  other 
means,  what  chance  or  hope  is  there  of  it?  And,  after  all,  what 
has  the  mere  holding  of  Cabinet  administrative  office  to  do  with 
the  great  principles  of  statesmanship?  Nine-tenths  of  the  work 
is  already  done  by  the  Permanent  Under-Secretaries,  and  the 
reason  it  is  not  all  left  to  them  is  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  will  bring  wdth  them  from  the  outside  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  originality.  But  do  they?  And  are  the  training  and 
work  of  the  rent-receiver,  the  carpet  manufacturer,  the  barrister, 
the  solicitor,  the  bookseller,  likely  to  call  forth  those  greater 
qualities  of  statesmanship  which  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  history, 
of  evolution,  of  civilisation? 

My  conclusion  on  the  whole,  then,  is  that  unless  the  Press  can 
contrive  to  let  its  searchlight  cover  more  of  the  intellectual  land¬ 
scape  than  the  squirrel  tracks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no 
statesman  of  higher  rank  than  a  third-rate  player  will,  except  by 
accident,  be  found  within  its  portals. 


John  Beattie  Crozieb. 
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Foe  the  second  time  in  its  history  Port  Arthur  has  fallen  into  the 
'  hands  of  the  Japanese  nation.  The  first  occasion  was  during  the 
I  war  with  China  in  1894 ;  and  what  a  change  has  been  brought 
I  about  in  this  short  decade  !  In  1894,  Japan’s  triumph  was  easily 
I  won  though  none  the  less  deserved,  but  the  tangible  fruits  thereof 
i  were  torn  from  her  victorious  grasp  by  a  triple  alliance  of  envious 
I  Western  Powers.  What  Western  Powers  are  likely  to  attempt  in 
i  1905  what  was  done  in  1894?  The  impossibility  to  find  any  such 
!  bullying  combination  is  one  of  the  most  striking  testimonies  to  the 
j  recognition  of  Japan’s  progress  tow’ards  the  very  forefront  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  By  war  she  has  convinced  a  world  which 
ignored  her  peaceful  development,  but  it  is  this  latter  which  will 
ultimately  raise  her  far  higher  than  even  the  Russian  conflict. 

The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  this  not  because  of  the  length  of  time  the  fortress  was 
;  besieged  or  because  of  the  common  heroism  of  the  opposing  forces, 
but  because  by  it  the  symbol  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  claim  the 
supremacy  of  two  continents  has  been  removed.  It  would  have 
,  been  equally  significant  had  the  siege  lasted  only  the  twenty-four 
I  hours  of  1894.  While  the  fortress  is  undoubtedly  a  strategic  point 
of  great  value,  its  importance  during  the  present  war  and  in  the 
I  pages  of  history  depend  not  at  all  upon  its  intrinsic  worth.  When 
I  the  flag  of  the  Rising  Sun  rose  upon  the  battered  forts  of  Port 
I  .\rthur,  the  sun  of  Russia’s  Asiatic  Empire  sank  in  blood-red  glory, 

[  and  the  Far  Eastern  peoples  had  demonstrated  their  right  to  decide 
I  the  fate  of  Far  Eastern  lands.  And  far  more  than  that,  a  new 
I  world  Power  had  thrust  itself  upon  the  world  in  a  manner  not  to 
j  be  ignored.  Russia,  the  colossus  before  which  European  nations 
had  shrunk  for  fifty  years,  not  knowing  why,  had  been  forced  to 
give  up  her  wmrm-water  Asiatic  port ,  to  obtain  which  her  agents 
had  allowed  no  scruples  of  honour  or  fair  dealing  to  hinder  them. 
And  the  nation  which  had  forced  her  to  give  it  up  is  one  which 
only  forty  short  years  ago  was  treated  as  a  barbarous,  uncivilised 
nation,  to  be  argued  with  with  cannon  and  musket  rather  than 
with  diplomatic  notes.  The  Cinderella  of  ten  years  ago  has 
become  the  proud  princess  of  to-day.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
German  Emperor,  prophet  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  and  one  of  the 
anti- Japanese  league  of  1894,  to  publicly  acknowledge  Japan’s 
new  position  in  the  world.  By  his  decoration  of  General  Nogi 
F  equally  with  General  Stoessel,  he  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  he 
acknowledged  the  equality  of  the  nations.  The  fall  of  Port 
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Arthur  will  take  its  place  in  history  as  the  fact  which  has  demon¬ 
strated,  beyond  the  power  of  argument,  the  fallacy  of  the  artificial 
barriers  between  races  and  between  continents.  No  longer  can  the 
white  races  of  Europe  sit  above  the  salt  while  the  nations  of  Asia 
sit  below.  Japan,  a  brown  race,  a  nation  of  x\sia,  has  demon¬ 
strated  her  right  to  sit  above  the  salt ,  and  as  she  has  done  so  by 
the  force  of  arms.  Western  civilisation  acknowledges  her  right. 
Thus  Port  Arthur  stands  for  the  proof  that  a  nation  does  not  be¬ 
come  great  because  of  the  colour  of  its  population  or  because  of 
its  geographical  position,  but  because  of  the  power  within  it.  The 
importance  of  this  destruction  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  treasured 
fallacies,  upon  which  the  whole  superstructures  of  more  than  one 
great  State  have  been  raised,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  lesson  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  learn,  although 
that  will  not  make  the  task  any  more  pleasant.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1905  dates  the  new  era ,  in  which  nations  must  produce 
suitable  works  to  entitle  them  to  play  a  great  role  in  the  world, 
whether  they  be  peopled  by  men  wdth  white  skins,  with  brown 
skins,  black  skins,  or  yellow  skins.  The  unquestioned  and  undis¬ 
puted  domination  claimed  by  the  West  over  the  East  has  vanished 
for  ever  in  the  hauling  dowm  of  the  Prussian  flag  on  Golden  Hill. 

It  is  most  illogical  that  a  war  between  two  Powers,  one  of  w'hich, 
although  nominally  European,  has  little  in  common  with  Europe 
and  much  in  common  with  the  worst  elements  of  Asia,  and  the 
other,  although  nominally  Asiatic,  has  little  in  common  with  Asia, 
should  forever  dispel  the  idea  that  European  peoples  have  the 
right  to  tyrannise  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  because  Japan 
is  an  Asiatic  country,  or  because  the  Japanese  skin  is  brown, 
that  Japan  has  become  what  she  has.  It  is  due  to  a  far  more 
worthy  reason  than  either  of  those ;  it  is  because  of  the  un¬ 
ceasing  labour,  the  unwearying  effort  of  the  Japanese  people  tc 
make  Japan  great  and  themselves  worthy  of  a  great  Japan.  Unless 
the  people  of  a  nation  are  prepared  to  do  this,  they  have  no  hope 
of  permanent  greatness.  If  Japan’s  triumph  at  Port  Arthur 
demonstrates  one  thing  more  than  any  other,  it  is  the  absolute 
necessity  for  national  efficiency,  achieved  by  the  unanimous  effort 
of  all  the  people.  Japan  teaches  the  world  the  lesson  that 
thoroughness  and  efficiency,  broad-mindedness,  and  a  readiness 
to  learn  are  possessions  wffiich  far  outweigh  any  artificial 
superiorities  raised  up  by  an  arrogant  cluster  of  differing  nations 
as  a  standard  whereby  they  may  judge  others.  The  historian  of 
the  future  w’ill  regard  Port  Arthur’s  capitulation  as  a  red-letter 
mark  to  divide  the  period  of  narrow  parochial  international  ideas 
from  that  of  the  birth  of  true  internationalism,  which  is  not  guided 
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by  the  paint  on  atlases  or  the  coloured  pigment  in  the  human 
skin.  Before  January,  1905,  the  world  was  suffering  from  the 
autocracy  of  the  white  races,  just  as  Russia  is  suffering  from  the 
bureaucratic  autocracy  of  the  Tsardom  ;  since  January,  1905,  the 
♦  world  begins  to  realise  that  all  its  peoples  who  show  themselves 
capable  have  a  right  to  govern  the  world’s  destinies  and  to  regard 
themselves  as  equal  to  any  other  element ,  should  they  be  equal  in 
‘  intelligence  and  ability.  Japan  has  not  only  ensured  to  the  people 
of  Russia  liberty  unknown  before  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  but 
has  accomplished  the  far  greater  work  of  liberating  the  world  from 
I  an  autocracy,  of  which,  whatever  of  good  it  may  have  accomplished 
in  the  past,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  cramping  and  harmful  to  the 
world  of  to-day.  Truly  Port  Arthur’s  fall  must  be  considered 
an  epoch-marking  event,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  in  this 
fortress  Japan  has  destroyed  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  the 
palpable  symbol  of  Russian  power  and  supremacy  in  the  Far  East. 
The  effect  upon  China,  upon  India,  and  ui^on  Persia,  to  take  only 
three  cases  more  directly  in  contact  with  Russian  influence ,  must 
•  be  immense.  It  is  difficult  in  London  to  recognise  the  enormous 
;  effect  that  prestige  and  symbols  of  prestige  have  in  Asiatic 
countries.  Russia  might  have  become  actually  stronger  by  the 
:  loss  of  Port  Arthur  and  yet  the  effect  upon  Asia  would  have  been 
not  lessened  at  all.  With  Port  Arthur,  Russia’s  prestige  fell 
irrevocably,  and  never  again  for  many  years  will  Russia  be  able  to 
regain  her  former  position.  It  was  as  though  Russia  had  been 
providentially  moved  to  provide  Japan  with  an  opportunity  of 
proving  her  progress,  at  Port  Arthur.  Japan  in  1894  and  in  1904 
were  very  different  forces,  and  the  Port  Arthur  of  the  Chinese 
defence  was  vastly  changed  under  the  Russians.  In  1894 
^  Marshal  Oyama  took  Port  Arthur  in  a  day,  the  sixteen  German- 
I  built  forts  falling  without  serious  loss  of  life ;  by  1904  the  simple 
I  forts  of  Hanneken ,  and  of  other  German  instructors  in  the  Chinese 
r  army,  were  ignored  as  useless,  and  an  entirely  new  system  of  forts, 
I  constructed  of  steel  and  stone,  connected  by  excellent  military 
I  roads  and  covered  ways  had  sprung  into  being.  Never  before  had 
I  such  a  perfect  fortress  been  constructed,  and  the  Russian  engineers 
were  ably  assisted  by  the  provision  by  nature  of  ideal  hills  for 
forts.  Stone  forts  were  supplemented  by  steel-casemated 
trenches,  moats  and  wire  entanglements.  The  Port  Arthur  of 
!  1904  was  considered  impregnable  by  its  creators.  In  reality  it 

I  has  proved  only  a  suitable  test  of  Japanese  progress  and  the  ability 
of  the  Japanese  forces  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 

As  a  symbol  we  have  seen  that  Port  Arthur  stands  for  very 
much,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  a  siege  it  is  not  nearly  so 
important.  Columns  of  print  have  been  lavished  upon  the  heroism 
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of  the  defence  under  General  Stocssel ,  culminating  in  the  absurd 
statements  in  the  order  of  the  day  issued  by  the  Eussian  Tsar 
This  latter  shows  very  clearly  how  w'rong  an  impression  was  spread 
abroad  as  to  the  straits  of  the  garrison ,  and  as  to  the  number  of 
the  men  available  for  defence.  “  A  handful  of  Russians”  does 
not  call  up  any  vision  of  the  thousands  w’ho  fell  into  General 
Nogi’s  hands,  however  true  the  phrase  may  be  relatively  to  the 
entire  Russian  population.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  many 
countries  when  the  number  of  prisoners  wms  published  was  so  con¬ 
siderable  that  a  Vienna  paper  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  far 
from  being  a  hero,  Stoessel  was  undeserving  of  any  praise,  but 
rather  of  censure.  While  that  is  going  too  far,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  sentiment  aroused  over  the  Port  Arthur 
defence  found  its  inspiration  in  the  reports  that  barely  a  couple 
of  thousand  w^ar-worn  heroes  were  able  to  line  the  trenches  to  resist 
the  pjersistent  Japanese  attacks.  The  real  facts  of  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  must  lead  us  to  modify  the  pu’evious  opinion  of  Stoessel’s 
heroism.  Of  course  this  would  not  be  just,  could  the  Russian 
leader  agree  with  his  sovereign  in  asserting  that  “  the  resources 
gave  out,”  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  There  seems  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  there  w'ere  jjrovisions  for  two  or  three 
months  remaining  in  the  fortress,  and  General  Nogi’s  official  report 
spoeaks  of  80,000  shells  and  tons  of  gunpowder.  Granted  that  the 
provisions  were  not  of  the  best,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  they  were 
eatable,  and  as  it  had  not  been  found  necessary  to  commandeer 
private  stores,  things  could  not  have  been  desperately  bad.  Disease 
decimating  the  troops  of  the  fortress  might  have  been  another 
valid  reason  for  the  withholding  of  criticism ,  and  the  awarding  of 
the  meed  of  praise  due  to  heroes.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
scurvy,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  real  sickness,  the 
greater  contagious  diseases  having  app>arently  been  very  little  felt. 
To  sum  up,  there  w'ere  men,  there  was  ammunition,  there  war 
food,  and  there  was  little  disease,  and  yet  General  Stoessel  sur¬ 
rendered  and  is  applauded  as  a  hero. 

That  the  Russians  fought  bravely  nobody  will  wish  to  deny,  but, 
after  all,  facts  are  facts.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  recall  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Boer  war,  there  were  many  who  excited  popular 
sentiment  by  statements  as  to  the  “little  Republics”  and  the 
“  handful  of  farmers.”  Sentiment  had  to  give  w^ay  to  facts,  and 
in  the  case  of  Port  Arthur  we  must  admit  that  the  defenders  are 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  too  lavish  praise  for  heroism  which  they 
have  received.  The  defence  does  not  compare  with  that  of  Kars 
in  1855,  or  of  Plevna  in  1877.  In  both  these  cases  the  besiegers 
were  Russians,  with  a  superiority  of  numbers,  and  in  both  the 
defence  had  to  rely  upon  simple  earthworks  for  shelter.  At 
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Kars  15,000  Turks,  under  an  Englishman,  General  Fenwick 
Williams,  held  at  bay  for  four  months  a  Eussian  force  of  some 
40,000  infantry  and  some  10,000  cavalry.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  investment  the  garrison  had  only  three  days’  ammunition  and 
three  months’  food.  Reduced  by  famine  they  capitulated,  but 
the  besiegers  had  never  been  able  to  make  a  successful  attack.  At 
Plevna,  58,000  Turks  with  80  guns,  withstood  the  attacks  of 
84,000  Russians  with  400  guns  for  ninety-four  days.  The  one 
general  assault  upon  the  earthworks  of  the  defence  cost  the 
Russians  18,000  casualities.  Again  it  was  lack  of  supplies  which 
ended  the  siege,  and  Osman  Pasha  was  forced  to  attempt  a  sortie 
which  ended  in  failure.  In  these  two  cases  there  was  real  heroism 
of  defence,  as  there  was  in  a  sublime  degree  in  Khartoum,  where 
General  Gordon  held  the  town  for  341  days  against  the  foes  with¬ 
out  and  within  the  gates.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  in 
these  three  cases  there  was  nothing  like  the  elaborate  fortification 
works  which  existed  at  Port  Arthur.  Nobody  ever  declared 
Plevna,  Kars,  or  Khartoum  to  be  impregnable,  the  majority  did 
so  deem  Port  Arthur. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  success  of  the  Port  Arthur 
defence  lies  largely  in  the  Port  Arthur  forts.  This  may  be 
acknowledged  without  any  slur  being  cast  upon  the  bravery  of 
the  Russian  troops.  General  Nogi,  who  is  scarcely  the  man  to 
attempt  to  depreciate  his  adversaries,  himself  said  of  the  forts  : 

“  In  a  siege  like  this,  so  far  as  the  defender  is  concerned,  the  forts 
are  everything.  With  them  the  forts  are  their  courage ;  their 
endurance  is  the  forts  ;  their  power  is  the  forts  ;  behind  them  they 
can  well  afford  to  turn  the  most  heroic  of  human  attacks  into  a 
sad  joke.”  The  experience  of  the  attacks  upon  Kars  and  Plevna, 
protected  by  simple  forts,  leaves  it  clear  that  at  Port  Arthur  the 
heroes  were  the  Japanese  attackers,  who  made  assault  after 
assault  during  five  long  months.  The  Russians  had  their  backs 
to  the  wall  and  fought  bravely,  the  Japanese  were  free  simply  to 
invest  the  town,  and  yet  they  achieved  the  impossible  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  impregnable  fortress.  The  great  honour,  the  crown  of 
heroic  achievement,  is  theirs  beyond  dispute.  To  appreciate  this 
more  clearly  it  is  well  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  forts  they 
had  to  assail. 

“  Fancy  to  yourself  a  slant  of  over  70  degrees  riding  away  into 
the  skies  for  many  hundred  metres,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat. 
Imagine,  also,  bombproof  trenches  covered  with  steel  plates 
crowning  its  crest,  surrounding  the  permanent  fort  in  the  centre 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  built  of  stone  and  cement,  on  which  are 
mounted  heavy  guns.  Imagine,  once  again,  that  the  foot  of  this 
fort,  just  above  the  moat,  is  mined,  is  surrounded  with  wire  en- 
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tanglements,  every  iron  line  of  which  is  charged  with  electric  fc 
currents  strong  enough  to  fell  thousands  of  men  at  a  touch,  and  F 
fancy  that  two  or  three  of  just  such  forts  are  placed  every  thousand  I 
metres  of  the  perimeter  of  Port  Arthur.  Behind  such  fortifications  L 
a  few  determined  women,  if  they  only  knew  how  to  handle  the  j 
guns,  would  be  able  to  entertain  an  army  of  100,000  men  of  un-  f 
questioned  courage  and  thorough  training.”  This  word-picture  is  F 
the  work  of  a  Japanese  commanding  officer  who  himself  had  led 
assaults  upon  just  such  forts  and  with  success. 

What  manner  of  men  are  these  Japanese  soldiers  then,  that 
they  can  overcome  such  obstacles  and  maintain  their  attack  for 
months  without  despairing,  undaunted  by  losses?  Although  the 
shells  from  the  eleven-inch  guns  of  Japan  crashed  through  all  the 
forts’  defences  and  carried  destruction  to  the  helpless  warships  in  I 
the  harbour,  Port  Arthur  would  have  remained  untaken  were  it  not 
for  the  personal  factor.  The  Japanese  soldier  is  responsible  for 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  not  his  weapons  of  precision.  A  general 
order  of  the  Emperor  to  his  army  some  years  ago  contained  the 
following  paragraph  : — ‘‘Of  every  one  of  you  the  Emperor  and  your 
country  expects  the  accomplishment  of  the  impossible.”  And  the 
Japanese  soldiers  are  men  to  whom  such  an  order  may  be 
addressed,  without  any  fear  of  failure. 

There  are  two  great  factors  to  be  considered  in  observing  the 
achievements  of  the  Japanese  troops  at  Port  Arthur,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  their  being  dealt  with  at  some 
length.  The  first  great  factor  which  makes  the  Japanese  soldiers 
what  they  are  emanates  from  the  Emperor.  Every  soldier  receives 
as  the  foundation  of  his  education  and  his  training  the  ideas  con¬ 
tained  in  the  five  articles  of  a  soldier’s  duty  drawn  up  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  guidance  of  his  army.  Just  as  the  Emperor’s 
speech  on  education  forms  the  foundation  of  moral  training  in  the 
schools  of  his  Empire,  so  these  five  articles  form  the  basis  of  the 
moral  training  of  the  soldier.  The  second  factor  which  led  to  the 
taking  of  Port  Arthur  is  a  sentimental  one,  if  we  may  so  describe 
a  feeling  which  has  been  part  of  the  national  life  since  1894.  The 
one  factor  supplements  the  other,  and  the  two  make  a  force  which 
no  amount  of  forts  could  have  resisted. 

The  Emperor’s  five  articles  are  most  interesting  and  deserve  to 
be  quoted  in  full.  The  Japanese  soldier  is  at  the  present  moment 
the  envy  of  all  the  world’s  military  commanders,  and  so  the  world 
may  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  little  behind  the  scenes 
and  passing  judgment  upon  the  rules  which  produce  this  well-nigh 
perfect  fighting  man.  The  five  articles  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  principal  duty  of  soldiers  is  loyalty  to  Sovereign  and  country. 
It  is  not  probable  that  anyone  born  in  this  country  will  be  wanting  in 
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patriotism;  but  for  soldiers  this  virtue  is  so  essential  that,  unless  a  man 
be  strong  in  patriotism,  he  will  be  unfitted  for  his  service.  Disloyal  men 
are  like  dolls,  however  expert  and  skilful  they  may  be  in  their  military 
art  and  science,  and  a  troop  which  is  well  trained  and  led,  but  lacks 
patriotism,  is  like  a  band  without  a  chief.  The  protection  of  a  country 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  prestige  must  rest  upon  our  military  and  naval 
forces  ;  their  efficiency  or  deterioration  must  affect,  for  good  or  for  ill,  the 
fate  of  Our  nation ;  and  it  is  therefore  your  duty  not  to  entangle  yourself 
with  social  matters  or  political  questions,  but  strictly  to  confine  yourself 
to  the  observance  of  your  principal  duty,  which  is  loyalty,  remembering 
always  that  duty  is  heavier  than  a  mountain  (and  so  to  be  much  regarded), 
while  death  is  lighter  than  a  feather  (and  therefore  to  be  despised).  Never 
spoil  your  good  name  by  a  violation  of  good  faith. 

(2)  Soldiers  must  be  polite  in  their  behaviour  and  ways.  In  the  Army 
and  Navy  there  are  hierarchical  ranks  from  the  Marshal  to  the  private 
or  bluejacket,  which  bind  together  the  whole  for  purposes  of  command, 
and  there  are  also  the  gradations  of  seniority  within  the  same  rank.  The 
junior  must  obey  the  senior,  the  inferior  must  take  orders  from  the 
superior,  who  transmits  to  them  Our  direct  command,  and  inferior  and 
junior  oflBcers  and  men  must  pay  respect  to  their  superiors  and  seniors, 
even  though  they  be  not  their  direct  superiors  and  seniors.  Superiors 
must  never  be  proud  or  haughty  towards  those  of  a  lower  rank,  and 
severity  of  discipline  must  be  reserved  for  exceptional  cases.  In  all  other 
eases  superiors  must  treat  those  beneath  them  with  kindness  and  especial 
clemency,  so  that  all  men  may  unit6  as  one  man  in  the  service  of  the 
country.  If  you  do  not  observe  courtesy  of  behaviour,  if  inferiors  treat 
their  superiors  with  disrespect,  or  superiors  their  inferiors  with  harshness, 
if,  in  a  word,  the  harmonious  relations  between  superiors  and  inferiors 
be  lost,  you  will  be  not  only  playing  havoc  with  the  army,  but  committing 
serious  crimes  against  the  country. 

(3)  It  is  incumbent  upon  soldiers  to  be  brave  and  courageous.  These 
two  virtues  have  in  this  country  been  always  held  in  very  high  esteem,  and 
are  indeed  indispensable  to  Our  nation  :  soldiers  whose  profession  is  to 
fight  against  the  foe,  should  never  for  one  instant  forget  that  they  must 
be  brave.  But  there  is  a  true  bravery  and  a  false  one,  which  is  totally 
different,  and  the  rough  behaviour  of  youth  cannot  be  called  true  bravery. 
A  man  of  arms  must  always  act  with  reason  and  makes  his  plans  with 
sang  fro'id  and  care.  You  must  never  despise  even  a  small  body  of  the 
enemy;  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  never  be  afraid  of  large  numbers: 
it  is  in  the  accomplishment  of  duty  that  true  bravery  lies.  Those  who 
thus  appreciate  true  bravery  will  always  behave  with  moderation  towards 
others  and  will  earn  the  respect  of  all  men.  If  you  act  with  violence  you 
are  not  truly  brave,  and  will  be  hated  by  others  like  a  tiger  or  a  wolf. 

(4)  Soldiers  are  required  to  be  faithful  and  righteous.  Faithfulness  and 
righteousness  are  among  the  ordinary  duties  of  man  :  the  man  of  arms 
can  scarcely  exist  without  them.  By  the  former  is  meant  the  keeping  of 
one’s  word,  by  the  latter,  the  accomplishment  of  duty.  Hence,  if  you 
wish  to  be  faithful  and  righteous,  you  must  first  consider  whether  a  thing 
may  be  done  or  not.  If  you  promise  to  do  something,  the  nature  of  which 
is  uncertain,  and  so  entangle  yourself  with  others,  you  will  be  in  an 
embarrassing  situation,  which  may  drive  you  to  become  unfaithful  or 
unrighteous;  and  in  such  a  case  you  will  have  no  remedy,  but  only  vain 
regrets.  Before  embarking  on  any  action,  you  must  first  consider  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  then  take  a  firm  stand  upon 
reason.  If  you  have  reason  to  think  that  you  cannot  keep  your  word,  or 
that  the  duty  is  too  heavy,  it  will  be  wise  if  you  refrain  from  action. 
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The  history  of  all  ages  gives  us  examples  of  the  truth  of  this :  many 
great  men  and  heroes  have  perished  or  dishonoured  themselves  by  trying 
to  be  faithful  and  righteous  in  small  things,  and  mistaking  fundamental 
reason,  or  by  observing  individual  faithfulness  at  the  expense  of  justice. 
You  must  take  heed  not  to  fall  in  this  way. 

(5)  It  is  incumbent  upon  soldiers  to  be  simple  and  frugal.  If  you  do 
not  observe  simplicity  and  frugality,  you  will  become  weak  and  false¬ 
hearted,  and  accustom  yourself  to  luxurious  habits  which  lead  to  cupidity. 
In  that  case  your  mind  will  become  ignoble,  and  neither  your  loyalty 
nor  your  bravery  will  avail  to  save  you  from  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  your  fellow  men.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  human  misery, 
and  if  this  evil  be  once  allowed  to  seize  hold  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  it 
will  promptly  spread  like  an  epidemic,  and  all  esprit  de  corps  and  discipline 
will  be  broken  through.  We  have  been  very  much  concerned  about  this, 
and  have  issued  disciplinary  regulations  designed  for  the  prevention  of 
luxury;  and  now  Our  constant  concern  leads  Us  to  tender  you  this  advice, 
which  we  desire  you  to  keep  in  mind. 

“  The  above  Five  Articles  must  never  for  a  moment  be  neglected  by  you, 
and  you  will  require  a  true  heart  to  put  them  into  practice.  The  Five 
Articles  are  the  spirit  of  the  man  of  arras  and  the  true  heart  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Five  Articles.  If  the  heart  be  not  true,  good  words  and  good 
conduct  are  nothing  but  useless  external  ornaments.  If  the  heart  be  true 
you  can  accomplish  anything.” 

Instructed  along  these  lines  since  1882,  the  Japanese  soldier 
has  developed  into  what  he  is  to-day,  and  it  w’ould  be  hard  to  deny 
that  his  development  has  a  firm  and  solid  foundation.  These 
soldiers,  true  of  heart,  found  the  stimulus  necessary  to  achieve  the 
impossible  at  Port  Arthur  from  a  source  which  throws  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  light  upon  the  inmost  beliefs  of  the 
Japanese  people.  The  Japanese  soldiers  under  General  Nogi 
w'ere  fighting  to  give  rest  to  the  spirits  of  those  w^ho  fell  before 
and  after  the  capture  of  the  fortress  ten  years  ago.  A  Japanese 
professor,  writing  before  the  fall  in  1905,  thus  expressed  the 
sentiment  which  sent  men  again  and  again  up  bloodstained  slopes, 
through  wire  entanglements,  and  over  precipices  to  victory. 

After  the  retrocession  more  than  one  hundred  soldiers  who  had  fought 
in  Manchuria  took  it  as  the  blackest  stain  on  our  national  honour,  as  an 
unparalleled  humiliation  of  a  nation,  which  had  never  before  been 
humiliated  by  a  foreign  Power.  They  wished  to  put  this  on  record,  and 
so  they  wrote  their  protest  with  their  own  blood  by  committing 
hara-kiri,  by  that  ancient  right  of  the  Samurai,  which  says  to 
the  world  that  they  would  rather  die  than  see  dishonour.  In  their 
dreams,  in  the  eyes  of  their  imagination,  the  fighting  men  of 
Japan  to-day  see  the  ghosts  of  these  men  wandering  over  Port  Arthur 
in  company  with  those  of  many  hundreds  of  other  men  who  had  fallen 
before  Port  Arthur  in  storming  it  and  taking  it  from  the  Chinese. 
These  spirits  of  the  dead,  in  the  existence  of  which  we  of  the  Far  East 
believe  quite  as  much  as  the  Christians  of  the  West  believe  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  cannot  find  rest  and  peace  as  long  as  that  stronghold 
is  in  possession  of  a  Power  which  humiliated  us  some  ten  years  ago,  in 
the  days  of  national  exhaustion,  at  the  end  of  the  Chino- Japanese  War. 
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It  was  to  these  spirits  of  the  dead  primarily  that  Admiral  Togo 
solemnly  offered  the  n('ws  of  the  destruction  of  the  Eussian  fleet 
durinff  his  visit  to  Tokyo.  He  said  on  this  occasion,  “  Standing 
before  your  spirits  I  can  hardly  express  my  feelings.  Your 
passing  from  the  world  has  been  in  the  gallant  discharge  of  your 
duty.  Our  combined  fleet  retains  the  undisputed  control  of  the 
seas.  I  trust  that  this  will  bring  peace  and  rest  to  your  spirits. 
I  have  been  called  by  the  Emperor  to  report  our  successes  to  the 
spirits  of  those  who  sacrificed  their  earthly  existence  for  the 
attainment  of  so  great  a  result.”  This  formal  order  of  the  day  to 
the  army  of  the  dead  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  glimpses 
which  the  outside  world  has  been  afforded  of  Japanese  character. 
Who  now  can  say  that  the  Japanese  are  materialists  in  belief  with 
such  a  striking  example  to  contradict  them?  General  Nogi,  at 
the  memorial  service  for  the  dead  before  Port  Arthur,  desired  “to 
share  the  honour  of  victory  with  the  spirits  of  those  who  died  in 
order  to  achieve  success.”  With  the  incentive  of  these  restless, 
unpropitiated  spirits  around  them,  the  Japanese  troops  were  in¬ 
vincible,  and  conquered  where  any  other  troops  w^ould  have  failed. 

As  during  the  fighting,  so  in 'concluding  the  terms  of  surrender 
and  taking  over  the  fortress,  the  Japanese  have  set  up  new 
standards  of  conduct,  new  rules  of  international  morality  for  the 
world.  The  terms  of  surrender  are  just,  and  the  action  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  with  regard  to  ofiicers  is  generous,  more 
especially  when  we  consider  that  at  the  time  the  Japanese  held 
at  Sasebo  several  Eussian  officers,  captured  on  the  Nigreta, 
had  been  dishonourable  enough  to  break  the  parole  w’hich  they 
had  given  in  Shanghai.  The  terms  of  surrender  were  drawn  up 
by  a  distinguished  international  lawyer.  Professor  Nagao  Ariga, 
who  was  specially  attached  to  General  Nogi’s  staff  in  readiness, 
which  is  but  another  instance  of  the  Japanese  completeness  of 
detailed  preparation.  The  capitulation  of  a  large  garrison  of 
Russians  to  a  Japanese  army  might  well  have  afforded  an  occasion 
for  Japanese  jubilation;,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  surrendered 
regiments  marching  out  in  silence  is  a  great  testimony  to  the 
generous  impulses  of  the  Japanese  troops.  Think  for  a  moment 
what  that  march  out  meant !  For  the  first  time  for  centuries  an 
army  of  a  European  Power  had  surrendered  to  an  Asiatic  force, 
and  one  of  which  the  Eussians  had  alwmys  spoken  slightingly. 
Did  the  Japanese  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  to  get  even?  No;  they  looked  on  in  sympathetic 
silence,  and  helped  the  feebler  soldiers  to  carry  their  equipments. 
The  principle  of  Japanese  military  prowess  w  as  not  marred  by  any 
outward  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  their  erstwhile  proud  foes.  The 
Japanese  understand  the  art  of  fighting,  while  fighting  is  going  on, 
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to  perfection,  but  once  the  battles  are  over,  they  are  the  kindest 
of  the  kind,  and  their  consideration  to  their  foes  is  a  sign  of  their  • 

real  bravery.  It  is  never  the  brave  man  who  gloats  over  a  fallen  ^ 

enemy.  * 

Some  one  asked  Admiral  Kamimura  why  he  saved  the  men  from  ‘ 
the  Rurik.  He  replied  : —  * 

1 

Before,  and  at  the  time  we  are  engaged  in  battle,  we  may  feel  a  desire  i 
for  revenge ;  but  when  a  vanquished  foe  is  before  us,  we  can  but  know  a  ' 
sense  of  pity.  It  is  also  international  law  to  be  merciful  to  a  conquered 
enemy.  Moreover,  I  have  never  forgotten  what  I  learned  from  the  great 
Saigo.  When  the  castle  of  Aidzu  fell  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  ' 
Restoration,  Saigo,  then  in  command  of  the  Imperial  forces,  ordered  all  I  * 
the  houses  of  the  town  to  be  closed,  that  none  might  gaze  upon  the  I  I 
prisoners  as  they  passed  by.  Again,  at  Hakodate,  in  the  same  war,  he  f  i 
allowed  none  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  surrender  of  the  fort  to  I 
witness  the  humiliation  of  its  defenders. 

The  Japanese  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  that  damnosa  ^ 
hereditas  of  a  siege ,  has  been  beyond  criticism.  Every  care  has  been 
lavished  upon  them,  and  before  the  fall,  the  Japanese  medical 
authorities  had  prepared  stores  for  20,000  men.  Comparisons  are 
odious ,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  contrast  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of 
Port  Arthur  with  those  of  Plevna.  In  1877  the  surrendered  Turks, 
after  their  gallant  defence,  were  sent  north  without  any  adequate 
equipment  or  provision  to  die  by  the  thousand  along  the  roads.  It  I 
resembled  rather  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Byzantine  | 
Empire,  under  which  a  conquered  army  was  once  sent  home-  [ 
ward  through  the  snow,  all  blinded,  save  one  man  in  every  i 
hundred,  who  had  left  him  one  eye  to  enable  him  to  guide  his 
sightless  comrades.  War  is  war,  and  must  be  waged  as  such 
d  outrance,  but  the  moment  war  ceases  the  Japanese  act  towards 
those  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands  as  victims  of  such  war,  as 
if  they  were  deserving  of  equal  care  with  the  Japanese  soldiers 
who  have  fallen  before  the  rifles  of  these  very  men.  This  is  true 
humanity  and  deserving  of  all  praise.  It  is  far  above  the 
humanity  of  those  nations  wdiich,  while  crying  for  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  war,  wage  w’ar  without  any  of  the  attempts  at  alleviating 
its  horrors  which  should  appeal  to  everybody  in  the  world  in  this 
twentieth  century.  One  result  of  this  war  will  be  that  thecondi-  ' 
tions  of  warfare  will  be  completely  changed,  and  Japan  will  have 
taught  the  world  a  lesson  of  humanity  that  cannot  fail  to  advance 
the  cause  of  progress  enormously. 

Port  Arthur  has  fallen,  but  its  fall  will  have  little  effect  upon 
the  war’s  continuance.  By  its  capture  the  Japanese  achieve 
definitely  one  of  the  great  aims  of  their  campaigns,  but  the  other 
ends  must  still  be  sought  by  military  and  naval  force.  Eussia  is 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  her  struggle,  and  is  not 
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yet  ready  to  make  a  peace  that  will  bear  in  its  terms  guarantees 
of  a  lasting  peace.  The  indiscretion  of  Admiral  Dubassoff  gives 
some  idea  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Russian  bureaucratic  autocracy 
as  to  the  real  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Far  East.  Coinciding 
I  as  it  does  with  the  refusal  of  the  Tsar  to  grant  liberty  to  his  people, 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  may  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the 
internal  condition  of  Russia  which  will  indirectly  affect  the  war. 
The  orthodox  church  has  suffered  an  enormous  loss  of  prestige, 
which,  taken  together  with  its  assumption  of  a  political  role,  spells 
the  end  of  its  absolute  domination.  M.  Pobiednostoff,  recognis¬ 
ing  this,  has  thrown  himself  into  the  fray  and  is  endeavouring 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  buttress  up  the  tottering  fabric 
of  bureaucracy,  which  alone  will  allow  the  Holy  Synod  to  work 
i  its  will.  The  effect  upon  Russian  liberalism  of  the  fall  of  Port 
.Arthur  has  been  significant,  it  has  supplied  the  flux  necessary  to 
weld  all  the  varying  parties  of  progress  together.  Liberals, 
.Anarchists,  Socialists,  all  are  united  in  a  demand  for  liberty,  and 
the  Tsar  is  face  to  face  with  a  situation  similar  only  to  that  of 
France  before  the  Revolution.  A  prominent  reformer  said 
recently,  “  The  entire  thought  of  Russia  has  become  Anarchist, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  mental  attitude  will  trans¬ 
form  itself  into  physical  action.”  The  letter  of  Prince 
Troubetskoi  to  the  Tsar,  and  a  thousand  other  signs,  indicate 
clearly  enough  the  state  of  things  in  Russia  at  the  present 
moment.  When  the  reform  movement  is  supported  vehemently 
by  men  like  M.  Novikoff,  mayor  of  Baku,  who  is  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  Madame  Olga  Novikoff,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
mere  movement  of  the  low'er  classes  but  is  a  national  movement. 
Thus  we  find  in  Russia  itself  the  greatest  results  of  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur.  The  announcement  of  the  news  in  St.  Petersburg 
called  forth  numerous  expressions  of  the  necessity  for  reform. 
Notable  amongst  these  was  the  following  :  “  The  national  pride 
i,  of  Eussia  has  been  stricken  to  the  heart  by  this  terrible  fresh 
I  trial  of  pitiless  destiny.  .  .  .  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
'  people  the  Government  cannot  surmount  this  great  national 
;  calamity.  We  were  victorious  in  1812,  and  we  will  be  victorious 
.  now  at  any  cost,  if  we  are  str*ong  in  an  alliance  between  the 
governing  class  and  the  governed.” 

In  the  field  the  fall  of  the  fortress,  besides  the  moral  effect,  has 
a  very  important  result  in  that  it  deprives  the  Russian  Manchurian 
army  of  any  objective.  The  former  moral  attraction,  how’ever 
I  disastrous  it  proved,  always  kept  Kuropatkin  advancing  or  facing 
south.  Now’  there  is  no  more  reason  why  he  should  go  south, 
than  east  or  w’est  or  even  north.  To  go  south  now  means  to 
advance  against  an  unbeaten  army  through  an  inimical  country 
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guarded  by  the  Japanese  on  land  and  sea  with  no  goal  save  a  1 

fortress,  which  resisted  even  the  Japanese  attacks  by  land  and  I 

sea  for  months.  Besides  this  negative  effect,  the  Japanese  forces 
under  Oyama  receive  very  considerable  reinforcements  such  as  will  ' 
enable  them  to  attack  the  Eussian  forces  with  real  hope  of  success.  ' 

The  war  will  continue  until  Kussia  is  ready  to  accept  the 
Japanese  terms,  which  have  been  given  in  an  earlier  article.  * 

The  Japanese  are  preparing  to  push  their  campaign  against  i 

Vladivostok  and  Sakhalin  with  energy,  and  will  endeavour  to  roll  ' 

Kuropatkin  back  to  Harbin  before  the  spring.  It  may  be  said  ' 

that  now  Japan  is  fighting  to  make  Russia  understand  that  ' 

she  will  have  to  cede  Sakhalin  and  pay  an  indemnity  of  at  least 
one  hundred  millions  sterling.  These  are  lessons  which  Russia 
learns  but  slowly,  and  yet  the  war  will  go  on  until  these  two  I  < 
points  as  well  as  the  others  are  accepted  by  the  Russians. 

Commenting  upon  the  chances  of  peace  the  Ncic  York  Tribune  ; 

says  j 

It  is  for  Russia  to  make  the  first  move  for  peace.  She  will  doubtless  n  i 
find  Japan  ready  to  meet  her  half  way,  and  will  certainly  find  the  world  | 
at  large  ready  and  eager  to  go  more  than  half  way  in  facilitating  in  every  ^ 

possible  manner  the  ending  of  a  war  which  has  been  from  the  beginning  ( 

a  grief  to  humanity  and  an  offence  to  civilisation.  i 

That  an  internal  change  in  Russia  might  mean  an  end  of  the  ' 
war  may  be  guessed  from  the  following  extract  from  the  new 
Russian  Liberal  paper,  the  Nashi  Dni  :  — 

But  is  it  indispensable  to  continue  this  war?  Certainly  all  lines  of 
retreat  are  cut  for  the  bureaucracy,  but  is  that  equally  true  of  Russian 
society  and  the  Russian  people.  The  bureaucracy  has  proved  its  im¬ 
potence.  The  conditions  of  peace  that  the  enemy  will  proffer  may,  perhaps, 
appear  unacceptable  to  Russia’s  honour ;  but  the  Russian  people  is  great, 
its  forces  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  if  it  is  the  people  itself  that  I 
proposes  peace,  can  one  doubt  that  the  conditions  the  enemy  will  propose  I 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  true  dignity  and  real  interests  of  the  Russian 
people  ?  h 

Port  Arthur’s  fall  has  awakened  even  Japan’s  ally  to  the 
necessity  of  some  sparks  of  moral  duty  with  regard  to  neutrality. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  it  needs  a  military  victory  to  bring  the  ! 
lesson  home  to  civilised  nations  that  they  should  strive  for  peace  I 
rather  than  for  a  continuance  of  war,  that  they  should  keep  their  j 
pledges  and  be  honest.  British,  German  and  French  neutrality  is  j; 
likely  to  be  much  more  strictly  enforced  now  that  Japan’s  foot  is  = 
upon  Russia’s  neck.  Fear  for  their  Far  Eastern  possessions  is  a  | 
wonderful  moral  force  to  keep  Germany  and  France  in  the  narrow 
path  of  rectitude.  The  comparison  between  Japan  and  the 
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United  States  given  in  my  last  article  makes  interesting  the 
following  comment  from  the  New  York  Sun  ;  — 

The  peace  of  a  hemisphere  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  So  far 
thev  have  won  an  honourable,  a  magnificent  victory,  an  achievement  which 
is,  or  very  soon  will  be,  epoch-making  in  its  effect.  When  they  took  Port 
Arthur  some  years  ago  from  China,  and  occupied  it,  and  proceeded  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  well-won  victory,  it  was  snatched  from  them  by 
the  civilised  bullies  of  Europe.  Individuals  can  be  inglorious  and  con- 

■  temptible;  but  nations  can  outdo  them;  and  if  Russia  is  now  bitterly 
expiating  her  share  in  the  infamy  that  was  then  visited  upon  Japan,  she 

■  is  only  reaping  as  she  has  sown,  and  as  she  richly  deserves.  AVe  need 
hardly  observe  that  that  chapter  in  history  will  never  be  repeated,  not 
even  if  all  the  Powers  in  Europe  sought  to  participate  in  it. 

While  America  holds  these  views  Great  Britain  will  probably 
stand  by  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  war  ! 

A  serious  question,  closely  affecting  all  those  nations  who 

I  adhered  to  the  neutrality  circular  of  Mr.  Hay  as  regards  China, 
is  likely  to  arise.  Eussia,  in  a  note  to  the  Powers  as  to  that 
neutrality  and  its  own  maintenance,  declares  that  she  must  take 
her  own  steps  with  regard  to  China.  Before  even  the  Powers 
had  time  to  reply,  a  Eussian  force  violated  Chinese  territory  in 
order  to  attack  the  Japanese  at  Newchwang.  An  extension  of  the 
I  sphere  of  hostilities  to  China  is  not  a  prospect  which  can  be  re- 
I  garded  by  the  world  with  equanimity,  and  it  is  significant  that 
j  Mr.  Hay  has  declared  his  acceptance  of  China’s  declarations, 
thus  preferring  to  trust  China’s  word  rather  than  Eussia’s. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  advent  of  the  Eising 
Sun  at  Port  Arthur  will  have  as  a  result  the  hastening  of  the 
rising  of  the  sun  of  liberty  in  Eussia  ,  even  although  that  dawn  be 
i;  attended  by  ten  times  more  bloodshed  than  the  capture  of  Port 
I  Arthur.  Still  more  important,  ho\vever,  is  the  fact  that  now  and 
r  in  the  future  there  is  no  more  Asia,  no  more  Europe,  no  hard  and 
I  fast  colour  and  race  distinctions.  The  blood  spilt  on  the  glacis 
I  of  the  Port  Arthur  forts  has  for  ever  wiped  out  the  colour  line  in 
I  national  achievement.  The  world  has  become  again  a  community 
=  of  nations,  not  a  series  of  unequal,  water-tight  compartments. 

^  The  race  is  now*  to  the  fittest ,  and  who  will  deny  that  the  victors 

iof  Port  Arthur  do  not  stand  a  chance  of  being  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  wnrld’s  nations.  If  efficiency  and  fitness  are  to  be  the  tests 
of  national  greatness  Japan  will  stand  first,  not  last. 

Alfred  Ste.ad. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DISRAELI.  I 

The  recent  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  renews 
our  interest  in  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  English  history  of 
the  last  century.  Throughout  his  life  Disraeli  made  it  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  metier  to  he  interesting,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
convincing  proof  both  of  his  great  natural  fascination  and  of  the 
adroitness  with  which  he  worked  his  pose,  that  even  beyond  the 
grave  his  character  should  still  exercise  our  curiosity  and  blind  us 
with  the  various  facets  of  its  brilliancy.  He  fairly  bristles  with 
paradoxes,  this  cynic,  who  was  also  a  sentimentalist,  this  Oriental 
mystic,  w'ho  was  one  of  the  most  finished  dandies  in  London,  this 
shameless  adventurer,  with  his  pathetic  and  chivalrous  devotion 
to  his  sovereign,  this  political  Mephistopheles,  who  provided  a  | 
classic  example  of  conjugal  affection.  ]\Iany  have  essayed  to  I 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  “Primrose  Sphinx  ”  ;  but  the  best  testi-  1 
mony  to  their  almost  universal  failure  is  that  each  biographer 
has  produced  a  completely  different  version  of  his  character.  Mr. 
Hitchman,  “  one  of  the  helpless,  somnambulised  cattle  whom  he  j 
led  by  the  nose,”  to  use  Carlyle’s  phrase,  portrays  him  (in  The  I 
Public  Life  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield)  with  charming  mhete 
as  the  disinterested  and  patriotic  statesman.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  when  still  sowing  his  journalistic 
wild  oats,  painted  Disraeli  even  blacker  than  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  himself  in  a  book  unworthy  of  any  serious  biographer, 
simply  overshoots  the  mark.  Fronde,  in  his  Life,  comes  nearer 
to  the  truth,  but  is  hampered  by  being  forced  to  compress  the 
history  of  a  crowded  life  and  the  psychology  of  a  complex  char¬ 
acter  into  a  narrow  and  inadequate  compass.  Both  FrouJe, 
however,  and  Mr.  Sichel,  wdio  has  lately  given  us  an  interesting 
volume  on  Disraeli’s  personality,  lay  too  much  stress  on  his  im¬ 
aginative  and  idealistic  features. 

The  reason  for  this  inability  to  comprehend  a  character,  in  . 
many  respects  singularly  typical  of  his  age,  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the  materials  as  in  the  incapacity  of 
most  English  writers  for  handling  general  ideas.  The  English 
mind  is  too  concrete  for  social  psychology  ;  it  delights  in  the  almost 
mechanical  work  of  classifying  animals,  but  fails  to  produce  any 
classification  of  characters  worth  the  name.  The  Disraeli  problem 
is  admittedly  difficult ;  the  secrecy  which  up  to  the  present  has  | 
kept  us  from  all  knowledge  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  papers  | 
and  correspondence  is  undoubtedly  a  handicap,  but  the  obstacles  I 
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are  by  no  means  insuperable,  nor  is  the  material  so  scanty  as  is 
usually  supposed.  Let  us  take  Disraeli  in  relation  to  his  age,  his 
environment,  his  ancestry,  then  what  would  otherwise  have  struck 
us  as  strange,  not  to  say  impossible,  stands  out  clear  and  inevit¬ 
able.  Another  valuable  source  of  information  is  to  be  found  in 
his  novels,  though  it  is  always  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  autobiographical  in  these  works. 

A  vigorous  and  imaginative  mind,  when  writing  about  its  own 
history,  will  naturally  not  stint  itself  in  its  licences  ;  it  will  abandon 
itself  to  all  kinds  of  hypotheses ;  it  will  take  a  certain  phase  of 
itself,  frame  circumstances  to  suit  its  development,  and  proceed 
on  the  fictitious  assumption ;  it  will  indulge  freely  both  in  cari¬ 
cature  and  idealisation.  In  Vivian  Grey,  for  instance,  Disraeli 
has  slightly  exaggerated  the  more  cynical  side  of  his  nature ; 
Sidonia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  idealised  version  of  Disraeli;  it 
is  Disraeli  raised  to  a  higher  power  ;  it  is  what  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  been,  but  was  not,  any  more  than  the  actual  Byron  was 
as  brave,  as  romantic,  and  as  fascinating  as  the  ideal  Byron,  who 
is  portrayed  in  Conrad,  Childe  Harold,  and  Don  Juan. 

Yet,  none  the  less,  Sidonia,  Fakrcdeen,  Vivian  Grey,  and 
Contarini  Fleming  possess  a  strong  family  likeness,  and  strike  a 
genuine  autobiographical  note.  With  regard  to  the  two  latter, 
Mr.  Sichel,  in  his  study  of  Disraeli,  is  unwarranted  in  his  attempted 
depreciation  of  their  evidence,  on  the  theory  that  they  represent 
merely  a  distorted  and  transient  phase  of  Disraeli’s  development, 
to  be  ascribed  to  ill-health  and  immaturity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  contortions  of  great  men  in  adolescence  are  peculiarly  in¬ 
structive.  It  is  then  that  the  very  elements  of  the  future  man 
are  fermenting  in  the  crucible  ;  and  is  not  growth  more  significant 
than  maturity?  It  is  not  a  paradox,  but  a  fundamental  truth,  to 
say  that  a  man  is  never  more  himself  than  when  he  is  not  himself  ; 
it  is  in  periods  of  violent  upheaval  that  the  conventional  super¬ 
structure  is  destroyed  and  the  innermost  foundations  of  character 
are  laid  bare.  It  is  far  easier  to  tone  down  than  to  touch  up,  and 
the  unrestrained  sincerity  of  these  early  novels,  written  under  the 
impetus  of  an  intense  emotion,  throws  far  more  light  on  Disraeli’s 
real  character  than  a  book  like  Endymion,  the  official  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  his  maturer  years.  A  prudent  use,  then,  of  the  novels, 
and  an  examination  of  his  relations  to  his  age,  environment,  and 
ancestry  should  enable  us  to  construct  a  psychology  of  Disraeli 
that  should  be  at  once  convincing  and  consistent,  and  adequate 
to  shed  light  on  many  of  the  obscure  points  of  his  character. 

The  Sturm  und  Drang  age  of  the  Eevolution  in  which  Disraeli 
was  born  marked  the  passing  of  Europe  from  childhood  to  man¬ 
hood,  from  medievalism  to  modernity.  Like  all  transition 
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periods  it  was  peculiarly  complex,  the  tendencies  being  so  vahei] 
and  so  frequently  accompanied  by  the  reactions  against  them¬ 
selves  that  it  requires  considerable  care  to  disentangle  the  principal 
threads. 

It  was  an  age  of  progress  where  reaction  was  frequently  to  be 
seen  at  work  ;  it  was  an  age  significant  for  a  violent  outburst  of 
scientific  materialism,  and  the  consequently  inevitable  mysticism  y 
of  a  religious  revival.  It  was  an  age  at  once  scientific  and 
romantic,  individual  and  cosmopolitan.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
French  Eevolution  and  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  Condillac  and  of 
Chateaubriand,  of  Laplace  and  of  Shelley,  of  Napoleon  and  of  Tom 
Payne.  It  was  an  age  where  circumstances  produced  strange 
mixtures,  so  that  in  England  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  paradox  that  Gladstone,  the  founder  of  democratic  idealism, 
obtained  his  seat  under  the  old  system  of  close  boroughs,  while  i 
Disraeli,  the  most  brilliant  example  of  the  new  democratic  theory  I 
of  la  carriere  oiivcrte  aux  talents,  found  his  way  to  power  as  the  | 
head  of  the  aristocratic  and  conservative  party.  The  predominant  | 
note,  however,  was  one  of  democratic  individualism.  With  the  I 
French  Eevolution  the  yoke  of  responsibility,  political  and  re-  | 
ligious,  was  violently  thrown  off  ;  new  and  wide  fields  were  opened  I 
out  to  commerce  by  the  extended  communications  and  the  new  I 
mechanical  inventions.  A  quickened  life  broke  in  upon  the 
lethargy  of  the  jH’Gvious  century.  The  struggle  for  existence 
entered  on  a  sharper  and  intenser  phase.  Ambitious  men 
vehemently  dashed  themselves  against  the  social  barrier,  which, 
day  by  day,  became  easier  to  climb.  In  every  department  it  was 
the  age  of  the  clever  and  ambitious  parvenu.  In  war  and  in 
politics  Napoleon,  in  poetry  Burns,  in  fiction  Balzac,  give  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  new’  regime.  \ 

But  equality  is  a  medal  with  two  faces  :  on  the  one  side  is 
written,  “  I  am  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  everyone  else”; 
on  the  other,  “  Everyone  else  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
myself.”  The  first  was  the  motto  of  the  rampant  individualism 
and  vigorous  national  policy  of  Disraeli,  the  latter  of  the  hesitating 
Christian  spirit  and  sentimental  cosmopolitanism  of  Gladstone. 
Gladstone,  indeed,  is  such  an  excellent  foil  to  Disraeli  that  we 
may  well  be  permitted  the  following  quotations,  wdicre  the  rift  in 
his  lute,  between  the  chiu’chman  and  the  politician,  stands  in 
pointed  contrast  to  the  unity  of  purpose  that  from  his  earliest 
years  actuated  his  rival.  Gladstone,  torn  between  his  missionary 
impulse  and  yearning  for  aiJostolic  destination  on  the  one  hand, 
and  healthy  ambition  on  the  other,  writes  to  his  father  : — “I  am 
willing  to  persuade  myself  that  in  spite  of  other  longings,  which  1 
often  feel,  my  heart  is  prepared  to  yield  other  hopes  and  other 
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desires  for  this ;  of  being  permitted  to  be  the  humblest  of  those 
who  may  be  commissioned  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  man  the 
maf^nanimity  and  glory  of  Christian  truth.  Politics  are  fascin¬ 
ating  to  me,  perhaps  too  fascinating.  My  temper  is  so  excitable 
that  I  should  fear  giving  up  my  mind  to  other  subjects,  which 
have  ever  proved  sufficiently  alluring  to  me,  and  which  I  fear 
would  make  my  life  a  series  of  unsatisfied  longings  and  expecta¬ 
tions.”  Disraeli  is  less  undecided.  I  quote  the  following  from 
Contarini  Fleming  : — “I  should  have  killed  myself  if  I  had  not 
been  supported  by  my  ambition,  which  now  each  day  became 
more  quickening,  so  that  the  desire  of  distinction  and  of  astound¬ 
ing  action  raged  in  my  soul,  and  when  I  realised  that  so  many 
years  must  elapse  before  I  could  realise  my  ideal,  I  gnashed  my 
teeth  in  silent  rage  and  cursed  my  existence.”  Disraeli  will 
give  up  anything  rather  than  his  chance  of  being  a  great  man. 
At  a  time  when  most  clever  young  men  of  his  age  were  thinking 
of  a  scholarship  he  had  finally  decided  to  go  in  for  a  premiership. 
He  has  planned  his  campaign,  he  will  fool  the  world  to  the  top 
of  its  bent.  When  yet  a  boy  Disraeli  says,  as  Vivian  Grey  ; 
‘We  must  mix  with  the  herd,  we  must  sympathise  with  the 
sorrow  that  we  do  not  feel  and  share  the  merriment  of  fools.  To 
rule  men  we  must  be  men,  to  prove  that  we  are  strong  we  must 
be  weak.  Our  wisdom  must  be  concealed  under  folly,  our  con¬ 
stancy  under  caprice.” 

None  the  less,  Disraeli  had  too  vivid  an  imagination,  too  keen 
a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  not  to  be  affected  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  current  romanticism.  We  see  this  in  the  Eastern  novels 
of  Tiincred  and  Alroy,  also  in  Contarini  Fleming,  the  English 
Wilhelm  Meister,  which  exhibits  the  weaker  and  more  morbid  side 
of  the  author’s  character,  and  is  a  useful  supplement  to  Vivian 
Grey.  But  it  is  the  latter,  how'ever,  who  represents  most 
accurately  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  young  Disraeli,  and, 
taken  generally,  is  a  broad  adumbration  of  his  subsequent 
career.  But  the  Disraeli  of  Vivian  Grey  was  not  so  unique  as  is 
usually  considered,  and  an  analogy  between  him  and  a  celebrated 
Frenchman,  wffio  wrote  a  novel  about  the  same  period,  and  one, 
moreover,  singularly  typical  of  his  age,  proves  instructive. 
Benjamin  Disraeli  and  Henri  Beyle  were  in  all  superficial  details 
so  absolutely  different  that  one  might  well  hesitate  before  making 
the  comparison,  yet  they  were  radically  similar  in  many  of  their 
larger  outlines,  and  in  particular  their  characters,  as  revealed  in 
the  heroes  of  two  novels,  Vivian  Grey  and  Le  Rouge  et  Le 
Noir,  show  an  extraordinary  resemblance.  Both  Julien  Sorel 
and  Vivian  Grey  are  impelled  by  a  violent  and  overwhelming 
ambition ;  both  originally  excluded  by  their  status  from  participa- 
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tion  ill  the  great  prizes  of  the  world,  set  out  undaunted  to  conquer 
the  one  as  a  priest,  the  other  as  a  politician.  Cynical,  with  that 
extreme  and  savage  species  of  cynicism  which  is  the  reaction 
from  intonst;  sensitiveness,  they  both  wage  war  on  society  in  their 
passion  for  success,  while  the  nobler  and  more  generous  instincts 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  them  perish  in  the  struggle. 

But  this  Time-Spirit  of  individualism  was  no  mere  cold-blooded 
philosophy  of  egoism.  It  was,  after  all,  an  age  of  genuine  poetry, 
of  fresh  ideals.  The  halo  of  romance  encircled  the  most  aban¬ 
doned  sinners.  Individualism  found,  in  addition,  an  aesthetic 
sanction,  as  was  seen  in  the  prodigious  vogue  of  Byron,  where  the 
picturesque  pose  of  the  one  man  pitted  against  society  appealed 
strongly  to  the  jiopular  imagination.  How  deeply  Disraeli  was 
imbued  with  Byronism  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  whole  tone 
and  manner  of  his  early  life,  but  by  his  resuscitation  of  the 
Byronic  legend  in  Venetia. 

This  spirit  of  idealism  and  intense  practical  energy  is  met 
with  again  in  Disraeli’s  race  and  ancestry.  The  Jewish  race 
is  a  compound  of  materialism  and  idealism.  The  Jew  is  the 
dreamer  in  action,  combining  fluid  imagination  with  adamantine 
resolution.  These  two  phases  of  the  Jewish  character  are  seen 
excellently  in  Disraeli’s  father  and  paternal  grandfather.  The 
latter,  an  Italian  Jew,  came  over  to  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  quickly  made  a  fortune  by  dint  of 
his  shrewd  business  talent  and  fixity.  His  son  Isaac  was  gifted 
with  an  unfortunate  superfluity  of  the  poetic  temperament.  His 
youth  was  erratic  and  unhappy,  but  when  close  on  thirty  he  found 
a  secure  refuge  in  the  quiet  waters  of  literature.  To  his  Semitic 
blood  is  to  be  also  traced  Disraeli’s  prodigious  tenacity  of  purpose. 
He  came  of  a  stiff-necked  people,  so  that  opposition  stimulated 
him,  and  his  early  failures  served  but  to  render  sw'eeter  his 
eventual  success.  He  had,  too,  the  calculating  foresight  of  the 
Jew,  and  could  pierce  the  future,  if  not  with  prophetic  vision,  ai 
any  rate,  with  marvellous  intuition.  His  oriental  strain  of 
mysticism,  moreover,  served  him  in  good  stead.  He  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  scion  of  the  Chosen  People ,  and  came  of  a  race  which 
had  never  sullied  its  purity  of  lineage  by  changing  its  blood.  Was 
he  not  the  chosen  man  of  the  chosen  race?  Could  he  not  read 
his  future,  if  not  in  the  stars,  “  which  are  the  brain  of  heaven,” 
yet  in  his  own  brilliant  and  meteoric  brain?  He  had  a  full 
measure  of  the  pride  of  race,  and  plumed  himself  to  the  last  on 
what  he  may  well  have  called  “  the  oriental  ichor  in  his  veins.” 
If  his  enemies  dubbed  him  a  parvenu  he  would  fling  the  wTetched 
taunt  back  in  their  faces,  bidding  them  realise  that  they  came 
from  a  parvenu  and  mingled  race,  while  he  himself  was  sprung 
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from  the  purest  blood  in  Europe.  How  keen  was  this  genea- 
lomcal  Judaism  we  can  see  from  the  classic  letter  to  O’Connell, 
where  he  wrote  that  ‘  ‘  the  hereditary  bondsman  had  forgotten 
the  clank  of  his  fetters,”  and  from  his  masterpiece  of  character¬ 
drawing,  Sidonia,  who,  with  wealth,  intellect,  and  powder  at  his 
command,  yet  found  his  chief  “  source  of  interest  in  his  descent 
and  in  the  fortunes  of  his  race.”  Disraeli’s  Judaism,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  creed.  Few,  no 
doubt,  are  the  instances  of  a  converted  Jew  proving  a  genuine 
Christian,  but  Disraeli  had  too  much  of  the  mystic  in  him  to  be 
an  atheist,  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  elasticity  of  his  im¬ 
agination,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  reasonably 
sincere  in  his  belief  that  Christianity  was  merely  completed 
Judaism,  Calvary  but  the  logical  corollary  of  Sinai.  He  would 
also,  no  doubt,  find  a  malicious  joy  in  reminding  those  who 
taunted  him  with  his  origin,  that  “one  half  of  Christendom 
worships  a  Jew  and  the  other  half  a  Jewess.”  Anyway,  the 
Christian  religion  played  nothing  approaching  an  integral  part  in 
his  life;  while  an  amiable  acquiescence  in  its  dogmas  was,  as  it 
has  been  with  so  many,  but  an  intellectual  habit.  His  Jewish 
origin  helped  him,  moreover,  in  that  he  approached  the  problems 
of  politics  with  a  mind  free  from  conventional  British  prejudices. 
He  was  never  a  thorough  Englishman,  and  was  proud  of  the 
fact,  instead  of  thanking  God  “  that  he  was  born  an  Englishman,” 
as  do  many  of  his  race,  who  betray  in  their  every  word  and  action 
their  Jewish  nationality.  His  admirable  expert  knowledge  of  the 
English  character  was  throughout  professional,  not  sympathetic. 

When  we  turn  to  Disraeli’s  early  environment,  we  find  that  it 
was  one  calculated  to  foster  both  ambition  and  a  literary  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  breathed  from  his  earliest  days  the  atmosphere  of 
books,  and  almost  from  the  cradle  imbibed  avidly  the  many 
volumes  of  Voltaire.  Nothing  is  so  stimulating  to  the  youthful 
mind  as  the  unchecked  run  of  a  library,  with  its  delightful  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  unexplored  country  of  literature.  His  natural 
sensitiveness  was  hardened  by  his  experiences  at  school,  where  his 
nationality  and  cleverness  rendered  him  unpopular.  The  reaction 
intensified  his  already  precocious  ambition,  and  gave  him  that 
consciousness  of  semi-isolation  which  formed  one  of  the  chief 
parts  of  his  strength.  His  ambition  was  further  heightened  by 
the  smart  literary  set  which  he  met  constantly  at  his  father’s 
house,  and  his  early  glimpses  of  the  great  world.  Disraeli  is 
palpably  exaggerating  when  he  says,  d  propos  of  Vivian,  that  “  he 
^as  a  tender  plant  in  a  moral  hothouse,”  but  the  following 
passage  is  significant  : — “He  became  habituated  to  the  idea  that 
everything  could  be  achieved  by  dexterity,  that  there  was  no 
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test  of  conduct  except  success  ;  to  be  ready  to  advance  any  opinion 
to  possess  none  ;  to  look  upon  every  man  as  a  tool ,  and  never  to  do  1 
anything  which  had  not  a  definite  though  circuitous  purpose.”  f 
It  is  this  trait  of  doing  things  with  an  object  which  supplies  | 
the  true  clue  to  Disraeli  as  a  man  of  letters.  We  admit,  of  course,  L 
the  vercc  and  brilliancy  of  the  novels,  their  claim  to  rank  as  f 
classic,  but  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of 
them  unless  they  be  taken  in  the  closest  conjunction  with  their  1 
author’s  political  career.  Vivian  Grey,  for  instance,  no  doubt  f 
afforded  an  excellent  outlet  for  the  fermenting  passion  I 
of  Disraeli’s  youth ;  it  was  itself  one  of  the  best  society  novels  ! 
ever  written,  but  it  was  something  more.  Before  that  time  the 
future  Premier  had  been  hiding  his  light.  How  could  he  obtain 
a  free  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  gifts?  His  father’s  Bohemian 
clique  scarcely  answered  his  purpose.  How  could  he  burst  open 
the  doors  of  society?  The  bombshell  was  supplied  by  Ftiian 
Grey.  It  was  a  case  of  self-advertisement  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
fine  art,  and  Disraeli  introduced  himself  to  the  public  with  a  bow 
of  most  elaborate  flourishes.  Contarini  Fleming  strikes  a  slightly 
different  note,  exhibiting  the  more  poetic  side  of  its  author’s 
character ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  at  the  time  when  it  was 
published  Disraeli’s  long  absence  in  the  East  had  temporarily 
obscured  his  fame  in  London,  and  that  it  was  the  success  of 
Contarini  Fleming  which  secured  for  him  once  more  the  entree 
into  society.  Similarly,  Coningsby ,  Sybil,  and  Tancred  were,  in 


the  main,  but  the  gospels  in  which,  in  the  role  of  a  political  saviour,  i 
he  propagated  the  new  creed  of  Young  England.  Lothair  and  ■ 
Endymion  were  partly  written  to  replenish  his  empty  exchequer.  | 
The  protagonists,  moreover,  in  all  his  chief  novels  were  fashioned  ij 
in  the  image  of  himself,  even  Lord  Cadurcis  in  Venetia,  who  is 
theoretically  Byron,  is  portrayed  with  the  physical  features  of  the 
author,  so  as  to  ensure  a  vivid  impression  on  the  public  mind  of 
his  own  personality.  Not  that  Disraeli  did  not  experience  a 
genuine  joy  in  the  wielding  of  the  pen.  He  could  soar  high  in  his  : 
flights  of  mysticism  and  romance ;  could  describe  the  picturesque 
and  the  beautiful  in  passages  of  inspired  rhetoric,  though  it  was 
in  the  dash  and  brilliancy  of  his  satire,  which  at  its  best  equalled 
that  of  Heine,  Voltaire,  or  Byron,  that  he  was  most  himself. 
His  style  is  redolent  of  his  race.  It  possesses  the  genuine  Orien-  ^ 
tal  glamour,  the  Oriental  love  of  gorgeous  and  grandiose  magnifi-  ■ 
cence,  the  Oriental  lack  of  symmetry  and  proportion.  His 
prodigious  genius  for  sarcasm  was  also  Semitic,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  Bryce,  who  considers  that  gift  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  race,  instancing,  as  examples,  Lucian  and  Heine,  the 
greatest  satirists  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
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The  same  combination  of  temperament  and  policy  which  ex¬ 
plains  Disraeli,  the  man  of  letters,  explains  Disraeli,  the  dandy. 
Living  as  he  did  in  an  age  which  revolted,  under  the  leadership  of 
Count  d’Orsay,  against  the  chaste  and  classic  traditions  of  Brum- 
inel.  and  which  olfered  in  the  elal)orate  picturesqueness  of  its  dress 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  expression  of  personality,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  ambitious  a  nature  as  Disraeli’s  should,  even 
apart  from  other  reasons,  enter  gaily  into  the  sartorial  arena? 
These  early  5’ears  remind  us  of  Alcibiades,  who,  in  his  youth,  his 
genius,  his  precocious  political  ambitions,  his  aristocratic  lineage 
and  superb  insolence,  his  extravagance  and  irresponsibility,  oft'ers 
a  fairly  close  analogy.  Disraeli,  however,  was  an  Alcibiades  with 
ballast,  and  his  most  erratic  phases  were  governed  by  a  consistent 
purpose.  He  had,  it  is  true,  the  regular  Hebrew  love  for  the 
picturesque,  the  craving  of  his  race  for  flamboyant  display  ;  but  the 
unique  characteristic  of  the  man  was  the  ingenious  method  by 
which  he  exploited  even  his  weaknesses  to  advance  his  purpose. 
Kealising  that  nothing  was  more  fatal  to  his  career  than  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  public,  that  to  be  hated  was  better  than  to  be 
ignored,  and  that  notoriety  was  a  passable  substitute  for  fame,  he 
was  determined  to  bulk  largely  in  the  public  eye.  Living,  for¬ 
tunately,  in  an  age  when  dandyism,  if  not  an  art,  was  at  any  rate  a 
career, and  when  “wild,  melancholy  men’’  were  still  the  rage 
among  the  ladies,  he  worked  the  dandy  and  Byronic  [wse  with 
phenomenal  success.  But  his  social  career  was  not  all  pose.  Though 
political  ambition  was  to  him  always  the  main  point  of  existence, 
he  was  far  too  healthy  to  lose  sight  of  the  small  change  of  life. 
He  had  a  genuine  love  of  society.  His  remark  d  propos  of 
Gladstone,  “  What  can  we  do  with  a  leader  who  is  not  even  in 
society?’’  was  sincere  in  spite  of  being  an  epigram,  and  the  hosts 
of  great  ladies  who  crowd  his  novels  attest  conclusively  to  his  social 
fastidiousness.  But  the  most  convincing  proof  of  this  lighter 
side  of  his  nature  is  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence  with  his 
sister.  Those  letters,  dashed  off  hurriedly  to  his  “dearest  Sa,’’ 
written  with  that  complete  lack  of  ceremony  which  is  the  sign  of 
a  perfect  intimacy,  show  with  what  zest  he  frequented  balls  and 
water  parties,  dinners  and  soirees.  Yet  his  ambition  is  never 
far  in  the  background.  He  goes  to  the  House  of  Commons,  hears 
the  big  man  speak,  and  then  writes  to  his  sister,  “But  between 
ourselves  I  could  floor  them  all.’’  His  genius  for  conversation 
IS  historic,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  considered  that  the 
one  unforgivable  sin  wms  to  be  a  bore.  He  had  not,  it  is  true, 
Gladstone’s  habit  of  unburdening  himself  freely  to  the  most  casual 
of  acquaintances.  How  many,  indeed,  were  there  of  his  intimates 
who  had  penetrated  the  secret  places  of  his  heart?  But  over- 
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much  sincerity  is  a  hindrance  to  the  art  of  conversation;  and 
many  of  his  most  brilliant  paradoxes  were  thrown  off  as  an  I 
evasive  retort  to  an  impertinent  question.  When,  however  we  I 
come  to  Disraeli’s  social  and  private  life,  the  most  interesting 
question  that  presents  itself  is  that  of  his  relation  to  his  wife*  I 
Even  though  he  had  discoursed  in  Contarini  Fleming  of  the  grand  f 
passion  with  all  the  high-flown  sentimentalism  of  the  age,  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  him,  considering  the  disparity  of  their 
ages,  to  be  seriously  in  love  with  Mrs.  Disraeli ;  and  it  must  have 
seemed  that  he  had  been  forced  to  exchange  the  poetry  of  the 
mistress  for  the  prose  of  the  wife.  Had  he  not,  about  ten  years 
before  his  marriage,  written  to  his  sister,  “How  would  you  like 

Lady  B - for  a  sister-in  law?  Clever,  L*25,000,  and  domestic. 

As  for  love,  all  my  friends  who  have  married  for  love  either  beat  \\ 
their  wives,  or  live  apart  from  them.  This  is  literally  true.  I  i 
may  commit  many  follies,  hut  never  that  of  marrying  for  love, 
which,  I  am  convinced,  cannot  but  be  a  guarantee  of  infelicity.”  , 
Yet  this  union,  based  originally  on  mere  policy  and  caniaraderie,  \ 
was  eventually  crowned  with  the  most  faithful  of  loves.  It  was  | 
his  wife’s  absorbing  interest  in  his  career  that  supplied  the  link.  I 
He  has  himself  written  that  the  most  exquisite  moment  in  a  man’s  F 
life  was  when  ho  surprised  his  lady-love  reading  the  manuscript 
of  his  first  speech,  and  the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Disraeli  in  his  suc¬ 
cesses  may  well  have  given  them  a  yet  further  charm.  The 
situation  is  well  expressed  in  the  remark  of  Mrs.  Disraeli’s  :  “You  j 
know  you  married  me  for  money ,  and  I  know  that  if  you  had  to  do  : 
it  again  you  would  do  it  for  love.’’  j 

In  fact,  the  warm  and  constant  affection  Disraeli  lavished  on  his  i 
wife  during  her  lifetime,  and  the  poignant  grief  that  he  evinced  | 
at  her  death,  furnish  a  more  than  sufficient  refutation  to  those  j 
who  persist  in  regarding  him  as  a  mere  cynical  fortune-hunter. 
Disraeli,  like  Browning —  I 

“Had  two  soul  sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with,  t 

One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loved  her.” 

In  the  other  departments  of  private  life  he  was  likewise  exemplary,  i 
His  hardness  was  limited  to  politics ;  he  was  the  most  dutiful 
of  sons,  the  most  affectionate  of  brothers,  the  most  faithful  of 
friends.  His  debts,  for  the  most  part,  were  incurred  by  backing 
the  bills  of  other  men.  His  touching  and  romantic  friendship  for 
Mrs.  Brydges  Williams,  the  eccentric  old  Cornish  lady  who  gave 
him  pecuniary  assistance  at  a  critical  period  of  his  career,  is  well 
known.  The  story,  again,  of  the  Premier  and  his  wife  dancing  a 
Highland  jig  in  their  night  apparel,  on  hearing  of  the  success  of 
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an  old  friend,  shows  how  little  the  bitter  struggles  of  politics  had 
hardened  his  heart.  Particularly  pathetic,  also,  is  the  mutual 
affection  between  him  and  the  Queen,  that  sweetened  his  last 
years.  She  was,  as  we  read  in  a  letter  of  Disraeli’s  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Ely,  “the  best  friend  he  had  in  the  world.’’ 

But  Disraeli,  though  he  fulhlled  himself  in  many  ways,  was 
first  of  all  a  politician ,  and  it  is  Disraeli  the  politician  rather  than 
Disraeli  the  man  of  letters,  the  dandy,  or  the  human  being,  that 
principally  provokes  our  interest.  What  were  his  real  views  on 
politics?  How  far  can  we  distinguish  between  the  official  edition 
of  himself  which  he  displayed  for  public  inspection  and  the 
original  that  he  alone  could  read?  Given  his  policy,  how  far  was 
it  justifiable,  how  far  rational?  The  view  of  his  most  devoted,  but 
yet  in  reality  quite  unappreciative,  admirers,  that  throughout  a  poli¬ 
tical  career  of  over  half-a-century  he  remained  consistently  and 
absolutely  faithful  to  his  original  ideals,  and  that  he  introduced 
into  politics  an  integrity  and  disinterestedness  that  Parliament 
had  rarely  witnessed,  is  even  more  absurd  than  the  opinion  of 
his  blind  and  malignant  enemies  that  he  was  a  mere  charlatan  who 
juggled  with  parties  and  the  people  without  possessing  a  single 
genuine  political  faith  of  his  own.  Disraeli,  as  was  inevitable  in  a 
manof  so  detached  and  unprejudiced  a  nature,  simply  took  the  party 
system  at  its  true  worth,  and,  of  course,  realised  from  the  outset 
that  before  he  could  do  anything  worth  doing  he  must  first  obtain 
that  power  which  alone  could  give  him  the  opportunity  of  doing 
it.  His  attack  on  Peel  was,  primd  facie,  an  occasion  that  it  would 
have  been  the  depth  of  folly  to  have  missed,  and  iMr.  Birrell’s 
statement  that  Disraeli  “  ate  his  peck  of  dirt,’’  together  with  com¬ 
parison  of  him  to  Casanova,  is  mere  petulance.  For  these  pre¬ 
liminary  stages  of  the  higher  politics  Disraeli  was  admirably  fitted, 
and  the  following  autobiographic  passages  from  Tancred  show’  how 
congenial  were  his  Herculean  labours  : — “To  be  the  centre  of  a 
maze  of  mananivres  was  his  empyrean,  and  while  he  recognised 
in  them  the  best  means  of  success  he  found  in  their  exercise  a 
means  of  constant  delight’’ ;  and,  again,  “  ‘Intrigue,’  cried  the 
young  prince ,  using ,  as  was  his  custom ,  a  superfluity  of  expression 
both  of  voice  and  hand  and  eyes,  ‘  intrigue,  it  is  life,  it  is  the  only 
thing.  If  you  wish  to  produce  a  result  you  must  make  a  com¬ 
bination,  and  you  call  combination  intrigue.’’’  Disraeli  viewed 
party  politics  from  the  dispassionate  standpoint  of  a  chess-player, 
“playing  off  the  proud  peers  like  pawns,’’  skilfully  manoeuvring 
his  knights  and  bishops  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  mediaeval 
castles,  though  it  w’as  “in  his  masterly  manipulation  of  his 
queen’’  that  he  really  surpassed  himself.  What  a  contrast  to 
Gladstone’s  youthful  frame  of  mind,  who  entered  politics  because 
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he  felt  a  strong  moral  duty  to  defend  that  Church  which  he  was 
afterwards  partly  to  disestablish  against  the  insidious  attacks  of 
philosophic  Kadicalism.  But  Disraeli’s  point  of  view  was,  after 
all,  merely  that  which  was  obvious  and  rational.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  whole  efficiency  of  the  party  system  as  a  means  of  cam-  i 
ing  on  the  government  is  based  on  that  sagacious  inconsistency, 
so  characteristic  of  this  country,  which,  cheerfully  accommodatini 
the  most  untractable  of  facts  to  the  most  docile  of  theories,  draws 
between  the  two  parties  no  clear  dividing  line  either  of  principle  or 
of  class.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  with  her  foolish  consis-  I 
tency,  has  laid  down  definite  and  distinct  issues,  with  the  result 
that,  until  the  Cabinet  of  Waldeck-Kousseau,  her  Party  Govern¬ 
ment,  owing  to  the  groups  which  a  rigid  and  conscientious  consis¬ 
tency  must  inevitably  create,  was  as  ephemeral  and  inefficient  as 
ours  has,  on  the  whole,  been  stable  and  successful.  The  only 
vital  distinction  in  England  is  that  between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs. 
Whigs  and  Tories  were,  in  their  origin,  merely  the  names  forth 
two  rival  organisations  for  the  pursuit  of  political  power  into 
which  the  oligarchy  of  the  time  had  divided  itself.  Party  catch¬ 
words  indicate  as  much  essential  difference  as  the  badges  by  which 
the  two  sides  of  a  scratch  game  symbolise  a  fictitious  distinction. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
of  Gladstone,  written  comparatively  early  in  his  career,  which 
shows  convincingly  that  the  subsequent  democratic  idealist  fully 
realised  the  intrinsic  force  of  the  party  system — “Each  of  them, 
the  Whig  and  the  Tory  Party,  comprises  within  itself  far  greater 
divergences  than  can  be  noticed  as  dividing  the  more  moderate 
portion  of  the  one  from  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  other. 
The  great  English  parties  differ  no  more  in  their  general  outlines 
than  by  a  somewhat  different  distribution  of  the  same  elements  in 
each.’’  It  is  impossible  for  the  opportunist  position  to  be  more 
cogently  stated.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  paradox  that  political 
integrity  should  be  traditionally  associated  with  the  name  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  accomplished  more  than  any  other  of  our  statesmen 
in  changing  statesmanship  into  demagogy.  His  pronouncedly 
religious  temperament,  however,  lt>d  to  extraordinary  results,  and 
his  psychological  condition  was  best  expressed  in  the  well-known 
epigram  that  “he  followed  his  conscience  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  driver  of  a  gig  follow’s  the  horses.’’  It  was  not  that  he 
was  deliberately  insincere.  He  could  deceive  himself  as  well  as 
others  with  his  ingenious  sophisms.  His  sincerity  was  merely  so 
elastic,  his  enthusiasm  so  adaptable,  that  he  found  it  easy  to  be 
sincere  and  enthusiastic,  inter  alia,  about  those  things  which 
coincided  with  his  interests. 

Carlyle  hits  the  mark  in  dubbing  Gladstone  ‘  ‘  a  deeper  and 
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unconscious  juggler,”  as  contrasted  with  Disraeli,  ”  the  clever, 
conscious  juggler.”  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  played  the  game 
straight  with  himself.  He  did  not,  like  his  rival,  have  recourse  to 
supernatural  inspiration  for  every  argument  that  dropped  from  his 
sjiecious  lips,  or  degrade  his  Deity  into  a  veritable  dcus  ex  machind, 
whose  function  it  was  to  sanction  the  most  elementary  dictates  of 
Parliamentary  tactics. 

Yet,  though  he  exhibited  a  prudent  elasticity  in  his  handling 
of  the  minor  details  of  party  politics,  in  the  main  outlines  of  his 
[lolicy  he  remained  consistent  and  true  to  himself  throughout  his 
career.  The  romantic  strain  in  his  temioerament  rendered  him 
congenitally  ojiposed  to  the  cut-and-dried  utilitarianism  of  the 
Whigs.  The  renovated  Toryism  of  New  England,  for  which  he 
was  largely  responsible,  though  to  a  great  extent  merely  a  move 
in  the  game,  is  deeply  stamped  with  the  impress  of  his  own 
nature.  That  his  bias  was  naturally  aristocratic  no  one  can 
doubt  who  has  read  the  passage  in  the  Revolutionary  Epicke, 
or  has  appreciated  the  tone  of  personal  superiority  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  mediocre  that  i^ervades  all  his  writings.  His 
Conservatism,  however,  was  not  the  orthodox  Conservatism  of  the 
Eldon  school,  “the  barren  mule  of  politics  which  engenders 
nothing,”  to  use  his  own  phrase,  hut  a  more  picturesque  and 
practical  policy.  He  poured  successfully  the  new  wine  of  Demo¬ 
cracy  into  the  old  bottles  of  Toryism,  and  thus,  while  no  doubt 
indulging  the  more  romantic  side  of  his  nature,  placed  his  party 
on  a  more  modern  and  workable  basis.  Disraeli’s  policy,  in  fact, 
was  always  one  of  sane  and  rational  Opportunism.  In  the  same 
way  that  Gambetta,  a  fellow  Jew  and  the  exponent  of  Oppor¬ 
tunism  in  France,  opposed  “  a  policy  of  results  to  the  policy  of 
chimeras  ”  of  the  reactionaries,  Disraeli  opposed  to  Gladstone’s 
dangerous  and  visionary  ideals  a  policy  that  was  at  once  feasible 
and  salutary.  Disraeli  invariably  treated  England  as  a  definite 
country  with  a  definite  personality  of  its  own,  requiring  individual 
attention  and  delicate  handling,  while  Gladstone  regarded  her  as 
a  mere  tabula  rasa  on  which  the  latest  new-fangled  doctrines 
could  be  easily  imprinted.  Precisely  the  same  spirit  induced 
Gladstone  to  treat  the  Queen  as  a  department  of  State  and 
Disraeli  to  treat  her  as  a  woman.  In  home  politics  he  grasped 
well  that  transition  from  feudal  to  federal  principles  which  was 
the  keynote  of  last  century  politics,  and  in  the  New  England 
policy  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  showed  his  skill  in  diverting 
into  safe  channels  the  ever-threatening  tide  of  Democracy.  His 
detractors  object  that  no  great  measures  stand  identified  with  his 
name;  but  here  the  Fates  were  against  him.  It  was  a  cruel 
paradox  that  when  at  last  he  obtained  an  untrammelled  power  he 
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was  too  old  and  jaded  to  initiate  any  new  creative  measure  in 
domestic  affairs.  I  quote  Mrs.  Disraeli:  “You  don’t  know  mr 
Dizzy ;  what  great  plans  he  has  long  matured  for  the  good  and 
greatness  of  England.  But  they  have  made  him  wait  and  drudge 
so  long,  and  now  time  is  against  him.’’  In  his  foreign  policy 
however,  he  displayed  his  characteristic  combination  of  practical 
and  imaginative  strength.  In  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  obtained  the  foremost  place  in  England,  he  desired  that 
England  should  acquire  the  foremost  rank  among  the  nations; 
while,  as  is  shown  by  his  Imperial  policy,  he  infused  somethin^ 
of  his  owm  picturesquencss  into  the  policy  of  the  most  prosaic  j 
Power  in  Europe.  His  Indian  policy,  in  particular,  proves  with 
what  practical  imagination  he  had  divined  how  much  lay  in  a 
name,  and  that  to  the  feudatory  princes  it  meant  all  the  difference 
whether  they  paid  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  England  or  to 
the  Empress  of  India. 

Disraeli’s  master-passion  was  ambition.  But  he  was  no  mono¬ 
maniac  like  Napoleon.  In  the  same  way  that  Sidonia,  the  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  man,  according  to  Disraeli,  played  with  a 
master’s  hand  on  the  whole  gamut  of  life,  so  did  Disraeli,  though 
on  a  lesser  scale,  live  largely  and  fully.  He  lived  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  Arabian  deserts  and  in  the  crowded  drawing-rooms  of  St. 
James’s ;  in  the  halls  of  Westminster  and  in  the  quietude  of 
Bradenham  ;  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  study  and  in  the  historic 
chambers  of  Downing  Street.  To  few  men  has  it  been  given  to 
express  themselves  in  so  many  different  ways.  What  matter  if 
his  feats  of  statesmanship  were  restricted  by  the  limitations  of 
the  Parliamentary  system  and  the  handicap  of  his  own  failing 
health  ?  To  such  a  nature  the  joy  of  life  lay  rather  in  the  winning 
than  in  the  using  of  the  prize.  It  is  the  romance  and  character 
of  the  man  that  perpetuate  his  memory  rather  than  his  political 
achievements.  He  lives  as  a  great  career.  When  yet  a  boy  he 
had  mapped  out  his  future,  and  he  realised  his  ambition  in  every 
detail.  By  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  determination  he  lifted 
himself  from  the  Ghetto  to  the  highest  position  in  England,  -^s 
he  himself  said,  in  one  of  Mrs.  Craigie’s  novels:  “Many  men 
have  talent ;  few  men  have  genius  ;  fewer  still  have  character.’ 

Hor.ace  B.  Samuel. 


“PACIFIC  PENETRATION”  AND  POLICE. 

THE  SITI  ATION  IN  MOEOCCO. 

“All  is  well  in  Morocco.”  I  doubt  it. 

Of  course,  if  one  takes  it  from  the  French  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  true  for  the  present,  but  from  the  British  standpoint  all  is 
very  wrong. 

I  speak  as  a  journalist  who  spent  some  time  in  Morocco  at  the 
time  of  the  Perdicaris  abduction.  That  affair,  having  excited 
public  attention  for  a  brief  spell,  has,  I  suppose,  passed  out  of 
recollection  as  a  ”  closed  incident.”  But  the  carrying  off  of 
Perdicaris  by  Raisuli,  and  his  restoration  to  liberty  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  some  T14,000  and  the  release  of  a  band  of  brigands,  who 
were  imprisoned  in  the  loathsome  Khasba,  in  Tangier,  provided 
merely  a  symptom.  It  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention ,  and  it  wms  ‘  ‘  arranged  ’  ’  by  those  who  were 
using  Raisuli  as  a  tool,  and  I  suspect  that  the  intention  was  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  British  Government  by  compelling  the 
Americans,  who  were  then  in  the  throes  of  a  Presidential  election, 
to  intervene. 

If  any  one  else  than  Admiral  Chadwick  had  been  on  the 
station  we  should  have  seen  marines  landed  in  Tangier. 
Personally,  I  did  my  best  to  dissuade  the  Admiral  from  taking 
this  course,  as  he  was  very  desirous  of  testing  the  truth  of  the 
representation  that  no  harm  would  follow  the  landing  of  his 
marines.  Indeed,  he  had  so  far  the  honesty  of  his  convictions 
that  when  Air.  Perdicaris  returned  to  his  house,  he  sent  ashore 
the  band  of  his  flagship  to  play  ‘‘Yankee  Doodle”  on  the 
promenade  in  front  Of  the  principal  beach  hotel,  and  afterwards 
at  the  town  house  of  Air.  Perdicaris.  Except  for  a  great  amount 
of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  Aloors,  nothing  followed. 

Among  the  conversations  with  the  many  people  with  whom  I 
came  into  contact  I  shall  always  recollect  a  most  interesting 
interview  w'ith  a  lady,  who  is  pleased  to  style  herself  ‘‘The 
Princess  of  Wazan,”  the  mother  of  the  two  Shereefs,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  negotiations  with  Raisuli  quite  successfully  in  the 
interests  of  the  French. 

That  a  British  prisoner,  Air.  Cromwell  Varley,  was  also  in 
captivity,  did  not  seem  to  trouble  anyone. 

The  Princess  of  Wazan  was,  as  everybody  know’s,  the  widow  of 
the  Shereef,  who  married  her  w'hen  she  was  an  English  governess  in 
the  household  of  Air.  Perdicaris.  She  is  a  woman  who  retains  her 
English  sympathies  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  she  explained 
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to  me  that  she  held  a  very  difficult  position  ;  one  half  of  her  mind  f 
only  being  Moorish,  and  the  other  half  European.  I 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  times,”  she  said,  ‘‘I  have  I 
translated  into  Arabic  the  clauses  of  the  Anglo-French  Agree-  I 
ment  referring  to  Morocco.  The  terms  of  the  Convention  are  I 
better  known  in  the  interior  of  this  country  than  they  appear  to 
be  in  England.” 

All  that  the  Princess  predicted  has  come  true.  During  her 
son’s  absence  she  appeared  to  be  exercising  great  influence  with 
the  Moors.  Around  her  house,  on  the  edge  of  the  Marshan, 
disaffected  soldiers  were  encamped.  f 

”  Last  night,”  said  she,  “I  was  awakened  by  the  sounds  of  | 
camp-pitching  upon  the  Common,  outside  my  gates.  I  went  to  | 
the  bath-room  window,  and  there,  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  that  | 
a  number  of  tents  had  risen,  since  the  evening.  I  called  to  my  I 
governess,  and  asked  her  if  she  w'ould  go  with  me  to  see  what  I 
the  soldiers  wanted.  ■ 

“We  went  together.  They  told  me  that  they  had  come  to  ■ 
beg  my  son  would  use  his  influence  with  the  Sultan  to  obtain  I 
arrears  of  pay,  without  which  they  would  not  stir  a  step  from  I 
Tangier  in  the  direction  of  the  Algerian  frontier,  then  (and  still)  P 
in  revolt.” 

Discussing  with  the  Princess  what  w'ould  be  the  effect  of  the  ' 
landing  of  marines  from  the  American  warships,  she  said  :  “No  I 
doubt  at  the  outset  there  would  be  bloodshed.”  p 

I  could  well  believe  her,  inasmuch  as  on  the  great  Feast  Day- 
in  the  Market  Place,  a  week  or  tw’o  previously,  the  fanatical  Arabs 
had  rushed  down  to  the  beach  and  had  fired  across  the  waters  of 
the  bay  to  the  cruisers. 

She  continued.  “But  after  the  first  trouble  the  Moors  would 
run  away.” 

My  own  impression  was  that  she  was  right,  and  that,  through¬ 
out  this  business,  a  great  deal  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  theory  of  effective  Moorish  resistance  to  European 
invasion,  if  one  might  use  that  term.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
“military  occupation  of  the  ports.” 

The  country  was  then  much  disturbed,  as  it  will  be  remembered. 

All  the  villas  around  Tangier  w-ere  deserted  as  they  are  now; 
looting  had  taken  place — actually,  in  one  case,  in  the  house  of 
the  Dragoman  of  the  British  Embassy  (an  outrage  quietly  borne 
without  a  word  of  comment) — and  the  Court  at  Fez  had  ordered 
down  to  the  coast  a  fanatical  tribe  of  horsemen  and  footmen 
then  encamped  on  the  Marshan,  to  the  horror  of  the  “Town 
Moors,”  who  knew  very  well  that  these  same  men  had  been 
turned  away  from  Fez  because  of  their  propensities  to  commit 
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I  robbery.  And  yet,  forsooth,  they  were  the  “guard”  ordered 
by  the  Moorish  Government  to  “protect”  British  subjects  and 
others  at  Tangier ! 

I  paid  a  visit  to  their  Kaid  in  his  tent.  I  found  him  a  well- 
^  informed  but  boastful  man ;  one  who,  whilst  pretending  to 
comply  with  the  rigours  of  camp  life,  taking  his  evening  meal  o* 
couscous  and  green  tea  in  his  tent,  amidst  his  soldiery,  and 
interrupting  that  repast  to  inspect  his  guard  which  were  marched 
off  to  the  surrounding  villas,  was,  nevertheless,  sleeping  and  living 

iin  a  town  house,  where  the  table  appointments  were  all  of  solid 
silver.  He  declared  that  he  had  himself  nearly  caught  Eaisuli 
about  two  months  before,  and  would  do  so  again,  if  permitted. 

This  Kaid  knew'  what  a  “  new'spaper  interview”  meant,  and 
he  had  such  profound  contempt  for  the  English  Press  that  I  was 
t  kept  waiting  his  convenience  at  his  tent  w'hilst  he  ceremoniously 
|i^  entertained  my  guide — a  nigger — to  dinner  !  As  I  was  in  the 
fanatical  camp,  a  wild  and  savage  creature  came  close  to  me, 
I  lifted  curiously  a  Queen  Anne  guinea  attached  to  my  w’atch- 
I  chain,  and  queried  :  “Victoria?” — the  only  word  of  English  he 
r  could  speak. 

When  I  came  back  to  London  I  found  no  sympathetic  ear  to 
I  listen  to  the  tale  I  had  to  tell.  Mr.  Aflalo,  before  publishing  his 
book,  had  some  conversation  w’ith  me,  and  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  that  the  moment  was  inopportune.  Everybody  said  to  me  : 

,  “  Morocco  is  nothing  to  us  now'.  Morocco  is  the  price  paid  for 

E  Egypt.  We  must  say  nothing  so  long  as  the  Convention  still 
awaits  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Ijords  and  that  of  the  French 
Chamber.”  But  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  was  the  immediate  loss  of  British  prestige;  and,  as 
I  find  from  close  observation  that  the  news  which  has  come  to 
this  country  since  the  Perdicaris  affair  is  almost  wholly  limited 
to  that  which  has  been  wired  from  Paris,  in  French  interests,  I 
should  like  very  briefly  to  set  out  one  or  two  instances  which 
were  the  outcome  of  the  belief  amongst  the  Moors  that  Sir  Arthur 
Nicolson  had  lost  all  control,  as  the  doyen  of  the  diplomatic  body 
in  Tangier. 

Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  returned  to  Gibraltar  at  the  same  time  as 
myself.  There  I  saw  him  again  and  had  with  him  a  last  w’ord 
on  the  situation,  and  also  w'ith  the  then  Admiral  of  the  Port. 

In  passing,  I  may  say  that  if  anything  in  the  way  of  massacre 
had  occurred  at  Tangier,  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  although 
Gibraltar  is  within  a  couple  of  hours’  steaming,  our  troops  there 
would  have  been  powerless  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  British 
subjects.  The  Admiral  told  me  so ! 

,  One  other  effect  of  the  French  Convention  was  that  the  native 
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mind  was  turned  against  the  Sultan.  The  Moors  believed  that 
he  had  sold  their  country  to  France.  That  was  the  reason  of 
the  disaffection  throughout  the  troops ,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  heavy  ransom  paid  to  Raisuli  had  not  been  followed  by 
•effective  steps  to  secure  satisfaction  by  our  Government  for  the 
detention  of  a  British  subject. 

The  Moors,  no  doubt,  have  a  sti'ong  sense  of  independence. 
They  object  to  be  Europeanised ;  they  honestly  have  lofty  ideals 
which  are  not  ours;  they  are  not  Christians,  and,  however  far 
advanced  their  owm  Sultan  may  be  in  accepting  American"  and 
European  “notions,”  they  themselves — except  in  the  case  of  a 
very  few — are  as  ignorant  of  London  and  the  British  Empire 
as  though  they  lived  fully  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Mr.  Perdicaris  was  released  at  the  end  of  June.  The  next 
thing  that  happened  was  that  the  French,  having  placed  their  loan 
of  62,000,000  francs,  put  Custom  House  officials  at  the  ports  to 
collect  a  proportion  of  the  dues  to  secure  them  in  payment  of 
interest  and  redemption  of  capital.  One  young  man,  represent¬ 
ing  a  Paris  bank,  brought  with  him  a  set  of  books  of  which  the 
Saffi-Ooomana  said  :  “It  will  take  us  twenty  years  to  learn 
them!” 

Then  came  a  protest  from  Spain.  Spain  said  :  “  We  lived  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Anghera  tribe ,  and  the  tribesmen  came 
in  to  Ceuta  daily  wuth  their  produce,  and  they  freely  visited  our 
territory,  as  wmll  as  the  mosque  which  is  within  it,  since  the  war 
of  1860.  Thanks  to  the  good  feeling  which  prevails,  Spanish  and 
foreign  tourists  passed  between  Ceuta,  Tetuan,  and  Tangier  with 
perfect  security,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Ceuta  guides  made  a  living 
by  conducting  parties  through  the  country.  Within  a  brief 
period,  however,  the  scene  has  changed  as  if  by  magic.  The 
Moors,  who  had  always  professed  friendship  towards  us,  now 
display  a  hostile  manner,  and  those  w'ho  brought  in  provisions 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  do  so,  and  there  are  even  threats  of 
kidnapping.” 

It  was  in  early  August  that  the  Shereefian  Government  made 
the  great  mistake  of  confiscating  the  property  of  Sid-el-Menebhi, 
by  placing  seals  thereon.  The  Sultan  was  aware  of  the  proposed 
step,  without  a  doubt.  Sid  Menebhi  has  performed  distinguished 
services  for  the  Sultan ,  often  at  the  risk  of  his  life ,  and  personally 
enjoys  his  Majesty’s  highest  respect  and  esteem.  What,  then, 
was  the  cause  of  this  outrage  upon  a  person  under  British 
protection  ? 

Sid  Menebhi,  at  one  time  the  Moorish  Commander-in-Chief, 
quondam  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain ,  as  Mr.  Aflalo  writes : 
‘  ‘  Is  the  man  who  two  years  ago  returned  to  his  country  imbued 
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With  very  strong  ideas  of  reform,  and  zealous  as  to  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Morocco.  A  brave  general  of  reckless  courage  in  the 
held,  and  skilful  in  Morocco  warfare,  but  unfitted  by  his  early 
training  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  so  difficult  and  delicate 
a  mission  among  the  fanatical  jxipulations  entirely  opposed  to  all 
change ;  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  a  partisan  of  everything  British— this  man 
has  been  removed  from  his  post.  Doubtless  his  British  pro¬ 
clivities  were  not  palatable  to  our  neighbours,  and  it  is  not 
difticult  to  surmise  at  whose  instigation  his  removal  has  been 
brought  about.  As  a  proof  that  the  Sultan  is  not  inimical  to 
him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  well  disposed,  and  that  his  removal 
is  no  mere  whim  of  an  Oriental  sovereign,  El  Menebhi  appears 
to  have  received  the  sanction  of  his  master  to  perform  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca — probably  an  Oriental  form  of  Chilteru 
Hundreds  attending  resignation — and  was,  on  his  arrival  at 
Tangier,  the  recipient  of  an  ovation  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
and  inhabitants  of  that  seaport.” 

El  Menebhi,  upon  his  return  to  Tangier  in  July,  was  accorded 
a  cordial  welcome  by  the  natives  and  European  residents,  and  the 
troops  formed  a  guard  of  honour  at  the  landing  stage.  He 
expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  what  he  had  seen  in  Egypt 
and  the  improvements  in  that  country.  Probably  that  was  the 
last  straw,  for  his  enemies  at  the  Shereefian  Court  thereupon 
worked  his  temporarily  complete  downfall. 

Although  I  am  anticipating  the  course  of  events,  we  now  know 
that  El  Menebhi  has  been  officially  notified  of  his  pardon  by  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  who  has  further  directed  that  the  confiscated 
property  shall  be  restored  intact  to  the  former  Minister. 

Native  soldiers  of  the  British  Legation  who  had  been  guarding 
El  Menebhi’s  residence  left  their  posts  a  week  or  two  since.  It 
is  said  that  El  Menebhi  will  shortly  proceed  to  Cairo.  There, 
already  on  his  first  visit,  Lord  Cromer  appears  to  have  given 
him  some  useful  advice,  explaining  the  British  policy  of  laissez 
faire  in  favour  of  the  French.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
addition  to  the  seizure  of  Sid  Menebhi’s  property,  his  secretary 
was  brutally  and  unwarrantably  arrested,  the  methods  employed 
being  fully  in  keeping  with  the  old  Moorish  tyranny.  A  week  or 
so  later,  in  September,  another  proof  of  the  Viziers’  sentiments 
of  hatred  towards  the  British  was  given  by  their  authorities  at 
El-K’Sar  Kebir,  wffien  the  soldiers  broke  into  the  British 
Consular  premises,  and  carried  away  a  Moor  wffio  was  suffering 
from  the  fever  in  the  stable,  because  he  was  denounced  as  a  servant 
of  the  ex-Minister  of  War. 

The  French  claim  that  they  successfully  exerted  their  influence 
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with  the  Sultan  and  his  court  to  procure  the  satisfaction  of  Sid 
Alenebhi’s  claims,  and  I  don’t  question  that  it  is  so,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Nicolson  was  absent,  and  Mr.  White,  the  British  Consul, 
who  acted  for  him  as  Charge  d’Affaires,  was  sickening  with  fever. 

As  to  the  long  list  of  outrages  on  the  part  of  natives,  the  first 
hint  of  irregularity  came  when  the  couriers  began  to  tear  open 
their  mail  bags,  restoring  part  of  their  contents  and  inducing  the  F 
post  officers  to  mark  the  bags,  ‘‘Courier  Robbed,”  or  “Letters 
Torn,”  Ac.  It  was  not  merely  at  Tangier  that  disturbances 
arose ;  shooting  affrays  and  horse-stealing  took  place  at  Laraiche. 
the  nearest  port.  France  did  nothing  except  to  make  good  her 
hold  upon  the  Customs  services.  Then,  late  in  September,  Mr, 
Lee  and  Mr.  Broome,  two  British  subjects,  were  captured  at  Rabat, 
but,  fortunately,  on  payment  of  a  small  ransom,  were  liberated, 
owing  largely  to  the  initiative  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  that 
port.  At  Arzila,  in  October,  Raid  Khal-Khaly,  the  Governor  of 
the  town,  was  murdered  by  tribesmen  in  his  own  house,  together 
with  the  guards  with  him.  Divided  opinions  appeared  then  to 
prevail  at  Fez,  as  the  secretary  of  Sid  Meriebhi  was  released 
after  seven  weeks’  detention.  For  a  while  things  were  fairly 
quiet,  except  for  the  frontier  muddle,  whither  troops  were 
constantly  being  sent.  But  the  French  had  so  far  recognised 
their  responsibility  as  to  place  two  cruisers  on  the  Tangier 
Station,  the  American  Fleet  having  long  since  sailed,  and  the 
British  warships  from  Gibraltar  putting  in  merely  a  fugitive 
appearance.  Thereupon,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  at 
the  time  respecting  the  part  Spain  would  play  under  the  Anglo- 
French  declaration,  and,  although  the  exact  terms  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  since  concluded  with  Spain  are  difficult  to  discover,  it  would 
seem  that  she  was  secured  in  her  rights,  and  that,  as  regards 
the  town  of  Tangier,  Spain  would  continue  to  hold  her  existing 
institutions,  such  as  postal  services,  missions,  &c.,  and  along  the 
northern  coast  her  possessions  are  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement.  My  own  feeling  is  that  virtually 
a  “  triple  occupation  ”  was  set  up,  at  all  events  in  theory. 

According  to  one  version  of  the  Franco-Spanish  Treaty  from 
Madrid,  the  salient  points  were  : — (1)  There  is  no  question  of  a 
partition  of  Morocco,  merely  the  delimitation  of  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence.  (2)  Spain  keeps  all  her  former  Moroccan  jxissessions,  but 
must  not  erect  further  fortifications,  and  undertakes  not  to  cede 
any  of  her  possessions  in  North  Africa  to  any  other  Power  but 
France.  (3)  France  acquires  influence  over  the  rest  of  Morocco. 

(4)  The  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sebu  to  Melilla  is 
neutralised. 

I  understand  that  the  result  of  the  Franco-Spanish  negotiations 
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was  entirt'ly  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain,  but  M.  Hanotaiix, 
the  French  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Alfairs,  voiced  a  dissentient 
note  when  he  expressed  himself  :  “I  do  not  believe  it  probable 
that  the  northern  coast  of  Morocco,  and  less  still  Tangier,  should 
be  placed  under  Spanish  influence.  The  Anglo-French  Agree¬ 
ment  established  the  Tangier  rule  for  the  future,  and  it  is  not 
credible  that  any  of  the  two  nations  should  revoke  their  primitive 
accord  in  favour  of  a  third  Power.  Great  Britain  may  have 
limited  her  role  in  this  question  to  that  of  an  honest  broker,  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  she  has  acted  gratuitously ;  but  this  dis¬ 
interestedness  seems  strange  in  a  diplomacy  so  eminently  positive. 
At  the  moment,  of  the  three  Powers,  Great  Britain  with  the 
fortress  at  Gibraltar  is  the  mistress  of  the  Maritime  Pass.  While 
the  others  enter  into  engagements  of  neutralisation ,  she  increases 
her  fortifications  on  the  Straits.  What  is  truly  going  to  be 
established  is  the  condominium  of  Morocco  by  the  three  Powers, 
and  in  that  condominium  the  high  preponderance  will  be  for  Great 
Britain,  above  all  during  the  provisional  period  of  fifteen  years.” 

Candidly,  as  a  Britisher,  I  hope  that  this  is  really  true;  but  I 
see  that  the  position  of  Great  Britain  has  since  been  defined  by  a 
leading  organ  of  opinion  here,  “  England  is  supposed  to  keep  the 
ring  and  forbid  any  outsiders’  interference.”  A  rather 
undignified  attitude  ! 

This  opinion  was  expressed  at  the  time  when  France  was  in 
the  midst  of  her  difficulties  with  the  Sultan,  difficulties  which 
appear  to  have  been  settled  by  the  yielding  of  his  Majesty  to  the 
French  demands,  so  that  the  Mission  of  the  French  Embassy 
which  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Fez  may  be  on  its  way  by 
the  time  this  article  is  published.  I  can  well  believe  that  if  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  had  not  been  concluded  in  these  very 
sensitive  times,  we  should  probably  have  been  involved  with 
France  and  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  would  have 
followed,  but  France  and  her  ally  gained  by  the  Agreement, 
Russia  treating  Tangier  when  she  used  that  port  for  coaling 
pretty  much  as  she  treated  a  friendly  French  port  without  a  word 
of  protest  from  any  Powder. 

It  does  really  seem  that  the  ‘‘condominium  of  Morocco”  by 
the  three  Powers  is  yet  to  be  established  in  actuality,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  now  insisting  upon  something  further  being 
done  to  prevail  upon  France  to  establish  law'  and  order  in  Tangier, 
and  the  country  between  that  port  and  Fez. 

Continuing  my  story  of  the  sequence  of  outrages  since  July, 
there  was  the  feeble  attempt  in  the  Outer  Soko  or  Market  by  the 
Basha’s  guards  to  arrest  some  of  the  Beni  ’Aros  tribesmen  who 
had  been  purchasing  cartridges  in  Tangier.  Some  mule  loads  were 
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seized  and  rifles  and  knives  used  in  the  scuffle.  It  positively  k 
amazed  me  when  in  Tangier  to  see  arms  one  evening  smuggled 
under  the  windows  of  my  hotel,  along  the  beach  at  dusk  from 
Spain ;  and  I  secured  some  interesting  photographs  of  the  open 
buying  and  selling  of  contraband  rifles  in  the  ^^larket  Place  by 
the  tribesmen  next  day  and  on  other  days.  The  old  flint-locks 
discarded  by  their  owners  w’ere  to  be  had  for  a  few  pesetas  as 
curios,  and  almost  every  hillman  tramped  in  and  out  of  the  town  * 
with  a  bandolier  across  his  shoulder  and  a  Mauser,  Remington, or 
other  magazine  rifle  openly  displayed.  Meanwhile,  Raisuli  had  ‘ 
been  left  alone ,  and  he  has  built  himself  a  fortified  position  in  the 
hills,  surrounding  himself  w’ith  500  armed  men. 

Whilst  the  Russian  warships  were  at  Tangier,  the  Moors  came 
down  to  Laraiche  and  fired  upon  the  towm,  creating  a  panic, 
particularly  among  the  Israelite  community.  Men,  women,  and 
children  rushed  from  house  to  house  in  search  of  shelter.  The 
Governor  and  his  Kalifa  distributed  rifles  and  ammunition 
among  reliable  men  and  manned  the  forts,  walls,  and  gates  with 
those  who  volunteered  to  render  guard  service.  Some  rifles  were 
fired  at  the  marauders,  and  these  shots  w'ere  quite  enough  to 
frighten  away  the  attackers.  Nor  did  they  return.  This  is  one 
of  many  proofs  that  a  show  of  resistance  merely  is  wanted  to 
subdue  the  Moor,  who  is  a  splendid  camper-out  and  an  imposing 
person,  but  an  awful  coward  at  heart. 

The  Shereefian  Court  made  a  lamentable  mistake  in  interfering 
with  the  coast-w’ise  trade.  It  had  the  effect  of  restricting  the 
conveyance  of  cereals  by  sea  to  the  markets  of  Tetuan,  Tangier, 
Laraiche,  and  Rabat.  An  emissary  arrived  from  Fez  to  propose 
to  the  foreign  representatives  a  general  increase  of  the  custom 
dues.  This,  I  believe,  was  stoutly  resisted.  The  only  clear  thing 
about  the  matter  was  that  the  Viziers  wanted  money,  and  plenty 
of  it.  As  they  could  not  collect  their  taxes  from  the  interior 
tribes  they  wished  to  draw  their  supply  from  the  Custom  Houses 
along  the  coast.  They  did  not  endeavour  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  by  ensuring  honesty  in  the  administration,  and  checking 
the  expenditure  and  the  expensive  tastes  of  the  Sultan.  As  to 
the  latter,  the  Sultan  still  appeared  to  be  indulging  his  propensities 
for  lavish  display ,  which  have  gone  in  the  last  year  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  ^2,000  cameras,  complete  cinematograph  apparatus, 
a  whole  stable  full  of  motor-cars,  bicycles,  fire  balloons,  expensive 
toys,  and,  further,  the  engagement  of  a  troupe  of  questionable 
French  artists  from  the  Montmartre  music  halls,  who  were 
stopped  on  their  way  to  Court,  how^ever,  by  diplomatic  interfer¬ 
ence.  Jewels  to  the  value  of  d£25,000  went  up  from  Tangier  in 
November  to  Court. 
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i  I  may  say  that  I  had  an  invitation  to  accompany  a  great 
personal  friend  of  the  Sultan,  Mr.  J.  Langerman,  to  Fez  to  see  his 
I  Majesty.  Mr.  Langerman  was  acting  as  Commissary  to  the 
Moroccan  Section  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  and  at  the  same 
time  was, at  my  suggestion,  conducting  on  behalf  of  some  London 
showmen  negotiations  to  bring  Eaisuli  to  London  with  his  horses 
and  men,  which  he  believed  to  be  quite  possible,  in  view  of  his 
friendship  with  Raisuli.  This  scheme  was  only  frustrated  by 
the  success  of  that  arch-rogue’s  plans. 

I  am  glad  I  did  not  go  with  Mr.  Langerman  to  Fez,  as  he  seems 
to  have  returned  in  hot  haste  much  disconcerted.  But  in  a 
telegram  from  New  York  it  has  since  been  stated  that  the  Sultan, 
in  despair,  has  called  upon  him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
[  capture  Eaisuli. 

The  great  point  about  the  events  in  November  consisted  in  the 
proceedings  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  resulted 
i  in  the  neutralisation  of  Tangier,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  debates, 

!  M.  Delcasse  ratified  the  cardinal  points  of  French  diplomacy 
i;  in  regard  to  Morocco,  the  arrangements  concerning  which  he  said 
aimed  only  at  the  development  of  civilisation  by  pacific  methods. 
.\nd,  again,  he  dwelt,  of  course,  upon  the  union  between  England 
I  and  France,  which  would  be  the  instrument  of  peace  in  Europe 
I  and  in  the  world  at  large.  The  French  Foreign  Minister 
i;  explained  that  France  was  solidly  united  with  Italy,  and  had 
i  made  with  Spain  an  arrangement  which  was  important,  especially 
i  so  for  the  purpose  of  international  justice,  and  for  the  “  pacific 
i  penetration  ”  of  Morocco. 

That  Arrangement  had  for  its  basis  the  integrity  of  Morocco 
i  and  the  Suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  M.  Delcasse  urged  that, 

;  contrary  to  what  had  been  stated  in  British  Chambers  of  ^  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Agreement  was  equally  favourable  to  both  nations. 
He  described  the  neutralisation  of  Tangier  as  a  wise  precaution. 

!  Morocco  was  now  opened  up  to  French  influence  of  a  purely 
pacific  character.  If  France  had  not  assumed  the  task,  others 
i  would  have  taken  it  up.  The  French  programme  in  Morocco 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  :  Straightforwardness  and  a 
consistent  policy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  very  wise 
discretion.  The  French  Government  resolutely  intended  to 
I  retain  in  its  grasp  complete  control  of  Moorish  policy,  and  to 
I  reserve  the  sole  right  to  judge  of  the  timeliness  or  the  reverse  of 
I  any  proposed  new  private  enterprise  in  the  country. 

It  was  added  by  Le  Matin  that  good  faith  in  commercial 
'  transactions  between  the  different  tribes  would  be  watched  by 
I  special  Commissions  of  delimitation,  charged  with  smoothing 
!  difficulties  arising  between  Moroccan  and  Algerian  subjects. 
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France  would  facilitate  funds  to  Morocco  for  establishing  schools 
and  bridges,  taking  the  customs  revenue  as  a  guarantee. 

I  do  not  forget  that  iSI.  Paul  Cambon,  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  before  these  negotiations  were  commenced  or  thought 
possible,  paid  two  visits  to  Tangier,  wdiere  his  son  was  in  the 
French  Embassy,  and  has  been  largely  responsible  for  il 
Delcasse’s  policy. 

M.  Etienne,  the  President  of  the  Morocco  Committee,  who  has 
been  a  frequent  writer  in  English  upon  this  subject,  has  also 
clearly  put  before  the  British  public  that  “  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  condominium  or  a  partition  of  power  with  other  nations 
would  merely  substitute  a  new  anarchy  for  the  anarchy  which  is 
already  the  very  essence  of  Moorish  Government”;  and  dis¬ 
cussing  by  what  manner,  and  by  what  means,  France  intends  to 
assert  her  influence  in  Morocco,  he  reiterates  the  points  so 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  M.  Delcasse,  that  it  is  by  essentially 
pacific  means  and  methods. 

Even  M.  Jaures,  the  Socialist  leader,  desires  that  France 
should  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  Aloorish  people ,  and  of  the  tribes 
wdth  whom  she  may  come  in  contact,  without  concerning  herself 
as  to  whether  they  are  subject  or  not  to  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan  -whether,  in  other  words,  they  belong  to  the  Bled-el- 
Maghzen  or  the  Bled-el-Siba — and  without  seeking  to  strengthen 
the  Shereefian  authority  where  it  is  now  non-existent.  JI. 
Etienne  dwells  upon  the  point  that  the  difficulties  which  have 
occurred  on  the  ill-defined  frontier  dividing  Algiers  from  Morocco 
have,  ever  since  the  French  occupation  of  the  former  country, 
been  invariably  exploited  to  their  detriment  at  the  Shereefian 
Court. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  many  influential  j)eople 
who  are  intimate  with  the  Sultan,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  Sultan’s  wavering  has  been  due  to  the  old  idea,  that  he  had 
only  to  play  one  Power  against  the  other  to  secure  his  ends,  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  that  it  has  been  a  good  thing  that  France 
should  have  had  the  predominant  voice  in  the  recent  negotiations 
and  have  secured  the  upper  hand  peacefully.  It  is  the  first 
triumph  of  ‘‘pacific  penetration.” 

If  we  are  to  stand  out  of  the  road  in  ^Morocco,  and  France  is  to 
take  the  lead  there,  as  we  take  the  lead  in  Egypt,  a  dual  control 
or  a  condominium,  possibly,  is  not  wanted  when  deeds  must  be 
done.  The  Sultan  did  his  utmost  to  sting  us  to  resentment. 
The  attack  upon  Sir  Harry  Alaclean  on  his  road  from  Fez  to 
Arzila  by  the  brigands  mostly  from  Denars,  had  behind  it  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  tribal  imitation  of  the  Eaisuli  plan  of 
extorting  ransom.  The  Beni  ’Aros,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  the 
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tribe  through  whose  country  Mr.  Perdicaris  was  brought,  and 
where,  in  fact,  his  release  was  actually  negotiated  and  effected. 

[  Thev  got  nothing  from  Piaisuli  as  their  share  of  the  plunder,  and 
*  they  thought  they  might  do  something  on  the  same  lines  with 
equal  success.  1  put  it  down  merely  to  the  credit  of  imitative 
faculties,  such  as  one  sees  even  in  the  recurrence  of  ordinary 
i  crimes  in  civilised  cities,  that  the  Beni  ’Aros  should  also  have 
^  taken  to  the  path  of  rapine. 

A  few  weeks  ago  came  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris 
by  the  Beni  M’sowar.  Mr.  Harris  is  the  Times  correspondent, 
but  he  is  something  more  than  that.  He  has  a  palatial  house 
some  two  miles  out  of  Tangier,  which  has  cost  a  small  fortune 
i  to  furnish.  I  am  sure  he  has  exercised  great  influence  upon 
Moorish  policy  in  the  past.  He,  fortunately,  yvas  on  the  alert, 
although  very  nearly  captured,  for  he  had  to  flee  into  the  walled 
town  and  was  unable  to  return  for  some  while.  The  only  satisfac¬ 
tion  he  appears  to  have  been  given  by  the  French  was  that  he 
was  told  that  he  ought  not  to  have  lived  so  far  out  of  Tangier. 
The  local  paper,  Al-Moghreb-al-Aksa,  is  very  well  informed,  the 
articles  being  written  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Abrines,  who  has  been  long 
established  in  Tangier,  and  who,  from  week  to  week,  deplores 
what  he  is  pleased  to  term  "  sensationalism  and  reporterism.” 
Nevertheless,  he  admitted  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  warn  all 
persons  who  had  something  to  lose  to  avoid  going  too  far  out  of 
the  town,  as  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  native  and  European  authorities  to  safeguard  public  security. 
.\t  Mazagan  and  in  the  Gharb  it  was  no  better  than  in  the  Eiff 
district.  There  was  a  feeling  of  unrest  at  Rabat,  the  followers 
of  many  of  the  M’hella  chiefs  deserted,  which  shows  what  power 
the  Shereefian  Government  possesses  :  in  fact,  it  does  no  longer 
exist. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  murders  took  place  at  Arzila,  and 
Tangier  became  more  and  more  alarmed.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter  to  us,  as  Tangier  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
sanatoria,  especially  for  consumptives  from  Europe,  and  is  a 
great  resort  for  the  Gibraltar  officers’  wives  and  families  in  the 
summer.  As  a  source  of  supply  of  cattle  for  our  Mediterranean 
garrison,  of  course,  1  need  not  insist  upon  its  value. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  or 
by  the  French  to  re-establish  order  throughout  the  Northern 
districts  in  Morocco,  although  there  are  numerous  individuals  in 
Tangier  of  Riff  and  Sus  extraction  who  would  willingly  render 
police  service  at  two  pesetas  (Is.  2d.)  a  day. 

Tangier,  Laraiche,  and  other  places  might  be  admirably 
policed  at  small  cost,  instead  of  which  the  present  system  of 
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recruiting  enlists  the  most  fanatical  and  worst  characters  in  thfl 
interior.  It  places  men  in  the  service,  experience  has  again  aiiiil 
again  shown,  whose  business,  instead  of  restoring  order,  hasbee'I 
to  loot  everything  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  and  finally  to 
their  rifles  and  desert.  And  yet,  the  keeping  of  such  a  uselt- 
body  of  guards  costs  2,000  Spanish  dollars  a  week.  This  sum 


quite  sufficient  to  provide  600  chosen  men  at  two  pesetas  a  davj 


ana: 


and  there  would  be  still  320  dollars  a  week  to  pay  the  chiefs,  and 
as  Mr.  Abrines  says,  funds  are  not  so  limited  as  not  to  be  abli 
to  provide  for  the  principal  wants  of  a  regular  administration.  Tb 
task  of  organising  an  efficient  body  of  police,  entrusted  to  France 
does  not  seem  to  offer  great  difficulties. 

Police  are  wanted  not  only  in  Tangier ,  but  at  Rabat,  and  indeed  a: 
every  place  where  international  trade  is  carried  on.  I  was  shocked 
by  the  apathy  of  the  British  Government  at  the  time  when  I  was 
at  Tangier,  and  there  was  real  danger  of  massacre,  at  a  moment 
when  in  a  high  w'ind  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  landed 
troops  there,  owing  to  the  surf.  The  swell,  a  month  or  so 
since,  broke  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company’s  cable.  It  isonlvL 
in  theory  that  the  British  flag  and  the  power  behind  it  are  alwayJ 
at  the  disposal  of  British  subjects,  of  whom  there  are  a  gFiirl, 
many  at  Tangier.  I  made  that  representation  to  the  Commander^ 
of  the  British  cruiser,  but  he  did  not  like  the  “  police  job”  asthei 
first  commission  of  his  ship.  | 

Reverting,  however,  for  a  moment  to  the  agreement  between 
the  British,  French,  and  Spanish  nations,  with  the  approval  of 
all  others  having  interests  to  defend  in  Morocco,  it  seems  to  be 
quite  clear  that  in  the  middle  of  Bccember  it  was  agreed  that 
the  political  status  quo  of  the  country  should  not  be  altered.  Yet 
this  decision,  in  my  view,  does  not  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for 
France,  or  if  not  France  alone,  England  and  France,  with  the 
assent  of  Spain  to  take  steps  to  secure  life  and  property  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  This  duty  need  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
“pacific  penetration  policy”  of  the  French.  The  Sultan  can 
w’ait  for  his  Moorish  Army,  created  under  the  tuition  of  Algerian 
instructors,  but  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  iwlice  force  is 
imperative,  and  these  police  should  be  subject,  if  no  other  arrange¬ 
ment  is  possible  under  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  to  French 
control.  By  this  time,  the  Sultan  knows  very  well  that  he 
cannot  for  the  future  think  of  playing  off  one  Power  against 
another,  and  I  suppose  M.  Saint-Rene-Taillandier’s  Mission  to 
Fez  wdll  fulfil  its  designed  object  in  confirming  the  friendly  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Sultan  tow’ards  France.  The  Sultan  must  be  a 
friend  of  France,  w’hether  he  likes  it  or  no. 

From  the  French  point  of  view’,  the  removal  of  the  difficultly: 
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is  eminently  satisfactory,  every  satisfaction  having  been  given  by 
his  Majesty  to  the  French  demands.  It  is  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  telegram  from  Paris  which  announced  that  the  “crisis” 
uas  terminated,  that  it  should  have  been  immediately  followed 
■by  Eeuter’s  message  from  Tangier  that  a  complete  state  of 
Lnarchy  was  ruling  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  Tangier  district ; 
•that  the  British  Consul  had  ordered  all  subjects  living  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  to  move  within  the  gates,  as  the  Government 

I  is  unable  to  hold  itself  responsible  for  life  and  property;  and, 
further,  that  the  house  of  the  late  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay  had 
been  looted  under  the  eyes  of  the  guard ;  also  that  Spanish  char¬ 
coal  burners  had  been  robbed  and  made  prisoners ;  and  that 
mountaineers  had  entered  Tangier,  fully  armed,  in  defiance  of  the 
iorders  of  the  Government  that  no  arms  were  to  be  brought  into 
ihe  town.  The  IMoorish  Government  admitted  its  inability  to 
!])revent  robberies  among  the  British  residents.  If  France  is  unable 
fo  bring  about  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  surely  some  other 
Power  should  set  about  the  task. 

I  believe  English  authority  would  have  greater  strength  than 
French  to  bring  the  Sultan  to  his  senses,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
liiat  the  Maghzen  soldiers  were  the  perpetrators  of  all  the  robberies 
md  crimes  committed  on  the  property  of  Christians  and  others 
I  .round  Tangier.  Their  list  is  almost  daily  extending. 

My  last  advices  from  Tangier  record  the  murder  of  Andres 
Jopez,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  garden,  at  a  short 
’ktance  from  the  town,  in  the  tenancy  of  Mr.  Waller.  The  poor 
!  all’s  wife  was  badly  treated  and  left  wounded.  I  note,  too,  that 
itlie  illicit  importation  of  arms  is  largely  increasing.  The  Moors 
'Ptuly  insult  British  authority.  Witness  the  latest  attack  on 
pbe  mountain  residence  of  his  Majesty’s  Consul.  It  does  not 
ad  here.  The  roads  between  Tangier,  the  Diplomatic  Capital 
"f  Morocco,  and  Fez,  the  city  in  which  the  Sultan  almost  con- 
muously  resides,  are  blocked  by  gangs  of  murderers  and  robbers  ; 
')  travellers  or  caravans  can  pass,  and  couriers  have  to  make 
circuitous  tracks  in  order  to  reach  their  destination.  The  regular 
verlaiid  mail  service  has  ceased,  and  Arzila  and  El  K’sar  Kebir 
are  again  threatened,  the  Governors  of  these  towns  actually  shar¬ 
ing  with  raiders  their  spoils.  Then  the  British  community  has 
presented  a  petition  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  praying  for  protection. 
As  against  all  this  we  have  the  comforting  message  from  Paris, 
'W  satisfactory  from  the  French  point  of  view',  “  The  Sultan’s 
answer  has  produced  an  excellent  impression,”  and  the  French 
military  mission  is  to  remain  at  Fez. 


J.  Hall  Kichardson. 


THE  GERMAN  TROUBLES  IN  SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA. 


The  rising  of  the  natives  in  German  South-West  Africa  affords 
many  points  of  considerable  interest.  For  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  surprise  and  uncertainty  about  it. 
and,  moreover,  as  the  methods  of  governing  colonies  and  posses¬ 
sions  have  been  so  widely  discussed  of  recent  years,  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  worth  while  to  make  a  detailed  examination,  and  this 
mainly  from  the  causative  point  of  view ,  of  the  difficulties  which  ** 
Germany  is  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  overcome.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  events  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  German 
African  territories  are  of  particular  interest  to  Great  Britain, 
of  course,  not  merely  because  the  British  and  the  Germans  are 
near  neighbours  in  that  part  of  the  globe  but  also,  and  perhaps 
chiefly ,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  shortest  route  to  the  gold 
and  diamond  fields  in  South  Africa  leads  through  these  German 
possessions  and  through  them  will  also  pass  the  Trans-Conti¬ 
nental  Railway  the  establishment  of  wliich,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  assume,  is  now  a  mere  question  of  time. 

Speaking  generally,  the  majority  of  foreigners,  and  not  a  few 
Englishmen,  as  well  as  having  their  eyes  fixed  only  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture,  are  under  the  impression  that  the  vast  British 
Empire  has  been  acquired  in  a  very  easy  manner,  as  it  were. 
The  immense  loss  of  life  and  cost  in  money,  without  which  no 
colony  can  be  raised  to  a  satisfactory  position  of  permanent 
prosperity,  are  more  often  than  not  entirely  lost  sight  of.  In 
the  case  of  Germany,  this  prevailing  idea  is,  to  say  the  least, 
more  than  a  little  unfortunate.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known 
generally  that,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  German  popul;- 
tion,  the  Government  is  making  great  efforts  to  build  up  a 
Colonial  Empire  on  a  large  scale.  The  people,  taking  them  as 
a  wffiole,  are,  in  view'  of  the  same  principle,  anxious  that  the 
Fatherland  should  have  valuable  colonies;  first,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  surplus  population,  which  increases  at  the  rate 
of  about  900,000  per  annum,  and,  secondly,  for  the  extension  of 
commercial  and  similar  enterprises.  Yet  they  continually 
grumble  at  and  severely  criticise  the  Government  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure ;  they  evidently  think  that  colonisation  can 
be  successfully  accomplished  at  comparatively  small  cost.  They 
do  not  bear  in  mind  the  adage  that  one  has  to  break  the  eggs 
before  one  can  make  an  omelette.  Hampered  in  this  way,  the 
Government — even  at  the  time  when  Bismarck  was  in  full  power 
and  no  matter  how  often  he  availed  himself  of  his  talents  of 
persuasion  in  the  Reichstag — have  never  been  able  to  carry  out 
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i  their  full  plans  in  South-West  Africa,  the  conse(inence  being 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  practise  false  economy ;  and  this 
parsimony  is  certainly  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  the  present 
serious  difficulties  with  the  Hereros  and  the  other  native  tribes. 

Wholly  deplorable  as  this  Herero  rising  is,  its  origin  serves 
the  pur|X)se  of  bringing  home  to  all  who  are  interested  in  colonial 
expansion  how  easily  things  can  be  mismanaged,  especially  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  natives,  if  the  authorities  are  not 
properly  supported.  What,  then,  are  the  causes,  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  of  this  native  upheaval?  Before  discussing  them  in  detail, 
it  is  necessary,  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  different 
phases  of  the  development  in  connection  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  hostilities,  to  point  out  that  German  South-West 

!  Africa  is  not  as  yet  a  colony  ;  it  remains  what  it  was  originally — 
namely,  a  German  Protectorate.  As  the  name,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  coined  by  the  late  Iron  Chancellor  at  the  time,  implies,  it  was 
taken  over  as  such  by  the  German  Imperial  Government  some 
twenty  years  ago  for  the  protection  of  the  white  settlers  of  the 
trading  class  as  well  as  of  the  German  missionaries  who,  so  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  particularly 
during  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties,  had  taken  up  their  residence 
among  the  natives  and  whose  life  was  in  constant  danger  owing 
to  the  treacherous  actions  of  certain  tribes  of  the  Kaffir  type,  who 
settled  along  the  Orange  River. 

Put  briefly,  the  Agreement  entered  into  was  as  follows  : — 
That  the  native  tribes  that  held  territory  at  the  time  in  question 
should  retain  the  possession  of  their  respective  lands  and  remain 
under  the  rule  of  their  respective  chiefs ;  that  they  retain  liberty 
of  pasture,  hunting,  and  fishing,  but  must  observe  certain  regula¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  regarding  the  diseases  of  cattle  and  the 
close  time  for  hunting ;  and  that  all  arms  should  be  marked  and 
made  identifiable.  The  chief  of  each  tribe  was  to  hold  himself 
responsible  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  regulations  and,  in 
return,  he  was  guaranteed  a  certain  income  which  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  personal  influence  with,  and  the  numerical  strength 
of,  the  tribe  under  his  control.  One  of  the  Witbooi  chiefs, 
Hendrik,  who  quite  recently  took  up  arms  against  the  Germans, 
TO,  for  instance,  granted  an  annual  “  compensation  ”  of  about 
P200.  The  German  Government  also  undertook  that  their 
representatives  would  not  interfere  in  this  form  of  home  rule,  as 
it  were,  unless  the  regulations  were  broken,  despite  the  care  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  chief,  or  unless  appealed  to  directly  by 
individual  members  of  a  particular  tribe.  ^Moreover,  the  natives 
TOe  to  be  protected  in  the  case  of  hostilities  between  one  tribe 
nnd  another  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Germans  were  to  be 
allowed  to  trade,  travel,  and  hunt  without  molestation.  Such 
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were  the  original  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  Germans 
and  the  natives,  which  at  times  w’orked  well,  but  at  other  times 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

Turning  now,  after  these  brief  preliminary  remarks,  to  the 
many  ca  uses  of  the  Herero  rising ,  they  are  best  divided  into  the  I 
direct  and  the  indirect,  and  into  those  for  which  the  Government  ; 
is  responsible  and  those  for  w'hich  the  white  settlers,  merchants  i 
or  missionaries  are  to  be  blamed.  But  though  the  latter  must  ! 
be  held  responsible  for  much  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
chief  blame  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Government.  The 
first  question  to  be  considered  is  :  Has  the  Government  fulfilled 
the  necessary  part  of  the  compact  wdth  the  natives?  The  answer, 
in  a  word,  is  decidedly  in  the  negative.  Take  one  of  the  most 
important,  perhaps  the  most  important,  features  of  the  case  in 
proof  of  this.  During  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  Germany 
assumed  the  protectorship,  the  Hottentots  have  raided  and  ravaged 
the  country  of  the  Hereros  again  and  again,  but  all  that  the 
Imperial  Government  has  done  in  the  way  of  defence  and  pro¬ 
tection  has  been  to  supply  the  latter  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Needless  to  say  this  in  no  sense  meets  the  spirit  and  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  original  Agreement,  as  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing 
part.  But  the  case  still  assumes  a  quite  different  form  and 
shape  wdien  it  is  understood  that  both  arms  and  ammunition  were 
sold  at  just  about  double  the  price  a  white  would  be  asked  to  pay. 
To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  Government  monopolised,  as  it 
were,  this  particular  commerce,  that  is  to  say,  only  those  natives 
being  supplied  who  w'ere  known  or  thought  to  be  reliable.  These 
precautions,  no  doubt,  were  for  many  reasons  wise,  for  the  authori¬ 
ties  could  then  have  a  list  of  all  the  holders  of  what  may  be  called 
“  official  arms.”  However,  these  considerations  notwithstanding, 
it  would  be  hard  to  condemn  too  severely  the  manner  in  which 
the  monopoly  has  been  abused.  The  inevitable  outcome  of  this 
short-sighted  policy  has  been  that  large  numbers  of  weapons  have 
been  secretly  imported  from  other  countries.  The  authorities  have 
been  quite  unable  to  stop  this  form  of  smuggling,  so  inadequate 
has  been  the  control  which  they  have  exercised. 

Put  briefly,  the  duty  of  preventing  surreptitious  importation 
is  entrusted  entirely  to  the  police.  Now,  of  the  800  men  who. 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rising  of  the  Hereros,  constituted 
the  German  armed  force  in  South-West  Africa,  200  were  given 
police  duties.  Of  these  200,  however,  100  at  least  were 
employed  as  postal  officials,  tax  collectors,  and  so  on,  which 
means  that  in  reality  there  were  only  100  men — if  indeed  as 
many  as  that — to  police  a  vast  territory  which  is  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  the  whole  Fatherland  ;  an  absurdly  small  number.  It  was 
an  easy  matter,  therefore,  to  smuggle  rifles  into  the  country,  which 
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arms  have  been  employed  against  the  white  settlers  and  are  now 
bein"  used  against  the  German  soldiery  with,  unfortunately,  more 
than  small  effect. 

But  failure  to  protect  the  Hereros  from  the  constant  attacks 
made  upon  them  by  Hottentots  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
non-observance  by  the  Imperial  authorities  of  the  terms  of  the 
■\ffreement  which  they,  of  course,  were  the  chief  agents  in  draw- 
inf^  up.  And  to  carry  the  matter  still  further,  it  w’as,  amongst 
otLr  points,  stipulated  that  no  duties  should  be  levied  on  im- 
[wrted  vehicles  and  spirits,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  duties  have 
been  imposed  at  a  subsequent  period.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  this  alone  has  aggravated  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  mind  of  the  natives,  and  when  they  finally  got  wind 
of  the  fact  that  the  authorities  intended  to  raise  a  hut  tax,  the 
spirit  of  discontent,  the  origin  of  which  can  easily  be  traced  to 
the  period  when  the  policy  of  restriction  was  adopted,  became  at 
once  universal  and  dangerous. 

.^s  regards  the  latter  policy,  it  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  that, 
copying  evidently  the  example  set  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  its  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the  West,  the 
natives  have  been  restricted  by  the  German  authorities  to  a 


certain  area,  and  were  in  no  circumstances  permitted  to  leave 
it,  that  is,  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  move  about  from 
place  to  place  at  their  owm  will,  as  was  formerly  the  case — a 
limitation  of  liberty  which  met  with  strong  and  bitter  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  It  is  true,  in  some  recent  official 
publications  a  strong  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  natives, 
on  the  whole,  have  taken  no  objection  to  this  policy  of  restric¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  technically  called.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  a  careful 
examination  into  this  matter,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
doubt  that  this  last-mentioned  point  was  more  pregnant  of  evil 
than  any  other.  For  it  not  unnaturally  formed  a  constant  source 
of  friction  between  the  blacks  and  the  German  authorities,  and 
is  therefore  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  sudden  rising  of 
the  Hereros  in  all  their  savage  fury  early  in  1904  and  for  their 
having  committed  all  those  massacres  on  the  white  population 
which  filled  Germany  with  horror, 
j  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  by 
,  no  means  an  easy  task  for  the  authorities  to  please  everybody. 

I  The  white  settlers  complained  that  the  blacks  were  in  certain 
!  respects  treated  much  too  leniently,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  such  a 
I  way  as  to  gain  once  and  for  ever  their  confidence  or  respect. 
I  ^eak  dealing  or  half-and-half  measures  the  natives  did  not 

i  appreciate  or  even  understand.  Instead  of  the  whip  one  day 
and  cajolery  the  next,  the  white  settlers  very  reasonably  argued, 
the  proper  way  in  which  the  blacks  should  be  treated  was  in  a 
VOL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  s 
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spirit  of  stern  humanity.  The  weakness  and  hesitancy  of  thp 
attitude  adopted  by  the  local  authorities  responsible  for  the 
administration  has  brought  about  gradually  increasing  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  the  blacks  towards  the  whites.  They  thus  soon 
came  to  feel  that  their  “  protectors  ”  had  but  little  power  behind 
them,  but  they  knew  that,  even  if  their  conduct  was  offending 
and  provocative  to  an  extent,  the  authorities  would  not  allow 
the  settlers  to  take  severe  measures  against  them.  Indeed,  the 
position  of  affairs  became  such  that  the  white  settlers  would  have 
been  much  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  had  they  not  had 
the  Imperial  Government  at  their  back,  as  it  were.  For  even 
in  such  cases  in  which  punishment  was  imperative,  if  discipline 
was  to  be  maintained,  the  officials  would  make  no  move. 

Again,  not  only  did  the  native  tribes  become  contemptuous  of 
their  German  masters  but  they  also  fought  amongst  themselves 
practically  without  let  or  hindrance ;  and  it  is  another  ixaint  in 
the  case  against  the  official  authorities  that  they  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  many  good  opportunities  of  promoting  amity 
amongst  the  savage  peoples  whom  they  were  supposed  to  rule  and 
protect. 

But  the  greatest  mistake  which  the  Government  made  was 
what  may  perhaj)s  be  called  an  unpardonable  neglect  to  make 
the  Protectorate  a  Crown  Colony.  Had  this  been  done  a  very 
different  administration,  yielding  satisfactory  results,  would 
have  been  the  result.  The  Protectorate  has  been  under  the 
control — so  far  as  control  has  gone — of  military  men  and  a  few 
lawyers.  In  a  British  Colonial  possession  the  merchant,  the 
planter,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  minister,  follow  quickly  on 
the  heels  of  the  force  which  took  possession,  but  in  German 
Colonies  soldiers  follow  soldiers.  If  the  trading  merchants  had 
been  allowed  to  have  some  considerable  share  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  German  South-West  Africa,  as  indeed  Bisnarck  first 
defined  his  policy  in  regard  to  colonial  affairs,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  been  adopted — so  far  with  considerable 
success — in  some  of  the  German  possessions,  especially  in  the 
Cameroons,  the  recent  history  of  that  territory  would  probably 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is.  The  German  com- 
mercialist  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  such  work.  He  receives 
a  specialised  training,  as  it  were,  during  his  student  days,  he 
then  gains  practical  exiverience  in  an  office,  after  which  he  takes 
up  his  residence  for  a  while  in  a  foreign  country,  in  order  to 
study  the  language  and  the  commercial  methods  and  require¬ 
ments  of  that  nation.  He  has  also  learnt  the  meaning  of  regu¬ 
larity  and  discipline  w'hilst  serving  in  the  Army.  Those  who 
have  closely  observed  the  Germans  at  work  in  foreign  countries 
have  been  struck  by  their  remarkable  adaptability.  They  quickly 
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realise  the  needs  of  a  particular  place  and  conduct  their  business 
accordingly,  with  the  result  that,  in  great  cities  like  London  and 
Xew  York,  there  are  scores  of  German  merchants  who  have 
amassed  fortunes.  This  omission  of  the  emjdoyment  of  men 
of  this  sort  for  administrative  purposes  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  since  their  valuable  services  are  otherwise  widely  appreciated 
in  the  Tatherland,  as  will  be  easily  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
of  late  years  the  leading  German  banks,  both  Imperial  and  private, 
have  been,  more  or  less  generally,  under  the  sole  control  and 
management  of  men  trained  in  the  way  described  above.  Some 
of  these  specially  traiiied  men  would  work  wonders  in  a  territory 
such  as  German  South-West  Africa,  and,  apart  from  the  benefit 
which  would  quickly  accrue  to  the  possession  itself,  they  would 
I'  stimulate  trade,  for  the  enterprising  commercial  houses  at  home 
!  would  have  far  greater  confidence  in  exporting  goods  and  in  enter¬ 
ing  into  other  business  transactions  than  they  have  had  hitherto. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  general  trade  of  the  colony,  which,  on 
an  average,  amounts  to  about  •22,000.000  marks  (■£'1,100,000)  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  not  more  than,  say,  half  a  dozen  or 
so  of  mercantile  firms  which  are  closely  connected  with  one 
another  and  whose  headquarters  are  to  be  found  in 
Hamburg,  Ijondon,  and  t'aj)e  Town.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
with  Germany,  as  is  indeed  the  case  in  regard  to  other  great 
commercial  nations,  the  development  of  new  markets  is  a  matter 
of  urgent  importance',  the  present  state  of  commercial  affairs  in 
South-West  Africa,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  public,  is  certainly  far  from  being  very  satisfactory,  and 
deserves  serious  attention. 

As  is  always  the  case  when  the  general  system  of  government 
is  faulty,  a  considerable  number  of  minor  matters  have  been 
neglected  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been.  For  instance, 
a  railway  from  Luderitz  Bay  to  Kubub  should  have  been  con¬ 
structed  long  since,  but  the  oft-discussed  plans  were  never 
carried  out  and,  consequently,  the  authorities  are  reaping  the 
results  of  their  neglect.  There  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  good 
reason  why  this  railway  has  not  been  built,  even  the  fact  that 
between  three  and  four  miles  of  the  distance  would  have  to  be 
tunnelled  providing  but  a  poor  excuse.  Then  what  shall  be  said 
■  regarding  the  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  troops  from 

;  Germany  to  the  seat  of  a  disturbance  such  as  the  present !  To 

)  all  intents  and  purposes,  no  arrangements  were  made  previous 

to  the  Herero  rising,  and  even  now  weeks  and  months  elapse 
between  the  dispatch  of  one  troopship  and  that  which  next 
0  follows  it.  The  consequence  is  that  reinforcements  are  not  to 

‘5  hand  when  they  are  wanted — and  they  have  been  wanted  very 

y  badly  indeed.  The  explanation  given  by  those  who  are 

s  2 
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responsible  does  not  deserve  serious  consideration.  It  is  iiothino  Q 
else  than  that  the  place  of  disembarkation  at  Swakopmund  is  a  very 
inconvenient  one.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  mud  and  sand 
washed  down  by  the  Tsoakhaub  Eiver  is  so  great  and  the  floods 
are  sometimes  so  high  that  it  often  takes  weeks  for  men  and 
stores  to  be  landed  from  a  ti’oopship.  The  Government,  there¬ 
fore,  consider  that  only  one  transport  at  a  time  should  be  dealt 
with,  as  in  this  way  the  cost  is  smaller.  This  is  so  far  true,  that 
is,  as  far  as  the  geographical  conditions  are  concerned.  Never-  I 
theless,  all  this  blundering  might  have  easily  been  avoided,  for  | 
some  other  practical  and  efficient  arrangements  could  have  been  I 
made  a  long  while  before  :  but  want  of  foresight  and  ignorance  I 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs  have  been  only  too  pronounced  in  this  i 
troublesome  affair.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  cablegrams, 
for  instance,  sent  to  Germany  by  the  settlers  early  in  January.  , 
1904,  were  mangled  by  the  censor,  if  they  contained  such  words 
as  “  rising  imminent.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colonial  authori-  I 
ties  did  not  believe  such  views — indeed,  not  until  the  war  cries  of 
the  blacks  aroused  them  to  a  realisation  of  the  actual  facts.  j 

Again,  the  authorities  appear  to  have  so  completely  under¬ 
estimated  the  seriousness  of  the  Herero  outbreak  that  they 
thought  it  could  be  quelled  by  the  ordinary  Imperial  force 
stationed  in  the  country — a  circumstance  which  docs  not  speak 
in  great  favour  of  their  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  German  South-West  Africa.  Another  matter  which 
leaves  the  authorities  open  to  criticism  is  the  fact  that  the  natives 
were  left  in  almost  total  ignorance  regarding  the  military 
strength  and  |)ower  of  the  German  Empire.  One  would  have 
thought  that,  even  if  the  officials  failed  to  enlighten  the  blacks 
on  this  particular  point,  owing,  possibly,  to  their  limited 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  customs  of  the  natives,  the 
missionaries,  who  have  resided  for  such  a  long  period  amongst 
the  latter,  would  have  done  so — even  if  it  were  only  for  the 
mere  object  of  maintaining  peace.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  natives,  on  the  whole, 
when  they  destroyed  the  poorly  defended  military  stations, 
imagined  that  they  had  overthrown  the  power  of  the  enemy  once 
and  for  all,  and  were  intensely  astonished  when  they  saw  new 
contingents  of  troops,  in  different  uniforms,  marching  against 
them.  Had  they  at  the  first  been  made  clearly  to  understand 
that  a  rising  could  not  possibly  he  successful  but  was  certain  to 
end  in  very  severe  punishment  for  them,  it  is  reasonable  to 
surmise  that  this  “  little  war,”  which  Germany  is  now'  engaged 
in,  would  never  have  occurred. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  blunders  for  which  the  colonial 
authorities  at  home  and  in  South-West  Africa  must  be  held 
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respousible  and  which  call  for  official  and  searching  investiga¬ 
tion.  However,  they  are  enough  in  themselves  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  serious  want  of  proper  administration  which  has  pre- 
I  vailed  and  of  endorsing  once  more  the  fact,  which  has  been  over 
i  and  over  again  emphasised  by  the  Opposition  in  the  Keichstag, 

1  that  the  Germans  have  not  as  yet  shown  any  particular  aptitude 
I  for  gaining  and  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  inferior  races 
with  whom  they  were  brought  into  personal  dealings  and  contact. 

!  When  the  official  inquiry  comes,  as  come  it  must,  it  will  be 
[i  interesting  to  see  what  line  of  defence  w'ill  be  set  up.  But 
||  whatever  this  may  be,  and  whoever  is  proved  to  have  been 
negligent  or  incompetent,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  trusted  that  nothing 
[  will  be  concealed  from  the  public.  There  is  room  for  some  little 
ff  apprehension  on  this  point,  for  hitherto  the  policy  of  the  colonial 
authorities  has  been  to  leave  the  public  in  the  dark,  as  recent 
events  in  the  Cameroons  so  clearly  show.  Briefly  stated,  some 
time  in  July  last  the  Bafut  tribe  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and 
.  committed  many  massacres  on  the  Europeans  settled  there,  the 
I  Catholic  missionaries,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  having 
[  been  the  chief  sufferers  during  this  revolt.  And,  further,  a  few 
I  weeks  later,  that  is,  early  in  August,  the  natives  attacked— not 
far  off  the  station  of  Bamenda — a  German  force  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  von  Putlitz,  and  forced  it  to  retreat  with  consider- 

Iable  losses.  Despite  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  tribal  organisa¬ 
tion  is  far  less  developed  in  the  Cameroons  than  is  the  case 
among  the  Hereros  and  the  Hottentots  in  the  south-west,  the 
■  native  force  numbered  considerably  over  one  thousand  armed 
:  men.  Yet  the  German  public  knew  nothing  of  this  state  of 
,  i  affairs  until  the  beginning  of  November,  the  first  intimation  to 
I  i  that  effect  reaching  Berlin  on  the  second  of  that  month  arid  this 
,  s  in  the  first  instance  from  a  quite  private  source.  That  is  again 
t  I  another  striking  example  of  the  difference  between  British  and 
j  I  German  colonial  methods.  In  view’  of  these  circumstances,  it  is 
,  therefore  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
■  I  this  practice  of  concealing  matters  from  their  knowledge  W’ill  not 
,  I  be  in  the  future  persisted  in. 

g  I  Turning  now  to  some  other  points  in  connection  with  the 
^  !j  causes  of  the  rising  of  the  Hereros  and  Hottentots,  it  deserves 
||  to  be  pointed  out  that,  after  all,  the  Imperial  authorities  are  not 
g|  j  alone  blameworthy.  There  are  the  missionaries — for  instance. 
0  I  Mhen  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  publicly  stated  that  missionaries 
■Q  ;i  were  continually  bringing  their  Governments  into  trouble  he  was, 
,(1  1  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  voicing  the  opinion  of  practically  every 

(layman  who  has  real  knowledge  of  colonial  affairs.  British, 
German,  French,  American,  and  Dutch  missionaries  are  all  alike 
-they  indirectly,  but  surely,  create  disturbances,  such  as  the 
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Boxer  rising  in  China  and  the  Herero  outbreak  in  South-West  I 
Africa.  And  this  fact  is  well  known  to  the  people  at  large  and  I 
has  often  enough  formed  the  subject  for  serious  consideration  C 
Quite  recently,  for  instance,  Count  von  Billow  received  a  petition  ' 
signed  by  a  strong  committee,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  members  of  various  associations  which  are  interested  in 
colonial  welfare,  in  which  it  was  asked  that  missionaries  should 
be  placed  under  State  control,  the  argument  being  that,  as  matters 
now  stand,  they  enjoy  too  much  liberty  in  many  important 
respects.  It  is  a  matter  for  serious  reflection  that  the  Hereros, 
who  have  committed  such  horrible  barbarities,  were  claimed  bv 
the  missionaries  to  have  been  converted  to  Protestant  Christianity,  | 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  conversion  of  blacks  to  the  I 
faith  of  Christ,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  it  is  I 
detrimental  to  the  relation  between  whites  and  natives.  If  there  I 
is  one  thing  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  govern-  | 
merit  and  development  of  a  colonial  jiossession,  it  is  that  the  i 
coloured  natives  should  know  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  whites 
are  their  masters,  and  that  they  (the  natives)  cannot  have  the  I 
same  rights — a  view  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  well 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  colonial  development  of  certain 
nations  which  wci’e  eminently  successful  in  this  respect— especially 
the  British  and  Dutch.  The  missionaries,  however,  teach  them  | 
the  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men — a  doctrine  which,  in 
view  of  their  ignorance  and  infantile  state  of  mind,  it  is  obvious  ; 
that  they  cannot  possibly  understand.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  effect  on  the  native  mind  is  bad  and  it  often  gives  rise  to  acts  of  ; 
the  most  deplorable  character.  The  black  is  as  vain  as  he  is  lazy.  ; 
and  that  is  saying  much.  Give  him  the  idea  that  he  is  as  good  as 
the  white  man  and  his  vanity  becomes  colossal  and,  in  this  case, 
dangerous,  too.  Where  missionai’ies  so  often  fail— and  this  has  i 
been  markedly  the  case  in  South-West  Africa — is  that  they  teach 
doctrines  which  the  natives  cannot  grasp,  and  neglect  to  encourage  1 
in  every  way  possible  the  abandonment  of  laziness.  There  could  be  1 
no  better  way  of  raising  the  blacks  in  the  social  scale  than  by  per¬ 
suading  them  to  take  up  proper  and  regular  work — a  task,  of 
course,  by  no  means  easy  in  connection  with  people  who  have  | 
been  accustomed  to  absolute  laziness  ever  since  they  existed.  | 
As  regards  the  treatment  which  the  natives  have  received  at  the  ! 
hands  of  the  white  settlers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  methods  | 
which  the  latter  have  employed  in  dealing  with  the  former  have  i 
not,  on  the  whole,  been  highly  laudable.  It  must,  however,  be  j 
borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  limitation  of  credit  | 
to  one  year — that  is,  that  a  white  could  not  recover  a  debt  from  | 
a  black  if  that  debt  were  more  than  one  year  old — has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  reprehensible  proceedings,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  ; 
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on  the  part  of  the  white  settlers  which  in  all  probability  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  never  been  made  use  of.  A 
L  white  who  had  money  or  kind  due  to  him,  and  who  was  in  danger 
of  losing  it,  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  pow’er  to  recover  and 
would  sometimes  adopt  most  harsh  means.  He  would,  for 
instance,  take  aw’ay  the  debtor’s  cattle  and,  indeed,  if  necessary, 
everything  else  he  possessed,  leaving  him  nothing  but  the  few 
^  rags  he  wore  as  clothes  and  which  he  previously  acquired  from 
the  white  man.  If  the  debtor  possessed  nothing  that  was  avail¬ 
able,  then  his  neighbour’s  goods  were  seized — an  intolerable  pro- 
||  ceeding  which  is  very  likely  to  have  formed  one  of  the  causes  of 
i  the  present  rising.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  those  who  condemn  the  German  merchant  and  refer 
;  to  the  fact  that  the  British  merchant  has,  through  patience  and 
tact,  been  much  more  successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  natives 
ignore  certain  important  circumstances  which  speak  for  them¬ 
selves— namely,  that  the  English  trader  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
financially  supported  by  some  wealthy  firm  at  home,  while  his 
German  rival  is  more  often  than  not  dependent  upon  himself  and 
cannot,  therefore,  give  much  credit  for  so  long  a  time.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  Governments,  Imperial  and  Colonial,  in  trying  to 
exonerate  themselves,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  the  white 
settlers.  But  the  impartial  critic  will  be  guided  by  the  important 
consideration  that  the  small  German  trader — it  is  precisely  the 
latter  whom  the  Government  holds  responsible — has  had  the  alter¬ 
native  of  losing  his  money  or  recovering  it  by  the  exercise  of  harsh 
means.  Moreover,  since  most  of  the  original  charges  against  the 
white  settlers  were  raised  by  missionaries,  especially  by  those  w’ho 
hail  from  the  Rhine  Provinces,  it  is  only  fair  to  record  here  that  the 
latter  at  one  time  carried  on  a  considerable  business  with  the 
natives  and,  no  doubt,  made  good  profit  out  of  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  the  missionary  who  paved,  in  this  respect,  the  way, 
as  it  were,  for  the  incoming  German  merchant;  but,  not  being 
[assessed  of  that  degree  of  resourcefulness  and  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  qualities  which  so  eminently  characterise  the  latter, 
he  was  thus  compelled  to  restrict,  if  not  indeed  to  entirely 
abandon,  his  commercial  dealings  with  the  natives.  Taking 
them,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  the  missionaries  are  not  altogether 
disinterested  witnesses,  and,  to  say  the  least,  they  have 
exaggerated  somewdiat. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  causes — both  chief  and  minor — of  the 
present  troubles  in  German  South-West  Africa  are  very  numerous, 
and  alford  an  interesting  lesson  in  colonial  mismanagement.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  commission  of  investigation 
will  spare  no  pains  in  clearing  up  all  the  doubts  and  mysteries  by 
which  that  affair  is  yet  surrounded.  Louis  Elkind,  M.D. 
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If  the  question  which  has  recently  agitated  Oxford  and  which  is 
now  agitating  Cambridge  w^as  as  simple  as  to  the  uninitiated  it 
must  seem  to  be,  any  person  of  common  intelligence  would  regard 
its  solution  as  too  obvious  for  serious  discussion.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  more  changes  have  passed  over  this  country  than 
have  been  witnessed  for  centuries.  All  that  is  suscej^tible  of 
revolution  has  been  revolutionised.  And  in  nothing  has  this  been 
more  apparent  than  in  education.  Its  sphere,  formerly  confined 
w’ithin  the  limits  defined  by  the  traditions  of  mediaivalism 
tempered  by  the  Renaissance,  is  now  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
range  of  intellectual  activity.  Of  this  multiform  educational 
activity  the  Universities  have  become  the  centres.  Schools  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy,  of  Theology,  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures,  Classical,  European,  and 
Oriental,  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  and  Political  Philosophy, 
of  Mathematics,  of  Jurisprudence,  of  Medicine  and  Surgery',  of 
Natural  Science  in  all  its  branches,  pure  and  applied,  are  sufficient 
testimonies  of  the  hospitable  catholicity  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Till  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  equilibrium  between 
the  various  claims  made  by  the  schools  in  which  the  Humanities, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science  were  respectively  represented 
was  pretty  fairly  maintained.  That  preponderance  should  belong 
to  the  claims  of  the  Humanities  and  of  Mathematics  was  natural 
and  proper;  of  the  first  the  Universities  are  and  necessarily  must 
be  the  chief  custodians ;  with  the  second  their  association  is  and 
should  be  equally  intimate  and  indissoluble.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  not  in  the  direction  of  Mathematics,  still  less  in  the 
direction  of  the  Humanities,  that  the  intellectual  energy  of  our 
age  is  making.  In  relation  to  its  highest  and  most  important 
manifestation,  it  is  the  monopoly  of  Physical  Science;  in  relation 
to  its  lower,  almost  the  monopoly  of  the  instincts,  tendencies, 
and  aims  to  which  the  dominating  genius  of  Physical  Science  gives 
the  ply.  The  Universities  being  centres,  and  flourishing  centres, 
of  scientific  teaching  it  is  not  surprising  that  wUat  is  really  the 
most  momentous  crisis  which  has  ever  defined  itself  in  the  history 
of  advanced  education  should  have  defined  itself  there.  Nothing 
apparently  could  be  more  reasonable  than  the  request  which  the 
friends  of  science  and  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  them  and 
with  wdiat  they  suppose ,  no  doubt,  to  be  the  cause  of  progress,  have 
recently  made  in  vain  at  Oxford,  and  are  now  about  to  make  at 
Cambridge,  and  nothing  apparently  more  unreasonable  than  its 
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refusal.  And  the  request  is  this.  At  present  no  student  can 
obtain  a  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  without  passing  an 
elementary  examination  in  Greek.  For  this  examination  he  must 
offer,  at  Oxford,  two  Greek  plays,  or  their  equivalent  in  verse 
or  prose  from  some  other  portion  of  Greek  literature,  together 
with  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  and  accidence ;  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  the  requirements  are  practically  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  a  Gospel  in  Greek,  or  an  alternative  paper  on 
a  Greek  or  Latin  classic.  Thus  the  Universities  secure  that  no 
man  shall  be  entitled  to  a  degree  in  Arts  who  has  not  some 
knowledge  at  least  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature ;  and  on 
this  regulation  depends,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  retention 
of  Greek  as  a  subject  of  teaching  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools. 
But,  it  is  urged,  hundreds  of  students,  hundreds  which  must 
swell  into  thousands,  and  indeed  into  indefinite  numbers,  come 
up  and  will  come  up  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  have  no 
intention  of  pursuing  classical  studies,  but  whose  sole  object  is 
advanced  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  particularly  in  Science ; 
in  studies,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  Greek  cannot  be  of  any  use 
to  them;  that  most  of  these  students,  having  no  aptitude  for 
Greek,  make  no  w’ay  in  it  at  school  and  find  its  compulsory 
acquisition  an  intolerable  burden  seriously  interfering  with  their 
special  studies ;  that  many  of  them  coming  from  the  second 
grade  schools  where  Greek  has  long  been  excluded  from  the 
curriculum,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  payment  of  special 
fees,  and  a  still  larger  number  from  the  “modern  side’’  of  the 
public  schools ,  from  the  curriculum  of  which  Greek  has  also  been 
excluded— that  all  these  find  themselves  shut  out  of  the 
Universities,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  acquire  with  immense 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  a  wholly  superfluous  accomplish¬ 
ment.  It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  that  these  students 
should  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Greek,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
substitute,  at  Oxford,  either  French  or  German, together  with  an 
additional  mathematical  paper  for  mathematicians,  and  an 
additional  science  paper  for  scientists,  and  at  Cambridge  a  similar 
modern  equivalent. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this ;  it  is  a  perfectly 
intelligible  position.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  now  flourishing 
centres  of  advanced  scientific  instruction,  and  to  close  their  doors 
to  those  who  seek  that  instruction  because  they  cannot,  without 
serious  interruption  to  their  special  studies,  acquire  what  in  the 
case  perhaps  of  the  majority  they  have  not  been  able  to  acquire 
at  school  owing  to  the  regulations  controlling  school  curricula, 
what  they  have  no  aptitude  for  acquiring,  and  what  would,  when 
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acquired,  be  of  no  practical  use  to  them,  is  most  unreasona  ■ 

We  may  regret  the  regulations  which  have  excluded  the  cL  p 

instrument  of  liberal  culture  from  our  second  grade  schools  and  ^ 
from  the  modern  side  of  our  public  schools ;  we  may  deplore  the  I 
substitution  of  the  abolition  of  Greek  from  those  schools  for  I 
reform  in  the  methods  of  teaching  it ;  and  it  would  be  matter  f 
of  no  small  satisfaction  were  Oxford  and  Cambridge  able  to  I 
differentiate  themselves  from  the  other  centres  of  scientific  teach-  | 
ing  by  impressing  the  stamp  of  superior  culture  on  its  scientific  | 
students,  more  especially  after  the  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  11 
Kelvin,  Sir  William  Huggins,  and  Lord  Lister  as  to  the  | 
undesirableness  of  exempting  such  students  from  examination  in 
Greek.  But  we  must  accept  the  inevitable.  What  Science 
demands  Science  will  have,  and  the  resistance  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  will  not  merely  be  vain  but  ruinous  to  the  cause  for 
which,  in  their  present  regulations, they  are  so  blindly  contending. 
The  concession  which  they  are  now  asked  to  make  they  should 
have  made  long  ago  when  the  bifurcation  of  studies  became  recog¬ 
nised,  and  when  exemption  from  Greek  was  confined  strictly  to 
the  relief  of  students  seeking  honours  in  Mathematics  and  Science. 

It  is  not  in  its  relation  to  the  instruction  of  scientific  students 
that  the  retention  of  Greek  in  modern  education  is  desirable,  nor 
is  it  in  its  elimination  from  the  curriculum  of  the  studies 
prescribed  for  such  students  that  the  danger  of  its  losing 
its  vogue  and  influence  lies.  As  it  is  in  its  relation  to  the  Humani¬ 
ties,  and  to  the  Humanities  only,  wherever  they  arc  factors 
in  instruction  and  culture,  that  it  is  of  importance,  so  it  is  in  its 
elimination  from  curricula  in  the  Humanities,  even  in  elementary 
curricula,  and  in  attempts  to  degrade  it  to  a  secondary  place  in 
such  curricula  that  its  claims  to  retention  in  modern  education 
are  imperilled.  It  is  here  that  the  conservatism  of  the 
Universities  should  assert  itself.  Of  the  Humanities  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  jealous  custodians,  nor  ought  they  to  allow  them 
for  a  moment  to  be  tampered  with.  No  man  should  be  allowed 
to  graduate  in  them  without  Greek.  Such  a  degree  is  a  certificate 
of  a  liberal  education  granted  by  a  great  University,  and  for 
such  a  degree  to  be  conferred  on  a  man  wholly  ignorant  of  what 
always  has  been ,  and  what  always  must  be ,  the  chief  factor  in  such 
an  education,  would  be  to  degrade  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  the 
level  of  the  meanest  of  Colonial  Universities. 

The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  exoneration 
of  candidates  for  honours  in  Mathematics  and  Science  from  Greek 
is  the  obvious  one.  It  is  perfectly  competent,  as  the  President  of 
Queens’  observed  in  the  recent  debate  on  this  question,  for  the 
Universities  to  recognise  the  bifurcation  of  studies  now  universal 
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'  without  their  walls  and  within  by  establishing  two  degrees, 

I  a  ^bachelorship  of  Science  and  a  Bachelorship  of  Arts,  as  they 
I  have  already  recognised  that  bifurcation  in  the  higher  stages  of 
F  those  studies  in  the  Doctorship  of  Science  and  the  Doctorship  of 
f  Letters.  This  would  place  the  whole  question  on  a  proper 
f  footing.  It  would  obviate  all  necessity  for  compromises,  as 
I  useless  in  their  relation  to  the  education  in  any  sense  of  the  term 
I  of  scientific  students  as  they  are  degrading  and  disastrous  to  the 
j  Humanities. 

But  it  is  not  on  a  proper  footing  that  the  Anti-Greek  party  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  desire  to  put  this  question ;  it  is  not,  as  is 
speciously  pretended,  for  the  relief  of  scientific  students  that  they 
are  urging  a  measure  which  will  have,  as  they  well  know',  the 
immediate  effect  of  all  but  eliminating  Greek  from  the  curriculum 
of  every  school  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  relegating  it  ultimately  to 
a  wholly  subordinate  place  even  in  the  curricula  of  liberal  studies 
at  the  Universities.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  question 
at  stake  is  the  retention  or  abolition  of  Greek  as  a  factor  in  liberal 
education :  the  question  as  to  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  Humanities  wherever  advanced  teaching  in  the 
Humanities  is  organised  ;  the  question  as  to  whether  it  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  vogue  and  influential  at  the  centres  of  learning  and 
culture,  or  whether  it  shall  become,  like  Hebrew,  the  monopoly 
of  a  privileged  few'.  What  has  to  be  decided  is  whether  it  shall,  as 
a  permanent  principle,  be  definitely  and  finally  recognised  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  an  undergraduate  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  Honour  diploma  in  English  literature  without  any  know'ledge 
of  that  literature,  apart  from  which  our  owm  is  as  historically  and 
critically  unintelligible  as  the  literature  of  Borne  would  be  without 
reference  to  that  of  Greece  ;  whether  the  final  seal  is  to  be  jmt  on 
the  theory  that  in  a  curriculum  of  liberal  literary  studies  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  BeoicuJf  and  the  Heldenhuch  are  to  supersede  the 
Homeric  Epics,  and  such  compilations  as  the  Procenzalische 
i'hrestomathie  and  the  Chrcstomathie  de  Vancien  franqais,  the 
lyrics  of  Pindar,  and  the  Attic  tragedies;  whether,  to  come  lower 
down,  every  encouragement  is  to  be  offered  to  similar  “  Moderns  ” 
among  the  bishops  of  the  future  to  make  Greek  as  optional  in  ordi¬ 
nation  examinations  as  Hebrew  now'  is — an  excellent  precedent  for 
which  they  already  have  in  the  newly-proposed  regulations  for  the 
Previous  Examination  at  Cambridge,  w'here  “  One  of  the  Synoptic 
flospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  English  ”  is,  after  the 
manner  of  Sunday-school  curricula,  substituted  for  a  Gospel  in 
Greek.  In  fine,  to  put  the  matter  comprehensively,  the  question 
is  whether  the  Universities  are  to  be  true  to  their  trust,  and  by 
insisting  on  Greek  retaining  that  place  among  the  Humanities  to 
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which  by  universal  consent  it  is  entitled ,  assert  their  right  to  lead 
where  they  ought  to  lead,  or  whether  by  weakly  and  foolishly 
yielding  to  popular  clamour  and  pressure,  they  will  degrade  the 
whole  standard  of  liberal  education. 

I  have  not  been  speaking  rhetorically,  as  plain  facts  and  a  glance 
at  the  history  of  this  movement  will  show.  The  prejudice  against 
Greek,  both  as  a  medium  of  education  and  as  a  subject  of  study, 
has,  in  spite  of  all  the  facilities  which  have  been  multiplying 
during  the  last  twenty  years  for  acquiring  it,  been  steadily  on  the 
increase.  From  the’ schools  has  arisen  the  cry  that  its  enormous 
difficulty  is  such  that  the  majority  of  boys  find  that  difficulty  in¬ 
superable,  and  that,  even  when  progress  is  made,  the  time  and 
labour  required  for  making  it  are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
educational  benefit  received.  From  the  Pass  men  and  sometimes 
from  the  Honour  men  of  the  Universities  has  arisen  the  same  cry. 
In  many  of  the  schools,  partly  for  the  reasons  1  have  explained 
and  partly  for  other  reasons  characteristic  of  the  logic  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  average  British  jiarent,  it  has  given  place  to  modern 
languages.  And  now  at  the  Universities,  for  similar  reasons,  the 
Pass  men  and  the  Pass  men’s  friends  are  clamouring  for  the  same 
immunity  and  the  same  equivalent.  Nor  does  Greek  find  more 
favour  in  the  higher  phases  of  intellectual  activity  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  many  of  the  Honour  schools  in  the  department  of 
the  Humanities  it  is  either  not  required  or  it  is  optional.  The 
separation  of  ancient  from  modern  history — an  arrangement  very 
typical  of  academic  intelligence — exonerates  the  student  of  history 
from  any  obligation  to  acquaint  himself  with  either  the  language  or 
matter  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  of  Livy  and  Tacitus— with 
what  result  the  style,  touch,  and  tone  of  the  theses  characteristic 
of  these  students  sufficiently  indicate.  But  nothing  illustrates  so 
strikingly  the  progress  which  the  Anti-Greek  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly ,  Anti-Classical ,  movement — for  Latin  also  is  involved— is 
making  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  the  following.  If  any 
competently  informed  person  were  asked  what  is  the  justification 
for  retaining  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  modern  systems  of 
advanced  education,  he  would  undoubtedly  reply,  that  in  addition 
to  the  obvious  reason — their  unique  intrinsic  interest  and  value- 
the  historical  and  critical  study  of  every  leading  literature  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  our  own,  must  be  based  on  them;  that 
apart  from  them  the  development  and  characteristics  of  our  litera¬ 
ture  would  be  as  unintelligible  as  the  development  and  character¬ 
istics  of  Koman  literature  without  reference  to  Greek,  and  that  a 
critic  into  whose  education  their  influence  had  not  essentially 
entered  would  he  little  better  than  a  charlatan.  It  will  scarcely 
be  credited  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  established  Honour 
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schools  of  literature  from  the  curriculum  of  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  are  expressly  excluded,  the  severance  being  so 
absolute  that  the  question  of  their  relation  to  modern  literature 
and  to  our  own  is  not  admitted  even  optionally  as  a  “  special  sub¬ 
ject.”  From  all  this  it  will  be  clear  that  the  Anti-Greek  movement 
indicates  very  much  more  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and  that 
I  those  who  see  in  the  proposed  exemption  of  Honour  students  in 
Mathematics  and  Science  only  from  compulsory  Greek  a  pretext 
for  getting  “  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in,”  preliminary  to  break- 

Iing  up  our  whole  classical  system,  have  some  reason  for  their 
apprehensions.  Nor  are  we  more  reassured  when  we  review  the 
early  history  of  these  attempts,  and  the  assurances  on  the  part  of 
those  who  made  them,  that  they  had  no  intention  of  going  further, 
ji  In  November,  1902,  it  was  proposed  at  Oxford  to  exempt  not  only 
i  Natural  Science  and  Mathematical  Honour  men,  but  all  Pass  men 
\  from  the  necessity  of  offering  both  Greek  and  Latin  in  Ilesponsions, 
1  on  the  plea  that  Pass  men,  finding  Greek  so  difficult,  ought  to  be 
relieved  from  the  labour  of  learning  it.  This  was  rejected  before 
it  was  submitted  to  Congregation,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
three— 189  to  166.  In  February,  1904,  the  attempt  was  revived  in 
■  another  form  by  the  same  party  proposing  to  extend  the  exemption 
to  Honour  men  in  ^Mathematics  and  Science  only,  the  proposer 
feeling  sure,  he  said,  that  ‘‘  a  measure  framed  on  these  lines  would 
command  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  Congregation”  ;  in  other 
words,  that  as  they  could  not  ‘‘  get  the  whole  loaf  they  had  better 
tiy  for  the  half.”  Consequently  a  Resolution  to  that  effect  wms 
brought  forward  and  carried  by  tw^o  votes  (164-162).  The 
Preamble  of  the  Statute  thereupon  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
Resolution,  was  in  November  last  submitted  to  Congregation  and 
rejected  by  thirty-six  votes  (200-164),  so  that  for  the  present  at 
least,  so  far  as  Oxford  is  concerned,  Greek  is  safe  ;  but  there  is,  of 
course,  no  finality  about  the  arrangement,  and  the  Anti-Greek 
party  is  still  sanguine  about  its  ultimate  success. 

At  Cambridge,  where  the  controversy  is  now  at  its  acutest 
stage,  its  history  has  been  similar,  and  that  history  need  not  here 
be  review’ed ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Latin  is  classed 
with  Greek  as  a  subject  to  which  the  exemption  should  be 
extended,  the  proposal  being  that  French  or  German  should  he 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  either  Latin  or  Greek.  And  now 
let  ns  consider  the  matter  in  detail ,  and  review'  the  chief  argu¬ 
ments  urged  in  favour  of  the  measure  and  the  chief  arguments 
urged  in  opposition.  This  the  reports  of  the  debate  held  at 
Cambridge  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  last  December,  and 
published  in  the  Camhridrfe  University  Reporter,  enable  us  to 
do  without  much  difficulty.  The  question  at  issue  is  not,  as  at 
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Oxford,  the  simple  question  of  exempting  candidates  for  Honours 
in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  from  compulsory  Greek  by 
allowing  them  to  substitute,  with  certain  other  subjects  germaut 
to  their  studies,  French  and  German,  but  the  question  of  exempt¬ 
ing  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  whether  Honour  men  or  Pass 
men,  whether  students  of  Science  or  students  of  i-ictters.  Now 
what  wdll  be  the  effect  of  this  immediately  on  the  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  indirectly  on  liberal  education 
generally?  The  supporters  of  the  measure  maintain  “thattk 
effective  study  of  the  subject  would  remain  unimpaired.”  What 
say  the  schoolmasters?  We  are  fortunately,  thanks  to  the  Master 
of  Pmimanuel  College,  enabled  to  know.  It  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  as  an  illustration  of  the  recklessness  with  which  sweep¬ 
ing  measures  like  these  are  introdueed,  that  the  Hyndicate  made 
no  effort  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  how  the  measure  would 
affect  the  schools.  But  the  opinions  elicited  by  the  Master 
of  Pnnmanuel  speak  with  no  uncertain  voiee.  Of  the  eighty-six 
headmasters  whose  replies  he  has  published  some  fifty-six.  or 
eight  to  three,  had  no  doubt  that  “  the  exemption  from  Greek  of 
all  candidates  for  a  degree  would  imperil  or  altogether  extinguish 
the  study  of  Greek  in  the  vast  majority  of  schools.”  A  few  of 
these  opinions  may  be  cited.  ‘‘Greek  will  be  abolished  in  all 
middle-class  schools  for  all  but  classical  scholarship  boys.”  “It 
will  mean  the  extinction  of  all  serious  classical  education  in  local 
schools.”  ‘‘In  a  very  short  time  Greek  would  disappear  from 
school  curricula  as  a  whole,  and  be  retained  only  as  a  spiecial 
subject  for  the  few  who  were  exprecting  to  be  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.”  ‘‘It  would  destroy  the  study  of  Greek  in  town  day 
schools,  small  boarding  schools,  and  grammar  schools.”  ”  Death  to 
Greek.”  Thus  would  this  measure  strengthen  everywhere  thehand> 
of  those  who  would  degrade  all  education  to  the  lowest  practical 
level,  and  who  cannot  understand  that  its  function  is,  at  least  in  our 
leading  public  schools  and  our  two  great  Universities, not  soniucb 
to  plant  as  to  cultivate.  Again,  in  a  Headmasters’  Conference  held 
last  Alarch,  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  that  ‘‘Greek 
was  essential  for  the  highest  typie  of  humanist  education,  and  tb 
bulk  of  Pass  men  were  being  educated  on  humanist  lines.  If 
Greek  were  not  required  for  an  Ordinary  Degree  this  would  go 
far  to  abolish  its  study  from  the  general  curriculum  in  schools  of 
all  classes.”  In  another  conference  held  last  December  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  disapproval  against  the  proposal  of  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate  was  carried  by  twenty-one  votes  against  eight,  on  the 
same  grounds — that  Greek  ‘‘  would  be  practically  eliminated  from 
the  curricula  of  our  schools.”  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
leading  headmasters  throughout  England  are  almost  unanimous 
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in  their  opinion  that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  Greek  as  a 
medium  of  liberal  education,  that  its  retention  as  such  a  medium 
in  the  schools  depends  on  its  being  made  compulsory  for  a  degree 
in  the  Universities,  and  that  the  removal  of  such  a  condition  will 
mean  its  practical  extinction  outside  the  Universities. 

That  Latin,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  to  the  contrary  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  this  measure,  will  go  with  it  is  certain. 

In  Education,  as  in  Law,  precedent  is  everything;  establish  a 
principle,  and  that  principle  will  inevitably  proceed  to  its  logical 
consequences.  If  one  modern  language  can  be  an  equivalent 
for  Greek,  another  modern  language  can  be  an  equivalent  for 
Latin.  The  arguments,  moreover,  employed  to  justify  the 
abolition  of  Greek  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Pass  Degree  will 
apply  ^itb  equal  force  to  the  abolition  of  Latin.  The  standard 
of  what  will  be  required  in  Latin  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  raised, 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  Greek.  Now,  every  teacher  knows  that 
proficiency  in  Latin  composition,  which  will  presumably  be 
required,  imposes  a  greater  burden  on  the  average  student  than 
the  acquisition  of  elementary  Greek.  Is  it  likely  that  if  he  has 
found  friends  to  relieve  him  of  one  burden  he  will  not  find 
friends  to  relieve  him  from  the  other?  And  what,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  been  the  result  of  making  Greek  an  optional 
subject  in  the  London  Matriculation  Examination  and  in  that  of 
the  University  of  Wales?  That  Latin  has  followed  and  is  an 
optional  subject,  too,  in  the  last  for  Natural  Science  students,  in 
the  first  for  all.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this?  The 
steady  decline  of  Latin.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Gow  pointed  out,  in  1896 
there  were  3,470  junior  boys  in  the  local  examinations  taking 
Latin,  in  1903  there  were  only  2,559,  and  last  Christmas  there 
was  another  drop  of  256.  Again,  as  a  further  illustration  ;  the 
new  code  of  regulations  for  admission  to  Woolwich  and  'Sand¬ 
hurst  makes  Latin  optional ;  the  immediate  consequence  has  been 
that  the  army  side  at  Clifton,  Rugby,  and  other  public  schools 
has  ceased  to  teach  Latin  at  all.  If  anything  can  be  self- 
apparent  it  surely  is  this,  that  if  in  any  educational  code  subjects 
are  made  optional  it  means  the  rejection  of  the  most  difficult  and 
the  selection  of  the  most  easy.  Is  it  likely,  for  example,  to  turn 
to  the  alternatives  offered  for  Greek,  that  a  student  who  can 
choose  between  two  papers  requiring  “the  translation  of  easy 
unprepared  passages  from  German  and  French  without  either 
?rammar  or  composition  ”  would  choose  a  paper  in  one  of 
these  languages  requiring  both  grammar  and  composition? 
Is  it  likely  that  with  both  these  alternatives  before  him 
he  would  choose  two  papers  “containing  easy  unprepared 
passages  of  Greek  for  translation  into  English  icith  ques- 
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tions  on  Greek  accidence,  and  syntax,  and  short  EmjHsk 
sentences  to  he  translated  into  Greek  ”  ?  Could  anything  be  more 
ludicrous  than  such  provisions?  If  they  are  to  be  regarded 
seriously  the  only  intelligible  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are 
expressly  designed  to  discourage  the  study  of  Greek.  What 
astute  undergraduate,  even  if  he  had  made  some  way  in  Greek, 
w'ould  deliberately  choose  such  a  heavily-weighted  alternative 
when  the  capacity  for  translating  at  sight  “easy  unprepared 
passages  from  German  and  French,”  involving  no  grammar  and 
composition  would  equally  serve  his  turn?  And  so — such  are  the 
concessions  which  the  Syndicate  is  prepared  to  make  to  the  Anti- 
Greek  or  Degree-Made-Easy  Party — that  for  the  Gospel  in  Greek, 
the  Greek  classic,  or  their  equivalents,  and  the  Greek  grammar 
required  in  the  old  Little-go  is  to  be  substituted  a  superficial  and 
slipshod  acquaintance  with  French  and  German — the  power,  that 
is  to  say,  of  turning  “easy  unprepared  passages”  in  those 
languages  into  English  without  grammar  and  without  composi¬ 
tion  !  No  doubt  a  regulation  so  absurd  as  this  will  be  amended, 
but  it  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  recklessness  with  w'hich  these 
innovating  legislators  go  to  work. 

And  now^  what  are  the  reasons  for  proposing  changes  which  are 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  would  make  them,  to  be,  apart 
from  their  alleged  necessity,  undesirable?  Let  the  Master  of 
Trinity  explain.  He  began,  in  the  speech  made  by  him  in  the 
debate  last  December,  by  observing  that  it  “gave  him  something  of 
a  pang  even  to  seem  to  speak  against  the  dignity  of  the  glorious 
Greek  language,”  that  “  if  he  ever  had  an  intellectual  passion  in 
his  life  it  had  been  for  that  language,”  adding  certain  other  auto¬ 
biographical  particulars  tending  to  illustrate  the  sacredness  of  the 
connection  between  himself,  as  a  man  and  a  scholar,  and  Greek 
and  its  friends.  He  then  proceeded,  in  a  most  moving  speech,  a 
speech ,  metaphorically  speaking,  drenched  in  tears,  to  show  why  on 
this  occasion  he  could  not  be  its  champion.  The  fact  was  that  if 
his  heart  was  wdth  the  ancient  Greeks  it  was  also  with  modern 
schoolboys  and  Pass  men.  Forbothof  the  latter  he  had  “thepro- 
foundest  respect,”  especially  for  their  moral  characters,  and  there¬ 
fore  when  he  saw  them  ‘  ‘  crouching  down  under  two  burdens  ” 
(Latin  and  Greek), each  of  them  as  much,  the  two  in  conjunction 
more,  than  they  could  bear,  he  thought  that,  even  if  Greek  did 
suffer,  these  unfortunate  youths  ought  to  be  relieved.^  Some  of 

(1)  On  the  “  difficulties  ”  assumed  to  be  involved  in  acquiring  Greek  of  a  Pass 
standard  the  following  forms  an  interesting  commentary.  A  few  years  ago 
one  of  the  Extension  lecturers,  who  was  delivering  a  popular  course  on  Greek 
literature,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  class  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
A  University  man  present  in  the  audience  offered  to  conduct  the  class.  About 
ten  joined  it,  eight  of  whom  did  not  even  know  the  alphabet.  Class  and  teacher 
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them, he  was  convinced,  never  would  and  never  could  learn  Greek, 
and  yet  it  was  unreasonable  to  deprive  them  of  a  University  educa¬ 
tion  if  they  desired  it.  If  the  Resolution  were  passed  no  doubt  the 
effect  would  be  what  the  schoolmasters  predicted,  and  that  Greek 
would  lose  ground  in  the  schools.  But  what  of  that?  The  “  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  subject  would  always  impress  the  imagination  in  an 
old  country  like  this”  :  highly  educated  heads  of  families  would 
always  take  care  that  their  sons  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  Greek 
education  :  scholarships,  fellowships,  prizes,  and  triposes  at  the 
Universities  would  also  ‘‘  tend  to  keep  it  up.”  He  also  ventured  to 
think  that  considering  the  initiation  of  an  increasing  number  of 
women  into  ‘  ‘  the  glories  and  beauties  ’  ’  of  Greek  at  Girton  and 
other  seminaries,  a  great  deal  of  Greek  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
future,  be  drawn  in  with  the  mothers’  milk.  And  then,  too,  how 
much  could  be  done  with  translations  !  ‘‘  We  have  yet  to  see,”  he 

continued,  ‘‘  the  part  to  be  played  in  bringing  home  to  English  men 
and  women  the  life  and  genius  of  the  Greek  people  through  trans¬ 
lations.”  What  in  all  probability  we  shall  soon  see,  judging  by  the 
analogy  of  what  Dr.  Butler  defends,  will  be  the  substitution  of  cribs 
for  the  originals  in  University  curricula  .  I  make  no  commentary  on 
this  extraordinary  harangue  ;  it  will  speak  for  itself  where  it  will 
speak  at  all.  Certainly  few  debates,  even  among  those  burden- 
bowed  frail  ones  with  whom  the  august  speaker  has  so  much  sym¬ 
pathy,  could  have  witnessed  a  more  perplexing  illustration  of 
ignoratio  elenchi. 

Now,itmay  be  doubted  whether  any  intelligent  Pass  man, either 
engaged  in  or  with  a  taste  for  literature,  or,  indeed,  for  any  branch 
of  the  humanities,  ever  regretted  picking  up  what  he  managed  to 
pick  up  of  Greek  at  school  and  at  the  University,  or  would  not 
have  regretted  that  he  had  taken  up  French  and  German  instead. 
He  may  regret,  and  probably  does  regret,  the  time  wasted  through 
bad  methods  of  teaching  and  his  consequently  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  he  may  rarely  or  perhaps  even  never 


met  three  times  a  week,  the  lessons  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  for  thirteen 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  offered  for  examination  the  first  book  of 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Greek  accidence  generally,  and  easy  unprepared  translation. 
They  were  examined  by  a  distinguished  scholar,  who  had  just  been  examining 
for  Responsions  at  Oxford.  He  took  as  his  standard  the  standard  required  in 
that  examination.  His  report  was  :  “  I  must  confess  I  have  been  astonished  at 
the  wonderful  progress  these  candidates  have  made  in  Greek.  Seven  of  the  ten 
would,  without  question,  have  passed  Responsions.”  Such  is  the  grievous  burden 
which  undergraduates  find  too  hard  to  bear,— such  the  Drudenfuss,  which 
excludes  Honour  men  in  Mathematics  and  Science  from  the  magic  circle  of  the 
Universities.  I  cannot  forbear  adding  that  the  refusal  of  the  Gilchrist  Trustees, 
considering  the  provisions  of  Gilchrist’s  will,  out  of  the  thousands  they  spend  on 
popular  scientific  lectures,  to  support  this  most  interesting  development  of  the 
Extension  Movement  is  not  very  intelligible. 
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take  up  a  Greek  book.  But  he  is  aware  that  the  very  fact  that 
he  has  acquired  at  least  some  Greek  gives  a  certain  cachet  to  his 
education.  “  Greek,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ”  is  like  lace,  every  man 
gets  as  much  as  he  can,”  and  a  man  who  has  none  will  generallv 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  find  reason  to  lament  the  deficiency 
Nothing  is  so  common  for  men  late  in  life,  either  in  the  intervals 
of  business  or  w’hen  business  has  become  less  exigent,  to  seek  some 
intellectual  recreation.  If  he  has  ever  possessed  even  the  small 
modicum  of  Greek  required  in  a  Pass  Degree  he  can  turn  with 
pleasure  to  spelling  out  a  Greek  classic  or  reading  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  pursuits  impossible  without  such  a  foundation. 

The  favourite  cry  of  the  Anti-Greek  party  is  that  which  has 
found  such  pathetic  utterance  in  the  Master  of  Trinity,  the 
alleged  enormous  difficulties  involved  in  acquiring  any  competent 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Those  difficulties  have  been  the 
creations,  the  sole  creations,  of  the  Universities  and  the  schools 
themselves,  and  it  is  in  the  reform  of  the  methods  of  teaching  it. 
not  in  the  abolition  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  that  the  true 
solution  of  .the  most  important  part  of  this  question  lies.  Were 
English,  German,  and  French  taught  as  Greek  has,  speaking 
generally,  been  taught  during  the  last  thirty  years,  there  would 
have  been,  on  the  same  grounds,  as  much  reason  for  eliminating 
them  from  our  curricula  as  for  eliminating  Greek.  The  truth  is  that 
at  the  Universities  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  monopoly  of  mere 
philologists  who  are  determined  to  recognise  it  only  in  the  narrow 
sense  in  which  it  appeals  to  them.  Dead  themselves  to  its  power 
and  beauty  as  the  expression  of  genius  and  art,  they  have  dis¬ 
sociated  it  from  all  that  constitutes  its  vitality  and  importance, 
from  all  that  justifies  its  retention  in  modern  systems  of  education. 
In  University  examinations  and  in  the  schools,  whose  methods  and 
aims  in  teaching  are  necessarily  controlled  by  the  exactions  of  those 
examinations,  it  has  been  degraded  into  mere  pabulum  for  stereo¬ 
typed  instruction  in  elementary  philology.  All  that  in  any 
rational  system  of  instruction  should  be  minimised  is  exalted  into 
predominating  importance  ;  all  that  is  of  importance  is  not  merely 
minimised,  but  ignored.  Whoever  will  look  at  the  typical  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  Cambridge  Little-go  will  easily  understand  both  the 
nature  and  the  origin  of  the  ”  difficulties  ”  of  which  Dr.  Butler 
spoke.  And  yet  Greek  has  survived.  But  now  the  Nemesis  has 
come.  The  ”  average  British  parent  ”  who  has  so  long  been 
kept  at  bay  by  assurances  that  what  is  compulsory  is  remunerative, 
every  sort  and  condition  of  Philistine  glad  that  his  voice  has  at  last 
been  heard ;  recalcitrant  educational  drudges,  conscious  of  the 
futility  of  their  labours,  and  ready  to  listen  to  any  one  who  will  con¬ 
firm  them  in  their  impression ;  philologists  and  pedants,  appre- 
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hensive  of  being  deprived  of  the  monopoly  which  they  are  bent  on 
maintaining — all  these  have  swelled  the  cry  which  has  found 
response  in  this  movement  in  the  Universities.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  strong  pressure  is  being  put  on  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  provincial 
Universities,  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  Humanities  to  the 
interests  of  science,  and  to  consider  that  what  appeals  to  the  mer¬ 
cantile  and  monied  classes,  to  the  millionaire  and  to  the  masses,  is 
now  incumbent  on  them.  Such  a  policy  will  be  as  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  higher  national  education  as  it  will  be  derogatory  to 
themselves.  Their  proper  place  in  education  is  not  to  follow,  but 
to  lead;  not  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the  minor  Universities, 
with  whose  functions  in  many  important  respects  their  own  are 
not  identical,  but  to  maintain  their  differentiation.  And  in  nothing 
can  this  differentiation  be  more  characteristically  and  appropriately 
marked  than  in  their  insistence  on  the  highest  standards  in  the 
Humanities.  The  retention  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
at  least  in  Responsions  and  in  the  Little-go,  and  in  the  Honour 
Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Literature  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  of 
primary  and  capital  importance,  and  the  elimination  of  Greek  from 
those  curricula  is  deliberately  to  lower  the  whole,  level  of  liberal 
instruction  throughout  the  country.  That  reform  is  needed  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  Greek  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  Universi¬ 
ties  is  certain,  but  how  easily  could  such  a  reform  be  instituted. 
If,  for  instance ,  in  Responsions  and  the  Little-go  what  is  required 
of  accidence  was  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  if  more  stress  were  laid 
on  correct  translation  than  on  grammatical  analysis  ;  if  the  books 
selected  were  selected  for  their  human  interest  and  lucidity,  more 
attention  to  their  matter  than  to  their  language  being  encouraged , 
and  if  for  elementary  composition  in  Greek  an  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek  history  and  literature  were  substituted,  it  is  likely 
that  even  candidates  for  Honours  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science,  now  pleading  so  hard  for  exemption  from  Greek,  would 
not  be  averse  to  getting  some  tincture  of  it. 

J.  Churton  Collins. 


THE  CASE  OF  WEI-HAI-WEI. 


In  view  of  the  following  condition  in  the  Convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  wdierehy  the  latter  ceded  to  us  the  port 
of  Wei-hai-w  ei , 

for  so  long  a  period  as  Port  Arthur  shall  remain  in  the  occupation 

of  Russia, 

it  would  appear  that  the  present  is  a  suitable  moment  for  some 
discussion  of  the  claims  of  this  most  distant  of  our  colonies  to 
consideration  as  an  Imperial  asset. 

To-day  Port  Arthur  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  and 
although  it  is  still  marked  “  let  ”  to  Russia  in  the  books  of  China, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  owmer,  ere  long,  will  find  it  expedient 
to  recognise  the  new  tenant  whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  placed 
in  occupation  of  his  property.  Doubtless  China  will  be  content, 
for  the  present ,  to  affect  to  believe  that  the  original  tenant  is 
merely  suffering  from  a  temporary  visit  of  the  brokers,  and  that 
when  Russia  has  had  time  to  collect  her  resources  she  will 
return  in  triumph  to  oust  the  intruders. 

But  the  student  of  Far-Eastern  affairs  knows  very  well  that  the 
brokers  have  no  intention  of  budging,  and  that  all  the  Tsar’s  horses 
and  all  the  Tsar’s  men  will  never  avail  to  force  Japan  to  relinquish 
the  grasp  she  has  recently  laid  upon  Port  Arthur.  That  convic¬ 
tion  will  gradually  thrust  itself  upon  China,  probably  at  a  speed 
regulated  by  the  progress  of  events  in  the  coming  summer 
campaign,  until  one  day  the  owner  realises  that  Russia  need  no 
longer  be  kept  on  the  books,  and  that  it  behoves  him  to  make 
the  best  terms  possible  wdth  the  new  tenant. 

On  the  day  that  China  blacks  out  the  name  of  Russia  as 
occupier  of  Port  Arthur,  Great  Britain,  ipso  facto,  ceases  to  have 
a  legal  claim  to  the  retention  of  Wei-hai-wei.  The  contingency 
may  arise  to-morrow ,  or  may  be  deferred  for  a  year,  or  even 
longer.  But  there  is  no  overlooking  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
may  be  called  upon  any  day  to  decide  the  distinctly  momentous 
question  whether  to  restore  to  China ,  or  to  retain ,  a  territory  the 
strategical  and ,  potentially ,  commercial  value  of  which  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  insignificant  dimensions. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  Wei-hai-wei  is  the 
glorious  climate  which  it  enjoys  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  Sunny  days  in  summer  and  skies  of  ultramarine  through¬ 
out  the  year  are  its  happy  lot.  The  sandy  shores  of  bay  and 
islands  are  laved  by  waters  blue  as  those  of  any  lake  of  Italy 
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Keflected  in  the  inlets  of  the  harbour  are  the  yellow,  red-tinted 
and  here  and  there,  sombre-hued  hills  which  encircle  its  spacious 
breast.  Upon  the  anchorage  float  the  ever-smoking,  ever-ready, 
slate-coloured  ship  of  war,  the  trim  passenger  boat  of  the  China 
seas,  the  heavy  Admiralty  lighter,  the  speedy  steam-pinnace, 
and  the  quaint  sampan  in  everlasting  careen  to  the  straining  of 
the  picturesque  figures  aboard.  Indeed  there  is  much  in  the 
charm  of  a  summer’s  day  in  this  haven  of  the  Far-Eastern  seas 
upon  which  to  dwell.  Soberly,  its  claims  to  physical  beauty  and 
salubrious  air  are  of  the  most  substantial. 

Most  valuable  amongst  climatic  influences  is  that  of  tem¬ 
perature,  particularly  as  regards  variation  in  the  different  seasons. 

;  From  a  table  compiled  from  the  records  of  three  years  it  is  found 
I  that  the  difference  between  the  mean  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  for  each  of  the  twelve  months  in  no  case  exceeded 
F.  15°,  whilst  the  average  difference  was  considerably  less.  The 
\  lowest  mean  temperatures  were  recorded  against  the  months  of 
j  January  and  February,  namely,  F.  24'67°  and  25' 71°.  The 
highest  mean  temperatures  were  registered  in  July  and  August, 
viz.,F.  8l'22°  and  8’2'92°,  against  minimums  of  F.  69*93°  and 
72*85°.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  three  years  was  twenty 
inches,  half  of  which  fell  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  Wei-hai-wei 
is  uniformly  cold  in  winter  and  warm  in  summer.  A  glance  at 
the  published  tables  show’s  that  the  general  changes  in  temperature 
are  perfectly  graduated  from  month  to  month ,  and  that  there  are 
none  of  the  violent  alternations  between  extreme  heat  and  cold 
which  render  so  many  places  in  the  East  inimical  to  health. 
Throughout  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  bracing,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  cold  in  w’inter  is  perfectly  agreeable  and 
the  warmth  in  summer  in  nowTse  enervating.  The  bright  sun  in 
winter  does  much  to  compensate  for  the  cold,  whilst  regular 
breezes  in  summer  temper  the  heat.  Nature  vents  her  almost 
human  fits  of  ill-temper  in  occasional  storms  of  violent  but  brief 
duration. 

Statistics,  however,  do  not  always  convey  the  most  reliable 
impressions,  and  it  may  afford  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
salubriousness  of  the  Wei-hai-wei  climate  to  state  what  a  belief 
in  it  has  prompted.  An  enterprising  land  company  and  a  wealthy 
hotel-keeper,  immediately  after  the  British  occupation,  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  accommodation  for  summer 
visitors.  The  result  has  been  the  establishment  for  Wei-hai-wei 
of  a  great  name  as  a  w’atering-place  ;  and  one,  moreover,  wherein 
the  accommodation  provided  has  become  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  made  by  holiday-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the 
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Far  East.  A  school  tor  the  education  of  boys  of  English  parents 
has  been  compelled  to  enlarge  its  premises.  The  Fleet  summers 
in  Wei-hai-wei,  and  Government  is  spending  money  on  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  huge  naval  sanatorium.  Finally,  medical  men  declare 
it  free  from  malaria  and  epidemic  disease,  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  hygienic  reputation  of  other  ports  in  the  East. 

Next  there  presents  itself  for  consideration  the  question  of 
trade,  actual  and  potential.  Of  the  first  there  is  little,  because 
there  are  no  manufactures,  and  because  the  limited  area  under 
cultivation  admits  of  very  little  exjx)rt  of  produce,  resulting  in 
inability  of  the  peasants  to  spend  money  upon  imports.  Yet. 
whilst  the  existing  trade  of  our  possession  is  insignificant,  it  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  expand  which  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
local  mercantile  community. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  actual  trade  of  Wei-hai-wei,  but  the 
possibilities  which  are  regarded  as  remarkably  promising.  Under 
Chinese  administration,  Chefoo,  forty-five  miles  distant,  handi¬ 
capped  by  an  inferior  harbour,  lack  of  railway  communication, 
and  the  imposition  of  customs  duties  both  inward  and  out¬ 
ward,  has  developed  a  trade  which,  for  the  year  1902,  was 
represented  by  a  money  value  of  4‘4,800,00().  It  may  well  be 
asked,  then,  what  are  the  opportunities  for  the  establishment 
of  trade  in  a  British  port  innocent  of  fiscal  restrictions, 
advantageously  situated  in  regard  to  the  sea  as  compared  with 
Chefoo,  and  tapping  a  highly  cultivated  province  containing  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants?  Two  things  only  are  needed  for  the 
attainment  of  commercial  importance — primarily,  the  assurance 
that  British  occupation  is  permanent;  secondly,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  inland  communications  by  road  and  rail.  We  are,  at 
present,  precluded  from  constructing  the  latter  owing  to  an  under¬ 
taking  given  to  Germany,  but  were  we  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  lease 
of  Wei-hai-wei,  based  upon  other  considerations  than  those  which 
influenced  us  in  the  first  place,  that  undertaking  might  be 
withdrawn. 

No  description  of  the  conditions  existing  at  Wei-hai-wei  would 
be  complete  without  some  account  of  the  civil  and  judicial 
administration  of  the  colony.  In  a  report  for  the  year  1902  those 
departments  are  fully  dealt  with  and  offer  abundant  opi)ortunity 
for  comment  and  reflection.  During  the  first  two  years  of  our 
occupation  Wei-hai-wei  was  administered  by  the  naval  and 
military  authorities.  On  January  1st,  1901,  the  Colonial  Office 
took  over  charge.  Sir  A.  Dorward  continuing  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Commissioner  which  he  had  hitherto  undertaken  in  the 
capacity  of  Military  and  Civil  Commissioner.  The  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  embryo  colony,  however,  really  commenced  from 
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jjay  3rd,  1902,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Commissionership 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  civilian,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stewart  Lockhart,  C.M.G.,  a  Colonial  official  with  an  excep¬ 
tionally  intimate  knowledge  of  Chinese  life  and  character,  and 
whose  selection  for  the  appointment  was  deemed  on  all  hands 
a  singularly  happy  one  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  amicable  relations  with  our  new  Chinese  subjects. 

The  revenue  of  Wei-hai-wei  is  derived  principally  from  the 
land  tax,  and  in  lesser  degree  from  such  sources  as  licences,  rents 
from  Colonial  lands  and  houses,  junk  dues,  court  fines,  and 


monopolies  for  the  sale  of  opium  and  native  wine.  Expenditure 
is  comprised  under  two  heads  only,  Public  Works  and  Staff.  The 
difference  between  debit  and  credit  is  eked  out  by  a  grant  in  aid 
from  the  Colonial  Office.  That  grant,  in  1901-2,  amounted  to 
£11,250,  since  when  it  has  been  reduced  gradually  until  for 
1904-5  the  figure  is  LG ,000.  In  the  meantime  there  has  been  no 
diminution  in  the  expenditure  upon  public  works,  the  result  being 
that  the  colony  has  become  wonderfully  complete  in  local  roads, 
piers,  public  buildings,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  non-recurring 
charges.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  the  revenue,  in  these 
three  years,  has  actually  been  trebled,  a  result  partially  due  to  the 
iubstitution  of  a  money  tax  in  lieu  of  village  labour  on  the  upkeep 
of  roads,  and  partially  to  more  effective  collection.  It  is  quite 
reasonable  to  hope  that,  even  without  any  move  on  the  part  of 
Government,  the  revenue  will  soon  balance  tPe  expenditure  and 
obviate  the  necessity  for  a  Colonial  grant.  In  regard  to  revenue 
i  it  is  a  remarkable  commentary  upon  the  temperament  of  the 
I  Shantung  villager  that  his  sense  of  public  duty  is  so  highly 

!  developed  that  there  is  no  place  in  Wei-hai-wei  for  the  tax- 

I  gatherer.  The  collection  of  revenue  costs  nothing,  for  the  tax- 

I  payer  brings  it  in  without  fail  on  the  appointed  day.  Throughout 

:  the  territory  there  is  not  one  penny  of  revenue  outstanding, 
j  Two  departments  which  deserve  special  attention,  from  their 
I  immediate  bearing  upon  the  value  of  Wei-hai-wei  as  a  colony, 
i  are  those  relating  to  judicial  and  police  administration.  When 
I  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  territory  is  inhabited  by  people 
generally  accredited  with  an  intense  hatred  of  the  foreign  devil, 
and  who  have  never  before  experienced  European  rule,  it  would 
not  be  astonishing  to  find  that  the  maintenance  of  courts  of 
justice,  and  a  police  to  enforce  order,  formed  important  items 

I  amongst  the  expenses  of  administration.  But  it  is  remarkable 
to  find  that  a  population  numbering  150,000,  and  occupoying  an 
area  of  285  square  miles,  is  policed  by  three  Europ)ean  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  a  few  Chinese  detectives,  whilst  the 
Secretary  to  Government,  in  moments  snatched  in  the  midst  of 
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the  performance  of  multifarious  duties,  is  perfectly  competent  to 
administer  all  the  justice  demanded. 

The  judicial  methods  at  Wei-hai-wei  are  based  upon  the  system 
which  places  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  order  upon  the  headmen  of  the  villages.  These  are  duly 
elected  by  each  little  community,  and  their  decisions  in  the 
numerous  petty  cases  brought  before  them  must  needs  meet  with 
general  approval,  for  tenure  of  the  much-coveted  appointment 
lasts  only  so  long  as  the  occupant  remains  popular.  From  the 
headman  there  is,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  magistrate;  and  to 
show  how  accessible  that  official  is,  and  that  there  is  little 
tx)ssibility  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  petty  tyranny,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  most  trivial  of  cases  continually  occupy  the 
time  of  the  court,  whilst  no  fewer  than  800  petitions  were 
received,  and  action  taken  upon  them,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1902.  Serious  crime  at  Wei-hai-wei  is  a  negligible  quantity. 
There  has  been  only  one  case  of  murder  since  our  occupation,  and 
one  case  of  serious  robbery,  where  a  sentence  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  was  imposed. 

A  report,  dated  January  loth  of  last  year,  upon  the  agricultural 
and  afforestation  possibilities  of  Wei-hai-wei,  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Department  at  Honp 
Kong.  That  official  speaks  of  the  land  within  the  territory  as 
naturally  fertile,  water  being  procurable  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface.  85,000  acres  are  planted  with  the  scrub  oak  ui)on  which 
the  wild  silkworm  finds  nourishment.  The  manufacture  of  silk 
is  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  Shantung,  and  Chefoo  benefits 
by  it  to  the  extent  of  a  trade  amounting  to  over  half  a  million 
pounds  sterling  per  annum.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a 
European  firm  at  Wei-hai-w’ei  is  so  impressed  with  the  possibilities 
of  profitable  trading  in  silk  that  they  have  decided  to  erect  a 
filature  capable  of  dealing  with  twelve  million  cocoons  per  annum. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  scrub  oak  in  the  territory  is  capable  of 
producing  4,000  million  cocoons  per  year.  Other  products  suit¬ 
able  for  exploitation  in  the  territory  are  fruit,  ground  nuts,  white 
wax,  and  bean  cake.  The  report  concludes  with  the  remark  that 
connection  of  some  of  the  chief  agricultural  districts  of 
Shantung  with  Wei-hai-wei  by  means  of  light  tramways  would 
certainly  result  in  a  considerable  export  trade. 

So  far  it  would  seem  as  if  the  case  for  retention  were  amply 
proved.  The  possibilities  of  advantageous  trading  are  remark¬ 
able — judged  in  the  light  of  our  commercial  experiences  in  the 
Yangtze  valley,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prospects  of  establishing 
a  lucrative  trade  centre  at  Wei-hai-wei  are  more  of  a  certainty 
than  a  possibility.  And  it  being  granted  that  the  extension  of 
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trade  is  the  prime  object  of  Colonial  enterprise,  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  Wei-hai-wei  is  favoured  in  most  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  essential  to  commercial  activity.  It  possesses  a  first-class 
harbour ;  it  is  a  free  port ;  its  climate  is  perfect,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  shown  themselves,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  amenable  to  law 
and  order. 

Wei-hai-wei  was  acquired  by  the  British  Government  with  the 
object  of  readjusting  the  balance  of  powder  in  the  Far  East,  very 
properly  believed  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  Russian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Port  Arthur.  It  was  considered  that  British  influence  at 
Pekin  could  not  be  sufficiently  maintained  if  Russia  w'ere  per- 
inith'd  to  entrench  herself  wdthin  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  seat  of 
Chinese  Government,  without  a  corresponding  move  being  made 
by  Great  Britain.  There  was  also  the  necessity  to  do  something, 
on  the  part  of  some  other  country,  to  give  courage  to  the  educated 
Chinese  against  the  growing  feeling  that  their  destiny  was  to  fall 
under  the  domination  of  one  foreign  Power.  Great  Britain  had 
declared  that  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  China  w^as  an 
essential  feature  of  her  policy  in  the  Far  East,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
claimed  nothing  unreasonable  for  the  result  of  his  negotiations 
when  he  averred  that  the  British  occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei  had 
done  much  to  restore  China  from  despair  of  being  able  to  resist 
Russian  encroachment.  Plow  far  these  objects,  which  induced 
us  to  occupy  Wei-hai-w’ei ,  hold  good  to-day,  when  Russian  power 
has  crumbled  away  and  China  has  to  some  extent  regained 
confidence  in  herself,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  it  can  be  said 
that,  independently  of  motives  which  actuated  us  in  the  past, 
cogent  reasons  exist  at  the  present  moment  why  Government 
should  consider  what  our  policy  is  to  be  for  the  future  in  regard 
to  Wei-hai-wei. 

The  vacillation  which  has  characterised  all  our  dealings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Wei-hai-wei  must  be  so  well  within  recollection  that 
there  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  the  various  declara¬ 
tions  of  policy  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Each 
one  of  these  declarations  has  left  behind  the  impression  that, 
when  made,  the  Government  had  spoken,  not  out  of  the  fulness 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  rather  in  deplorable 
ignorance. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  shortly  after  the 
announcement  of  the  agreement  by  which  w^e  obtained  Wei-hai- 
wei,  that  it  had  no  population,  that  the  construction  of  railway 
communication  was  impracticable,  and  that  any  British  subject 
who  was  foolish  enough  to  go  to  Wei-hai-wei  for  commercial 
purposes  would  be  granted  every  facility.  And  he  capped  these 
remarkable  statements  by  spontaneously  intimating  to  the 
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German  Government  that  we  should  preclude  ourselves  from  the 
right  of  building  railways  in  Shantung.  Yet  Wei-hai-wei  was 
then,  and  still  is,  populated  to  the  extent  of  500  souls  to  the  square 
mile,  and  is  universally  allowed  to  possess  all  the  essentials  for 
the  development  of  trade — except  that  of  railway  communication ! 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Admiral  Fremantle,  and  Commander 
Bethel  all  advocated  the  fortification  of  Wei-hai-wei  on  the  ground 
of  its  natural  advantages  and  the  cheapness  with  which  effectual 
defences  could  be  constructed.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  strenuously 
opposed  fortification  on  financial  grounds,  pointing  out  that  the 
expense  of  protecting  a  harbour  with  three  (there  are  only  two) 
entrances  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  result  achievable. 
Lord  Cranborne  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  reason 
why  the  fortification  had  not  been  proceeded  with  was  that  those 
who  advised  the  Government  in  naval  matters  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  strategically,  such  a  course  would  be  a  mistake. 
Lord  Selborne  said  the  decision  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
Wei-hai-wei  was  prompted  not  by  financial  considerations  but  by 
those  of  naval  strategy.  Y’et,  whilst  both  statesmen  were  deliver¬ 
ing  themselves  of  these  declarations,  the  Admiralty  pigeon-holes 
were  occupied  by  papers,  on  which  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry, 
relating  to  a  complete  scheme  for  the  transformation  of 
Wei-hai-wei  into  a  naval  base  !  That  scheme  was  the  result  of 
personal  and  protracted  examination  of  the  conditions  by  a  naval 
officer  now  occupying  one  of  the  highest  commands  in  the  service, 
and  whose  opinion  carries  as  much  weight  as  that  of  any  other 
practical  naval  authority  living. 

To  whom  then ,  or  to  what ,  is  the  British  taxpayer  to  turn  for 
a  clear  and  unbiassed  opinion  on  this  important  subject?  The 
Government  is  in  disagreement  with  its  own  adherents,  whilst 
a  doughty  opponent  differs  from  both  upon  the  very  ground— that 
of  finance — which  Lord  Selborne  explicitly  stated  was  not  the 
Government’s  reason  for  abandoning  the  scheme  for  fortification. 
It  only  remains  to  the  unfortunate  taxpayer  to  examine  the  case 
for  himself  and,  having  formed  general  conclusions,  to  insist  upon 
the  Government  reopening  the  question  and  arriving  at  a  decision 
which  shall  not  be  that  of  some  obscure  strategist  whose  theories 
synchronise  with  their  own  political  needs,  but  shall  be  that 
represented  by  a  consensus  of  expert  naval  and  military  opinion. 

So  far  as  Wei-hai-wei  is  strategically  concerned,  according  to 
accepted  naval  ideas  there  would  appear  to  be  three  alternatives 
possible  of  adoption  :  — 

1.  To  make  it  into  a  naval  base  upon  the  lines  of  Hong  Kong. 

•2.  To  make  it  a  coaling  station  and  a  depot  for  naval  stores. 

3.  To  make  it  a  place  of  naval  call,  without  protection,  with  a 
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minimum  of  coal  and  naval  stores  which  shall  be  under 
standing  orders  for  destruction  on  receipt  of  prearranged 
warning. 

At  the  present  moment  Wei-hai-wei  exists  as  a  place  correspond¬ 
ing  exactly  to  the  third  alternative. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  the  proper  naval  strategy  in  these 
waters,  in  case  of  war,  must  be  a  vigorous  offensive.  Concentra¬ 
tion  is  a  strategical  axiom  ;  hence  all  our  available  naval  force, 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  cloud  upon  the  political  horizon, 
would  concentrate  at,  or  within  touch  of,  our  present  base,  Hong 
Kong,  from  which  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  strike  upon  a 
declaration  of  war.  If  Eussia  had  comprehended  this  first 
principle  of  naval  strategy  her  fleet ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  would  have  been  stronger  by  the  Vladivostok  squadron,  the 
Variag,  and  a  few  smaller  vessels,  the  fleet  thus  combined 
representing  a  strength  greater  than  Japan  could  have  put  on  the 
sea. 

To  carry  out  the  idea  of  concentration,  Wei-hai-wei  in  its 
existing  condition,  in  time  of  war,  w’ould  be  left  destitute  of 
naval  protection,  and  would  of  necessity  fall  a  prey  to  the  first 
gunboat  that  came  along.  Stores  to  the  value  of,  probably, 
£100 ,000  would  then  have  to  be  destroyed,  or  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  present  circumstances 
worse  things  would  be  involved,  for  although  Wei-hai-wei  may 
not  be  a  strategic  necessity  to  ourselves,  based  elsewhere  as  we 
are,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  of  great  strategic  value  in 
itself.  That  value  would  then  become  available  to  the  enemy, 
and  could  be  used  to  our  disadvantage  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  first  alternative.  Surely  a  place 
capable  of  defending  itself  independently  of  the  navy,  and  w'here 
the  fleet  could  repair  for  protection,  and  to  refit,  in  time  of  war, 
must  be  a  highly  desirable  possession.  Yet  Lord  Cranborne  said 
the  fortification  of  Wei-hai-wei  for  the  purpose  of  a  naval  base 
was  regarded  as  a  strategical  mistake  !  The  truth  is  that  the 
defensive  scheme  which  the  Government  chose  to  entertain  was 
of  such  China  Wall-like  dimensions  that  the  cost  of  construction 
was  prohibitive,  and  Government  were  only  too  glad  to  plead  the 
unanswerable  excuse  of  strategy  to  escape  adding  to  the  Estimates 
at  a  time  when  they  were  being  heckled  right  and  left  on  the 
subject  of  ineffective  military  expenditure.  For  the  scheme 
referred  to  entailed  the  occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei  by  a  very  large 
number  of  troops  and  the  erection  of  a  string  of  forts  around 
the  bay. 

[  The  second  alternative  practically  means  all  that  the  first  does, 
with  the  difference  that  where  the  naval  base  would  be  capable 
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of  independent  defence  the  coaling  station  would  only  be  fortified 
to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  defend  itself  from  a  sudden  raid,  its 
main  defence  in  the  case  of  an  organised  attack  being  the  fleet. 
Clearly  the  adoption  of  the  second  alternative  would  constitute  a 
strategical  error,  for  our  fleet,  planned  to  take  a  vigorous  offensive, 
would  be  distracted  between  the  impulse  to  concentrate,  and  the 
necessity  to  protect  Wei-hai-wei.  It  could  not  do  both  effectively 
if  we  were  at  war  with  a  combination  of  Powers. 

Each  of  the  three  alternatives,  then,  failing  to  provide  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  this  difficulty,  there  remains  only  to  throw 
overboard  preconceived  notions  of  what  is  deemed  necessary  in 
naval  defence,  and  to  consider  Wei-hai-wei  in  relation  to  its  actual 
environment.  This  is  of  so  unusual  a  nature  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  the  case  might  be  met  by  a  departure 
from  recognised  ideas. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  harbour  shows  that  the  value  of 
Wei-hai-wei  centres  entirely  in  the  island  which  lies  athwart  the 
entrance  to  the  bay.  Round  the  south-west  corner  is  the 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  deep  draft,  but  throughout  the  bay  there 
is  a  uniform  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  ridge  which  runs  from 
east  to  west  of  the  island  averages  about  450  feet  high,  and  is 
admirably  suited  for  fortification  in  that  big-gun  batteries 
properly  placed  upon  it  would  command  both  entrances  and  be 
available  for  bombardment  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south. 
The  defensive  value  of  the  island,  however,  is  supposed  to  be 
greatly  reduced  because  it  is  open  to  attack  from  the  mainland 
at  three  points — (1)  the  passes  behind  Port  Edward,  at  a  range 
of  three  and  a  half  miles ;  (2)  the  low  hills  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  bay,  range  four  miles;  and  (3)  from  Waterwitcb 
Bay,  an  indentation  outside  the  harbour. 

It  has  been  thought  that  an  enemy’s  ship  might  steam  close 
into  the  shore  of  the  last-named  and  bombard  the  anchorage 
over  the  hills  at  a  range  of  five  miles.  As  such  a  ship  would  be 
unable  to  judge  of  the  direction  of  her  fire  except  by  charts,  it 
may  be  assumed  without  any  argument  that  the  damage  done 
would  be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  expense  incurred.  With 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  attack  from  land,  it  is  well  worth 
remembering  the  experience  of  the  Japanese  when  they  took 
Wei-hai-wei.  They  found  that  mountain  guns  were  the  only  ones 
they  could  employ  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  landing,  and  becauseof 
the  mountainous  nature  of  the  ground.  The  Chinese  experience  of 
land  fortifications  around  the  bay  was  that  they  constituted  a 
w'eakness  rather  than  a  strength  to  the  naval  position  of  the  island. 

In  fact,  there  exists  a  very  strong  feeling  amongst  navaf  and 
military  men  that  fortification  of  the  island  alone  would  be  ample 
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to  make  the  bay  safe  from  attack,  it  being  believed  impossible 
that  a  force  supporting  guns  of  a  magnitude  capable  of  damaging 
the  island  or  anchorage  could  be  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wei-hai-wei  and  brought  to  bear  without  months  of  preparation. 
If  that  is  the  case  the  argument  for  fortification  of  the  mainland 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  to  acquire  another  naval  base  it  is 
necessary  only  that  the  forts  which  we  have  already  built  should 
be  manned  and  furnished  with  guns.  A  breakwater  encircling  an 
anchorage,  to  protect  the  fleet  from  torpedo  attack,  a  large  dock 
and  a  small  one  are  items  which,  careful  estimates  show,  could 
be  constructed  for  under  i*2,000,000.  Two  garrison  batteries  on 
the  island  and  a  detachment  of  a  British  regiment  on  the  main¬ 
land,  in  addition  to  the  Chinese  regiment,  would  appear  to 
complete  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  strategical  aspect  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  strong  presumption  for  belief  that 
fortification  on  a  minor  scale  would  make  Wei-hai-wei  as  strong 
as  many  other  places  which  are  fully  fortified.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  much  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  argue  the  case  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  rather  to  prove  that  there  is  a  case  for  discussion, 
undone,  moreover,  calling  for  settlement  before  the  present  war 
results  in  a  redistribution  of  points  of  vantage  in  the  Far  East. 

And  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  Wei-hai-wei  is  situated  in 
that  province  of  China  upon  which  Germany  has  long  cast  greedy 
eyes,  and  in  which  she  has  already  taken  deep  root.  At  Kiaochaii 
German  money  has  been  spent  like  water,  and  the  recent  comple¬ 
tion  of  her  railway  to  the  capital  of  the  province  gives  her  a  hold 
which,  day  by  day,  adds  colour  to  her  assumption  of  pre-eminent 
claim  to  Shantung.  Already  Chefoo  begins  to  suffer  by  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  trade  to  the  German  port,  trade  which  might  be  drawn  U- 
Wei-hai-wei  were  it  known  that  the  British  flag  was  not  liable 
to  be  hauled  down  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Mr.  Balfour’s  deplor¬ 
able  assurance  to  the  German  Government  on  the  subject  of 
railway  construction  is  conterminous  with  our  lease  from  China. 
When  the  lease  lapses,  by  the  Russian  retrocession  of  Port 
Arthur,  we  are  no  longer  bound  by  our  promise  to  Germany. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Government,  having  arranged  terms  of  a 
new  agreement  with  China — for  in  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling  Mr.  Balfour’s  Alinistry  dare  not  trifle  with  the  smallest 
of  our  Colonial  interests,  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  further  agree¬ 
ment  is  contemplated — will  not  fail  to  make  it  clear  to  Germany 
that  for  the  future  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  prosecute 
railway  enterprise  in  Shantung. 


David  Fraser. 
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At  the  fall  of  the  second  Empire  the  French  Eepublic  abolished 
the  highest  grade  in  the  military  hierarchy,  and  ruled  that  there 
should  be  no  more  marshals  of  France.  The  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  title  was  unpleasantly  reminiscent  of  monarchy,  royal 
and  imperial.  The  first  marshal  created  had  commanded  the 
armies  of  Philip  Augustus ;  succeeding  sovereigns  had  increased 
the  number,  and  twenty  marshals  embellished  the  court  of  the 
Grande  iMonarque.  Napoleon  revived  the  rank  when  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  the  sixteen  marshals  he  created  included  Ins  most  1 
trusted  and  successful  comrades  in  arms.  The  rank,  after  his 
collapse,  was  continued  at  the  restoration  by  Louis  XVUI.,  a 
monarch  not  unlike  our  Charles  II.,  who  did  little  that  was  wise, 
but  said  some  smart  things,  for  he  invented  the  now  hackneyed 
phrase,  that  every  humble  soldier  carries  the  baton  in  his  knap¬ 
sack.  It  was  constantly  earned  by  many  distinguished  French 
generals  as  the  years  rolled  by,  and  Canrobert  himself  received 
the  rank  from  Napoleon  III.  in  March,  1856,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  when  the  Emperor,  at  a  private 
dinner  at  the  Tuileries,  without  previous  warning,  rose  and  drank 
to  the  health  of  his  two  best  friends,  “Canrobert  and  Bosquet, 
Marshals  of  France.” 

Twenty  years  later,  IMarshal  Canrobert,  the  only  survivor  of  his 
rank,  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  presentation  of  colours  to  the 
French  Army,  at  the  head  of  which  the  gi’and  old  veteran  rode. 

“  Are  you  pleased,  M.  le  Marechal?”  asked  Gambetta,  who  pre¬ 
sided.  “Yes,”  wms  the  simple  reply,  “  for  I  have  every  hope  that 
these  colours  will  be  more  fortunate  than  those  they  replace.’’ 
France  had  but  just  emerged,  torn  and  bleeding,  from  the  terrific 
struggle  in  w'hich  the  aged  but  indomitable  soldier  had  gallantly 
played  his  part.  His  experiences  during  the  Franco-German  war 
are  not  contained  in  the  volumes  now  published,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  he  fought  with  unflinching  spirit  in  the  earlier  phases 
of  that  unfortunate  campaign.  His  first  command  was  that  of 
the  newly-raised  Gardes  Mobiles,  but  he  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  undisciplined  crowM,  and  was  soon  removed  to  more 
congenial  duties  as  commander  of  the  6th  Army  Corps,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  took  part  in  the  heavy  fighting  around  Metz, 
and  came  especially  to  the  front  on  the  hard  fought  day  at  St. 

(1)  ie  Marichal  Canrobert,  Souvenirs  d’un  si'ecle,  par  Germain  Bapst.  Paris- 
1904,  Librairie  Plon. 
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Privat,  after  which  he  was  involved  within  the  beleaguered 
fortress,  and  became  a  prisoner  of  war  when  Metz  surrendered. 
This  was  his  last  active  employment  in  the  field,  but  on  his  return 
to  France  after  the  war  he  took  a  more  or  less  prominent  part  in 
politics,  was  deputy  and  senator,  and  at  one  time  was  all  but 
chosen  by  President  MacMahon  to  form  a  cabinet.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  never  took  keenly  to  political  life,  frankly  admitting  that 
professional  soldiers  should  not  engage  in  the  war  of  words.  He 
lived  on  till  1895,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six, 
esteemed  and  honoured  to  the  end. 

There  are  features  of  peculiar  interest  to  English  readers  in  this 
record  of  a  brilliant  and  eventful  career.  One  quality  of  Can- 
robert’s  character  must  endear  him  to  Englishmen  and  especially 
to  comrades  of  his  own  cloth.  He  invariably  put  duty  first,  and 
was  ever  a  good  and  faithful  servan..  of  the  State;  an  honest, 
simple-minded  soldier,  wdiolly  unaffected  by  party  or  political  bias, 
strenuous  in  his  performance  of  the  task  allotted  to  him,  accepting 
without  question  the  orders  of  the  executive  representing  for  the 
moment  supreme  power.  He  saw  many  regimes  come  and  go. 
He  began  his  education  under  Louis  XVIII.,  and  was  for  a  time 
an  officer  of  Charles  X.  ;  at  the  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
he  passed  quietly,  with  the  rest  of  the  Army,  under  the  rule  of 
Louis  Philippe.  He  was  drawn  to  Paris  after  the  election  of 
Louis  Napoleon  as  Prince  President,  and  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  brigade  in  the  division  that  constituted  the  garrison 
of  the  capital,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  w-as  hoped  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  useful,  practical  soldier  would  be  at  the  disix)sal  of  the 
conspiracy  on  foot  to  establish  a  new  Empire.  The  young  general 
had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Prince  President  by  Fleury, 
and  personally  introduced  to  him,  but  although  Canrobert  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  President  in  the  beginning  of  1852 , 
their  relations  were  friendly  but  never  intimate.  Canrobert  made 
no  secret  that  he  had  not  supported  the  President  in  the  general 
election  for  the  Presidency,  and  at  a  much  later  date  told  the 
Emperor  that  he  had  voted  for  Cavaignac,  his  former  comrade  in 
the  Zouaves.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  projected  coup  d’etat,  and  affirms  that  with  other  leading 
generals  he  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  intentions  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  mystify  them  into  believing  that  if  armed  force  was  to 
he  used  it  was  to  defend  order  when  assailed  by  Socialists  and 
Radicals,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender  to  supreme 
power.  Canrobert  refused  to  accept  invitations  to  the  salons 
where  the  coming  coup  d’etat  was  openly  discussed.  On  the 
morning  of  December  2nd  he  was  still  in  his  quarters  when 
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an  agent  of  Napoleon’s  appeared  and  expressed  extreme  surprise 
that  Canrobert  was  not  already  at  the  head  of  his  brigade.  Can- 
robert  still  refused  to  act  without  orders  from  his  immediate  chief, 
the  Commandant  of  Paris,  but  these  presently  arrived,  and  he 
could  no  longer  refuse  to  obey.  His  troops  seem  to  have  been 
already  on  the  ground  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  regime. 
Fleury  came  to  him  at  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  where  he  was 
posted,  and  seems  to  have  offered  him  a  bribe  of  money  to  be 
spent  in  supplying  his  men  with  food,  but  with  a  plain  hint  that 
he  might  keep  as  much  as  he  liked.  Canrobert  again  refused. 
On  the  day  after  the  coup  d’etat,  Canrobert  maintained  his  post, 
and  strove  hard  to  prevent  collisions  between  his  troops  and  the  I 
people.  Serious  trouble  was  expected,  but  quiet  was  presently 
restored. 

Canrobert’s  part  in  the  coup  d’etat  was  thus  exceedingly  small, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  course 
of  events  that  he  desired  to  resign  his  commission,  or  at  least  to 
be  relieved  from  service.  St.  Arnaud,  who  was  now  Minister  of 
War,  declined  to  accept  it,  and,  no  doubt  with  the  desire  to  win 
Canrobert  over,  offered  him  the  rank  of  General  of  Division. 
Canrobert  would  have  none  of  it,  declaring  that  he  had  not  yet 
served  the  qualifying  time,  and,  when  pressed,  contemptuously 
replied,  “  I  do  not  choose  to  be  included  amongst  those  who  served 
at  the  barricades.”  He  could  hardly  be  called  a  supporter  of  the 
new  Emperor,  but,  still  performing  the  duties  of  aide-de-camp, 
was  turned  gradually  towards  the  new  master  of  France.  He 
was  treated  with  more  and  more  favour  as  his  value  was  better 
appreciated.  Ere  long  close  relations  were  established,  and  to 
the  last,  while  disagreeing  with  much  of  the  Emperor’s  political 
action,  he  served  him  constantly  with  loyalty  and  respect.  True 
to  his  principles,  or  more  exactly  to  his  instincts,  Canrobert  trans¬ 
ferred  his  allegiance  from  the  fugitive  monarch  to  his  country, 
which,  with  invaders  upon  her  soil,  had  most  need  of  his  sword. 
He  was  still  the  soldier,  not  the  politician,  and  when  the  Eepublic 
was  established,  gave  it  his  adhesion,  as  he  had  always  done  to 
the  executive  government  of  the  hour. 

Marshal  Canrobert  was,  in  truth,  a  connecting  link  between 
these  latter  days  and  the  remote  past.  When  he  entered  the 
French  Army  in  1838  it  was  still  deeply  tinged  with  Napoleonic 
traditions.  Many  of  his  comrades  were  veterans  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  war,  had  served  in  many  arduous  campaigns,  and  bore  the 
cross  they  had  received  from  the  Emperor’s  own  hands.  All 
alike  were  full  of  the  earnest,  chivalrous  spirit  that  generally 
animated  Napoleon’s  officers.  They  served  side  by  side  with  men 
of  the  new  regime,  but  all  lived  happily  together  imbued  with  one 
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common  sentiment,  that  of  devotion  to  their  regiment.  “We  did 
not  talk  politics,’’  says  young  Canrobert ;  “we  were  content  to 
do  our  daily  duty.  ...  1  was  much  struck  by  the  liigh  tone  of 

my  comrades,’’  he  goes  on  to  say.  “All,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  were  honourable  and  loyal  men,  evincing  the  most  generous 
sentiments.  Many  were  of  inferior  birth  and  education,  others 
suffered  from  years,  wounds,  and  physical  infirmities  .  .  .  their 
lives  had  been  one  long  series  of  hardships,  yet  they  were 
uniformly  sober,  simple,  disinterested,  marching  confidently  at 
the  head  of  their  men,  showing  them  a  brilliant  example,  most  of 
them  destined  to  die  unknown  on  some  distant  field,  true  martyrs 
to  duty,  and  never  repining  at  their  lot.’’ 

Space  does  not  permit  of  my  following  the  young  soldier  from 
garrison  to  garrison,  gaining  goodwill  wherever  he  went,  and 
earning  the  reputation  of  a  promising  soldier.  Fr*om  the  day  he 
first  joined  the  Army  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  a  marching  regiment, 
he  was  an  indefatigable  student  of  military  literature,  striving 
always  to  improve  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession. 
The  long  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Algeria  was  Canrobert’s 
opportunity,  and,  like  many  other  eminent  French  soldiers,  he 
■  gained  his  earliest  and  chief  laurels  on  the  African  field.  Algiers 
i  had  been  captured  five  years  before  he  landed,  and  as  yet  small 
L  success  had  been  achieved.  Adequate  means  had  not  been  vouch- 
;  safed  to  the  generals  called  to  the  task  of  completing  the  con- 
;  quest ;  men ,  for  the  most  part ,  of  a  past  generation  and  wedded 
,  largely  to  old  methods.  First,  there  was  Marshal  Clausel,  who 
j  replaced  Marniont  at  Salamanca;  then  came  Savary,  Duke  of 
J  Rovigo,  Napoleon’s  Police  Minister;  and  D’Erlon,  whose  divaga- 
;  tions  at  Waterloo  helped  to  lose  Waterloo  for  the  French. 

I  “Papa”  Bugeaud,  he  of  the  night-cap  or  “  casquette,’’  so  cele- 
’  brated  in  camp-song^  because  he  had  turned  out  in  deshabille  to 
•  resist  a  night  attack;  the  royal  Dukes  d’Orleans  and  d’Auinale, 

I  and  a  whole  host  of  smaller  leaders.  The  campaigns  of  Algeria 
brought  honour  to  many  of  Canrobert’s  comrades  and  contem¬ 
poraries;  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Cavaignac, 
Lamoriciere,  Changarnier,  Le  Flo,  Saint  Arnaud,  Pelissier,  Bos¬ 
quet,  and  the  rest,  familiar  as  household  words  in  French  military 
1  annals.  Brief  but  graphic  sketches  preserve  the  characteristics  of 
j  these  half -forgotten  worthies ,  personalities  of  more  interest ,  per- 
jbaps,  to  Frenchmen  than  to  others;  but  there  is  such  a  strong 
j  resemblance  in  the  Algerian  campaign  to  our  troubled  and  pro- 

!i  (1)  The  catch  ran  : — 

\  “  As-tu  vu  la  casquette. 

i  La  casquette  de  i’ere  Bugeaud  ?  ” 
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tracted  operations  in  South  Africa,  that  it  deserves  a  word  m 
passing.  There  was  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  Boers.  Both  were  undaunted  and  tenacious  foes,  tirelea 
horsemen  with  great  mobility,  handling  their  arms  with  notable 
skill ;  the  extensive  theatre  of  war  was  often  rugged  and  difficult, 
but  intimately  known  to  them,  and  admirably  suited  to  their 
methods  and  peculiar  tactics.  It  was  not  until  Marshal  Rugeaud 
waged  war  on  entirely  new  lines — much  the  same  as  those  we 
adopted  somewhat  tardily  in  South  Africa — that  Algeria  was 
brought  under  subjection  to  France. 

Bugeaud,  as  early  as  1836,  foresaw  the  proper  course  to  be 
taken,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  get  a  free  hand 
till  much  later,  hence  the  long-deferred  conquest.  “Till  now,” 
he  told  his  officers  on  arrival,  “  nothing  has  been  done  right. 
You  take  about  everywhere  heavy  artillery  and  thousands  of 
wheeled  carriages,  only  to  impede  your  movements.  Instead  of 
making  forced  marches  and  assuming  a  rapid  offensive,  you  move 
at  a  foot’s  pace,  and  allow  yourselves  to  be  pursued  and  attacked 
by  your  ubiquitous  and  enterprising  enemy.  We  must  change 
all  that.  No  more  long  trains  of  supplies ;  transport  must  be  on 
mule  back,  mountain  guns  must  be  our  only  artillery.”  Marshal 
Canrobert  pays  the  highest  compliment  to  this  grand  old  soldier. 

‘  ‘  See !  ”  he  says  in  one  place ,  “  I  am  now  eighty-five  years  old, 
and  I  have  been  thrown  with  some  of  the  most  notable  men  of 
our  times — Bismarck,  Cavour,  Thiers,  Napoleon  III.,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  William  I.  Well,  the  first  and  best  of  them  all,  the 
greatest  in  qualities  of  the  heart  and  head,  the  man  who  did 
most  for  his  country  and  his  fellow'-citizens,  was  Marshal 
Bugeaud.  .  .  .  He  was  a  born  leader,  he  feared  no  responsibility, 
the  advice  he  gave  was  always  sound  and  to  the  point.”  He 
must  have  done  much  to  form  the  character  of  his  young  subor¬ 
dinate.  Some  of  his  axioms  may  be  laid  closely  to  heart  by 
latter-day  generals,  such  as  “  Never  accept  a  divided  command”; 
“  Never  summon  a  council  of  war,  which  is  only  sought  to  evade 
responsibility  or  share  the  blame  for  mistake.” 

Canrobert,  under  such  a  chief,  made  rapid  progress.  He  won 
the  Legion  of  Honour  as  a  captain  at  the  assault  of  Constantine. 
Promotion  did  not  tarry ;  he  was  recommended  for  the  rank  of 
major  by  Marshal  Castellane,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  “finn 
in  character,  active  in  frame,  and  a  very  competent  officer,  well 
bred  and  well  educated,  and  with  the  feu  sacre  for  war.”  His 
attachment  to  his  real  business  was  so  strong  that  he  declined 
an  appointment  in  the  Royal  Household  as  aide-de-camp  to  Louis 
Philippe.  The  Due  d’ Orleans,  who  made  the  proposal,  was  for 
the  moment  chagrined,  but  presently  accepted  the  excuse  made 
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bv  Canrobert,  who  pleaded  that  his  experience  fitted  him  better 
for  the  camp  than  the  Court.  “You  are  perhaps  right,  but  I  do 
not  think  m*any  officers  would  have  refused  the  appointment.’’ 

It  has  been  already  told  how  the  young  soldier,  who  had  passed 
through  all  the  grades  from  lieutenant  to  general  of  brigade  in 
thirteen  years,  found  himself  after  all  upon  the  personal  staff 
of  the  rulers  of  France.  After  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Second  Empire,  Canrobert  came  to  be  much  in  the  Emperor’s 
confidence  in  military  matters,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
threatening  war  with  Russia.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  that  while 
we  floundered  into  the  costly  Crimean  campaign  with  our  pro¬ 
verbial  want  of  due  preparation,  France  was  ready  at  all  points. 
Canrobert  tells  a  very  different  story.  The  French  military 
organisation  in  1854  was  very  defective,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
long  experience  of  the  African  w^ars.  Napoleon’s  strategical  aims 
were  vast  but  visionary ;  he  talked  of  sending  four  armies  of 
100,000  men  each  to  the  East,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  one 
corps  of  40,000  men  was  the  maximum  that  could  be  put  at  once 
in  the  field.  Nothing  was  on  a  war  footing ;  there  was  no  estab¬ 
lished  staff,  no  auxiliary  services,  no  effective  administration. 
.\11  the  regiments  to  be  employed  were  below  strength  ;  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  four  or  five  to  skeletons  so  as  to  complete  the 
ranks,  and  a  hundred  regiments  were  drained  to  furnish  forth 
twenty-five.  When  the  time  came  for  embarkation  at  Marseilles 
the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  ;  shipping  for  sea  transport  was 
scarce ;  the  units  arrived  independently  and  without  system ;  the 
artillery  turned  up  in  detachments  under  junior  officers — the  per¬ 
sonnel  without  the  materiel ;  the  guns  and  waggons  hopelessly 
mixed  up  among  the  batteries.  No  wonder  that  Canrobert,  who 
went  out  first  to  Turkey,  preceding  St.  Arnaud  as  provisional 
commander,  was  weighed  down  with  doubt  and  anxiety.  “I 
:  could  not  conceal  from  myself,”  he  records,  “that  the  situation 
was  delicate,  the  difficulties,  political  and  military,  surrounding 
j  me  immense.  But,  after  all,”  he  continues,  wfith  the  sturdy 
^  spirit  that  ever  characterised  him,  “  I  was  a  soldier ;  our  cause  was 
I  just ;  we  had  done  our  best  to  avoid  the  war.  I  was  on  my  way 
i  to  rejoin  many  of  my  African  comrades,  and  I  had  well-seasoned 
'  troops  under  my  orders.  I  started  confident,  determined  what- 
^  ever  happened  to  do  my  duty,  even  if  I  did  not  succeed.” 

,  When  he  reached  Gallipoli,  he  was  still  despondent,  and  ex- 
^  posed  his  painful  situation  in  a  famous  letter  to  his  Emperor. 

1  With  grief  I  tell  you,  sire,  we  arc  quite  unfit  to  take  the  field. 
\  Only  twenty-four  guns  are  harnessed  to  teams  ;  we  are  sadly  short 
j  all  supplies.  You  cannot  fight  without  bread,  with  no  shoes, 
I  no  camp  kettles,  no  cans  ;  the  men  have  been  sent  out  in  steamers, 
;  u  2 
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the  rations  in  sailing  ships.”  Xo  wonder  that  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  seemed  hopelessly  delayed. 

Strange  to  say,  there  was  at  the  outset  no  clear  and  definite 
plan  of  operations.  The  expedition  to  the  Crimea  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Sebastopol  was  only  undertaken  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

The  best  idea  that  could  strike  the  combined  French  and  English 
military  talent  then  in  the  ascendant  was  to  seize  the  peninsula  of 
Gallipoli  and  hold  it,  strongly  fortified,  as  a  point  from  which  to 
act  against  the  flank  of  the  Russians  as  they  advanced  from  Con¬ 
stantinople.  This  scheme,  which  both  Canrobert  and  Bosquet 
entirely  condemned,  is  attributed  to  Marshal  Vaillant,  a  scientific 
officer,  on  w'hom  the  Emperor  greatly  relied,  although  it  has  also 
been  fathered  upon  our  own  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Napoleon,  it  is 
true,  had  originally  favoured  the  ])roposal  to  invade  the  Crimea, 
which  commended  itself  later  to  the  allied  commanders,  Raglan 
and  St.  Arnaud,  and  to  Lord  Palmerston,  as  ‘‘the  only  possible 
objective.”  But  not  only  was  the  plan  vague  and  im{)erfect, 
little  or  no  knowledge  was  on  hand  to  back  its  execution.  In 
those  days  there  w’ere  no  ‘‘Intelligence”  bureaus  to  patiently 
amass  information,  and  we  are  aghast  at  the  blind,  reckless, 
wholly  ignorant  proceedings  that  preluded  the  descent  upon  tbe  i 
Crimea.  i 

The  history  of  the  Crimean  war  is  a  twdce-told  tale,  but  some  i 

new  lights  are  thrown  upon  it  by  jNIarshal  Canrobert,  from  the  1 

French  point  of  view.  We  see  plainly  how  rashly  it  was  begun,  | 

with  what  imperfect  means  it  was  conducted,  and  the  grave  ; 

difficulties  that  so  soon  supervened.  We  can  easily  realise  the  ( 

happy-go-lucky  strategy,  the  many  tactical  errors  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  the  blunders  and  misfortunes  that  impeded  and  delayed  the  ( 

siege  operations,  when  it  was  at  length  decided  to  sit  dowm  before  [ 

Sebastopol,  an  improvised  fortress,  but  wdth  open  communica-  < 

tions.  We  know  now'  that  the  sufferings  of  the  French  Army  t 

were  as  great  as  our  owm,  but  that  by  their  nearly  unlimited 
resources  in  men,  ungrudgingly  sent  forw'ard,  the  siege  was  main-  c 

tained.  The  veil  is  now  lifted  that  has  long  screened  the  per-  s 

nicious  interference  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  the  general  ^ 

in  the  field ,  wdth  the  avowed  intention  of  replacing  him  in  person.  \ 

We  also  see  the  whole  course  of  the  intrigues  that  drove  Can-  e 

robert  to  resign  the  chief  command,  and  proudly  revert  to  that  fc 

of  a  general  of  division.  We  can  admire  and  appreciate  his  I 

modest  self-effacement,  for  it  opened  the  way  to  Pelissier,  who  e 

with  sturdy  self-reliance  successfully  encountered  and  broke  the  ( 

Imperial  pretensions.  Napoleon  III.  was  no  soldier,  and  yd  1 

once  again  he  essayed  to  take  supreme  direction  of  active  opera¬ 
tions,  and  Marshal  Canrobert’s  comments  upon  the  campaign  of  c 
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Italy  in  1859  will  be  found  to  dispose  conclusively  of  the  third 
Napoleon’s  claims  to  generalship. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  instructive  of  these  delightful 
recollections  are  the  French  Marshal’s  views  and  opinions  upon  his 
British  comrades  in  arms.  He  is  a  shrewd  but  not  unkindly 
critic,  at  times  liberal  with  unstinting  praise,  but  no  less  unhesita¬ 
ting  in  his  disapproval  when  deserved.  He  had  been  taught  in 
early  life  to  ap[)reciate  our  troops  by  an  old  captain  of  his,  who 
had  served  under  Junot  in  Portugal,  when  the  French  first  crossed 
bayonets  with  us ,  and  who  told  him  of  our  tenacity  in  combat  and 
of  oiir  slowness  in  movement.  Canrobert  formed  the  same  opinion 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  us.  He  greatly  admired  the 
physique  of  the  Guards  and  the  unfailing  gallantry  of  all  ranks, 
but  shrewdly  noticed  a  great  want  of  initiative  in  the  leaders, 
especially  the  juniors,  and  saw  that  w^e  were  too  much  wedded  to 
the  traditions  of  our  past.  The  British  Army  had  been  stationary 
for  half-a-century,  had  made  little  or  no  progress  since  our  last 
great  war.  It  was  still  overshadowed  by  the  commanding  per¬ 
sonality  of  Wellington.  Now  ,  when  once  again  called  into  the 
field,  its  fortunes  were  for  choice  entrusted  to  the  generals  who 
had  served  under  the  great  duke,  and  were  already  well  stricken 
in  years,  and  more  or  less  worn  out.  “At  five-and-tw'enty  they 
were  no  doubt  full  of  vigour;  with  age  they  had  grown  soft,  with 
but  little  personal  activity  remaining.  INIarshal  Bugeaud  would 
have  immediately  surrounded  himself  with  younger  men.’’  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  generals  w^ho  had  landed  in  the 
Crimea  in  1854  had  disappeared  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

-Always  a  keen  observer  and  shrewd  judge  of  character,  NIarshal 
Canrobert  hits  off  the  leading  traits  of  his  British  colleagues  with 
graphic  and  incisive  force.  Of  Lord  Raglan  he  speaks  as'  “  un 
nprit  stiperienr  ft  tin  homme  de  cceur”  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  most  profound  esteem  and  showed  the  greatest  deference. 
“Wherever  he  went  Lord  Raglan  carried  great  weight  by  his 
distinction,  his  grand  air,  his  quiet  manner,  his  great  common 
sense,  and  tln^  influence  his  birth,  long  service,  and  high  position 
gave  him.”  The  English  commander  spoke  French  fluently,  but 
with  a  strongly  marked  accent.  The  most  cordial  relations 
existed  between  the  allied  commanders,  but  force  of  habit  often 
hetrayed  Lord  Raglan  into  speaking  of  the  enemy  as  “  the 
French,’’  instead  of  “  the  Russians.’’  There  is  no  more  affecting 
episode  in  the  Memoirs  than  that  of  Pelissier,  now  French 
General-in-Chief,  and  Canrobert  wmtching  by  the  coffin  of  Lord 
Faglan,  moved  by  their  strong  attachment  to  their  dead  comrade. 

Canrobert’s  portrait  of  Sir  George  Brown  is  striking  :  “  A  tall, 
commanding  figure,  his  head  large  and  round,  a  double  chin, 
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clean-shaven,  florid  complexion,  in  strong  contrast  with  his  r 
closely-cropped  white  hair ;  he  had  small  grey  eyes,  deep-sunken  L 
a  wide  mouth,  and  thin,  smiling  lips  ”  ^ ;  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
the  oldest  of  generals — seventy  years  of  age  all  told — the  type  of 
the  ancient  condottiere,  eager  to  fight  for  fighting’s  sake;  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  (Lord  Clyde),  as  “thin  as  thread,  with  a  broad 
face  not  unlike  Blucher’s”  ;  the  two  cavalry  generals,  Lucan  and  | 
Cardigan,  for  ever  bickering  and  quarrelling ;  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  L 
the  Nestor  of  the  Army,  a  survivor  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt  I 
against  Bonaparte  in  the  previous  century,  a  silent  veteran  of  I* 
seventy,  with  a  wrinkled  face  and  short  stubbly  hair,  having  much  ! 
the  look  of  a  Normandy  jieasant.  He  comments  rather  sarcastic-  I 
ally  upon  the  habits  and  ways  of  life  of  these  old  gentlemen ;  their  I 
love  of  comfort,  their  suite  of  servants  and  large  establishments,  | 
all  in  such  strong  contrast  with  those  of  the  French  generals,  who 
roughed  it  with  their  men ,  and  sharing  their  hardships  had  more 
influence  and  authority  over  them  in  the  most  trying  times.  He 
deduces  this  a  little  hastily,  perhaps  from  incomplete  data,  but  f 
he  does  ample  justice  to  the  highest  qualities  exhibited  by  British 
officers,  of  which  the  most  prominent,  we  remember,  are  courage,  | 
courtliness,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour.  s 

Marshal  Canrobert  was  undoubtedly  a  good  fi-iend  to  England, 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  allies  with  whom  he  fought  side  by  I 

side  was  intensified  by  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  their  Queen,  i 

It  wms  his  good  fortune  to  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  her  | 
Majesty  when  Queen  Victoria  paid  a  state  visit  to  Paris.  By  i 
her  particular  request  he  was  placed  next  her  at  a  banquet,  and  ■ 
she  won  him  entirely  by  her  gracious  bearing.  She  told  him  that  ■ 

she  looked  upon  him  as  an  old  friend  because  she  had  heard  so  | 

much  of  him.  The  Marshal  noted  the  quality  that  was  so  pre-  j 
eminently  displayed  by  her  during  the  South  African  war,  the  s 
deep,  absorbing  interest  she  evinced  in  the  struggle.  “  She  had  s 
the  most  retentive  memory,’’  he  records,  “  and  knew  the  exact  i 
positions  of  batteries  and  guns,  and  as  much  about  the  siege  of  I 
Sebastopol  as  I  did ;  she  spoke  with  knowledge  and  sound  judg-  j 
ment  on  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  campaign.’’  The  ! 
most  touching  episode  in  the  book  is  that  in  which  Canrobert 
describes  the  Queen’s  visit  to  the  Invalides  and  Napoleon’s  tomb;  | 
the  generous  and  emotional  Frenchman  was  moved  to  tears  when  I 
he  saw  the  Queen  of  England,  with  our  future  King,  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  the  remains  of  our  greatest  enemy,  and  he  recounts  i 
his  feelings  in  language  that  does  him  infinite  credit.  The  Queen 

(1)  One  is  rcinincled  of  the  admirable  caricature  fronr  the  clever  pencil  of  thi 
late  Sir  William  Colvile,  which  depicts  Sir  George  Brown  shaving  by  co.ndlelight 
in  his  narrow  tent  on  the  morning  of  the  Alma. 
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herself  has  left  her  own  impressions  of  that  striking  occasion. 
“There  I  was,”  wrote  her  Majesty  in  her  diary,  ‘‘on  Napoleon’s 
arm,  hy  the  coffin  of  England’s  most  determined  enemy;  I,  the 
granddaughter  of  the  King  who  most  cordially  detested  him,  and 
next  me  Najx)leon’s  nephew,  now  my  nearest  and  dearest  ally. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  mark  of  respect  towards  a  dead 
enemy  the  whole  hostility  and  jealousy  was  effaced,  and  that 
God  had  set  a  seal  upon  the  union  so  happily  established  between 
our  two  great  and  powerful  nations.”  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  entente  cordiale  has  been  revived  by  her  son,  and  that 
the  present  friendly  relations  are  largely  due  to  the  statesmanship 
and  good  feeling  of  our  present  King. 


Arthur  Griffiths. 


THE  RED  VIRGIN  OF  MONTMARTRE. 


One  evening,  years  ago  now,  there  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  a  t 
certain  well-known  upper-room  in  Montmartre.  Some  fifty  men 
had  met  together  for  a  friendly  discussion;  and,  after  giving  in 
vain  words  a  fair  trial,  were  having  recourse  to  blows.  They 
were  at  one  another’s  throats,  and  with  a  “  no  quarter  ”  look  in 
their  eyes;  broken  chairs  were  flying  about;  daggers,  too;  and 
there  was  the  unmistakable  click  of  pistols.  The  sergeant  de 
ville  outside,  when  he  heard  the  noise,  hurried  away  with  all 
speed,  for  he  recognised  some  of  the  voices  ;  and  not  for  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur  itself,  would  he  have  entered 
that  room. 

Just  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height,  when  the  very  air  was 
alive  with  the  thud  of  blows  and  with  curses,  the  door  was  opened 
softly,  and  a  cry,  “  Mes  ennuits,  mes  enfants,”  rang  through 
the  room.  The  words  sounded  quite  grotesquely  incongruous; 
the  voice,  too,  for  it  was  refined,  even  cultured,  and  sweet  as  the 
note  of  a  nightingale.  Every  man’s  hand  fell  at  once  by  his  side 
as  if  stricken ;  all  noise  ceased  ;  there  was  the  stillness  of  death 
around.  Some  of  the  worst  scoundrels  in  Europe  were  there, 
great  rough  fellow- s  of  the  sort  dubbed  dangerous,  Ishmaels  at  war 
with  society,  at  war  wdth  their  kind.  Yet,  when  they  heard  that 
voice  their  faces  flushed  nervously ;  they  hung  their  heads  as 
schoolboys  detected  in  wrongdoing ;  and  shrank  away  from  the 
door  in  ignominious  distress.  There  was  hardly  one  among  them 
who  would  not  rather  have  faced  the  whole  Paris  police  than  that 
gaunt,  black-robed  woman,  who  was  standing  there  looking  at 
them  with  tears  in  her  great  dark  eyes.  For  it  was  Louise  Miche', 
the  Red  Virgin  of  Montmartre,  the  one  woman  whom  they  feared, 
they  who  feared  neither  God  nor  man,  the  one  woman  whom  they 
reverenced.  And  for  some  of  them  it  was  quite  a  heart-breaking 
affair,  that  she  should  find  them  thus  wasting  their  time  fighting 
and  quarrelling,  when  there  were,  as  she  reminded  them  plain¬ 
tively,  so  many  wrongs  waiting  to  be  righted,  so  many  hungry 
children  waiting  to  be  fed. 

The  Spectator  is  not  a  journal  too  prone  to  charity,  especially 
when  dealing  with  such  unruly  subjects  as  Louise  Michel;  none 
the  less  it  once  described  her  as  a  “  Sister  of  Mercy  without 
uniform  or  vow.”  Sister  of  Mercy  is  a  strange  epithet  to  apply  to 
the  Red  Virgin  of  Montmartre,  to  this  woman  who  fought  on 
barricades,  and  planned  political  murders;  yet,  strange  though  it 
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seem,  it  is  singularly  appropriate.  Louise  Michel  was  by  nature 
emphatically  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  She  belonged  to  that  little  com¬ 
pany  of  women  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  hungry  face  is  as  a  blow ; 
to  whom  it  is  as  physical  torture  to  know  that  others  are  in  pain. 
With  her  as  with  all  of  her  kind,  it  was  a  matter  of  instinct  to  strive 
eagerly,  passionately,  to  relieve  suffering  :  she  gave  away  all  that 
she  had  to  the  poor — again  and  again  she  gave  away  the  cloak 
from  off  her  own  back,  the  very  shoes  from  off  her  own  feet. 
"Had  she  lived  in  the  middle  ages  she  wnuld  certainly  have 
founded  a  new  religious  order,”  Herr  Zenker  declares;  and  no 
one  who  knew  her  could  doubt  that  she  had  in  her  the  making  of 
an  ideal  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor.  Yes,  of  a  St.  Theresa,  too. 
For  not  only  was  she,  as  someone  once  said  of  her,  ”  I’abnegation 
et  le  devouement  incarnes  ’  ’  ;  but  she  had  a  soul  all  aglow  with 
enthusiasm,  with  passionate  love  of  nature  as  well  as  of  humanity  ; 
she  had,  too,  that  little  touch  of  genius  which  is  so  near  akin  to 
madness.  She  was  a  mystic,  if  ever  there  were  one,  although  she 
boasted  herself  a  materialist ;  in  an  age  less  prosaic  than  this  she 
would  undoubtedly — as  some  of  the  poetry  she  wrote  clearly 
proves— have  heard  voices,  seen  visions.  At  the  same  time — for 
her  character  was  the  strangest  of  medleys — she  was  a  perfect 
Viking  in  her  love  of  a  contest,  a  born  fighter,  the  veriest  knight 
errant.  No  cause  was  too  hopeless  for  her  to  espouse  it,  no  crusade 
too  Quixotic  for  her  to  join  its  ranks.  If  she  saw'  wrong  being 
done,  stand  aside  with  folded  hands  she  could  not ;  she  must  try 
to  right  it,  even  though  the  only  way  be  a  ‘‘  wild  WTong  way.” 

This  is  a  dangerous  touch  in  a  woman’s  character,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  woman  lacks  totally  that  all-saving 
grace,  a  sense  of  humour;  lacks,  too,  another  sense  equally 
precious,  common-sense.  Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  her  life 
Louise  Michel  went  astray  ;  she  did  deeds  which  no  one  can 
justify;  made  speeches  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  found;  but, 
whenever  she  did  go  astray,  it  was  always  her  craving  to  help 
the  helpless,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  those  who  had  no  other 
champion,  that  proved  her  will-o’-the-wisp.  And  it  is  this 
that  rendered  her  such  a  notable  character  in  this  century  of  ours, 
and  gave  to  her  life  so  subtle  a  charm.  In  a  world  w'here  selfish¬ 
ness  is  rampant  she  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  wnrd  self. 

If  the  riff-raff  of  the  Continent  swore  by  Louise  Michel,  sisters 
of  charity  loved  her,  and  the  poor  of  all  degrees,  royalist  as 
anarchist,  clerical  as  heathen,  put  in  her  their  trust;  for  never 
^as  there  a  woman  with  so  great  a  power  of  winning  the  sympathy 
of  the  most  diverse  personalities.  She  counted  among  her  friends 
men  and  women  of  all  classes,  all  parties,  all  temperaments;  M. 
Clemenceau  and  the  Duchess  d’Uzes ;  Prince  Kropotkin  and  Sara 
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Bernhardt,  nay,  Henri  Eochefort  himself,  although  he,  it  is  true  ' 
cherishes  one  sore  grievance  against  her.  “  Louise  Michel,”  be 
once  complained,  “  finds  excuses  for  everything,  and  for  every¬ 
one.”  Even  under  Napoleon,  prefets  took  trouble  to  keep  her  out 
of  harm’s  way,  although  they  vowed  she  ought  to  be  sent  to 
Cayenne ;  and  the  Eector  of  the  Chaumont  Academie,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  have  excommunicated  her,  gave  her  his  blessing  ^ 
instead.  When  she  was  in  prison,  her  jailers  w’ere  all  devoted  to 
her — at  St.  Lazare  they  actually  allowed  her  to  turn  their  parlour 
into  a  charity  bureau,  and  carry  on  there  her  work  among  the 
poor.  In  New^  Caledonia  her  fellow-prisoners,  motley  crew  though 
they  were,  treated  her  with  the  tenderest  respect  the  whole  time 
she  was  there ;  while  the  Kanakas  hung  on  her  words  as  if  she 
were  inspired.  To  this  day  they  speak  of  her  with  bated  breath  as 
Italian  peasants  speak  of  the  Madonna. 

By  birth  Louise  Michel  belonged  to  the  landowner  class,  through 
her  father,  and  the  land-tilling,  through  her  mother.  She  was 
illegitimate,  a  fact,  however,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  influence 
on  her  life ;  for  her  father’s  father  installed  her  mother  in  his 
chateau,  and  treated  her  in  all  respects  as  his  son’s  wife.  This  he 
did ,  as  he  w^as  careful  to  explain ,  not  through  charity ,  but  as  an 
act  of  justice ;  and  he,  it  must  be  remembered,  knew  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  Her  mother  was  a  quiet,  gentle,  sweet- 
tempered  woman,  a  rustic  beauty,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair.  So  pretty  was  she  that  someone  who  once  saw  her  standing 
by  her  daughter,  exclaimed  :  II  n’est  pas  possible  que  ce  vilain 
enfant  soit  a  vous.”  The  poor  mother  was  terribly  distressed  at 
the  remark,  whereas  it  made  Louise  chuckle  aloud  with  delight. 
‘‘.Te  rends  justice  a  ma  laideur,”  she  tells  us  in  her  Memoires. 

Her  love  for  her  mother  was  the  grand  passion  of  her  life;  the 
man  did  not  exist  to  w’hom  she  ever  gave  a  thought  when  her 
mother  was  in  question.  She  idolised  her ;  there  was  nothing  she 
w’ould  not  do  for  her — excepting  abandon  her  work.  She,  who  was 
truth  itself,  would  tell  the  most  abject  lies  to  save  her  a  moment’s 
anxiety  ;  she  was  so  keenly  alive  to  the  suffering  she  entailed 
on  her,  so  sorry  for  her,  so  sorry  that  she  should  have  such  an 
unsatisfactory  daughter  as  herself.  ‘‘  Est-ce  que  nos  mte  i 
nous  peuvent  etre  heureuses?  ”  she  asks.  “  Nous  n’apportons 
guere  de  bonheur  a  nos  families ;  et  pourtant  nous  les  aimons 
d’autant  plus  qu’elles  souffrent  d’avantage.”  What  the  loss  of 
her  mother  meant  for  her,  is  shown  clearly  by  a  pathetic  little  re¬ 
mark  she  once  made.  “  If  people  slander  me  now,  what  matter? 
There  is  no  one  to  be  wounded  by  it  now.  My  mother  is  dead.’ 

She  passed  her  early  days  in  Haute  Marne,  at  her  grandfathers 
chateau,  Vroncourt,  a  fine  old  place  though  little  better  than  a 
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ruin.  And  ven^  happy  days  they  were,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
family  was  becoming  poorer  and  poorer  from  year  to  year.  Even 
as  a  child  she  had  an  intense  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  she  was 
in  the  midst  of  lovely  scenery,  within  hail  of  a  great  forest.  In 
this  forest  she  and  her  cousin  Jules  spent  most  of  their  time, 
making  friends  with  the  wild  creatures  there ,  playing  on  strange 
musical  instruments  which  they  had  made  for  themselves,  reading, 
play-acting,  chattering,  arguing,  quarrelling,  nay,  even  invoking 
the* devil  from  time  to  time.  Her  grandfather,  who  had  under¬ 
taken  to  teach  her  himself,  had  views  of  his  own  on  education,  as 
on  most  other  subjects.  He  was  a  clever  man,  a  man  of  wide 
culture,  cynical  but  kindly;  in  politics,  a  staunch  llepublican ;  in 
religion,  a  thorough-going  old  heathen,  one  whose  only  fetish  was 
Voltaire.  Not  only  did  he  let  his  grandchild  run  wild  in  the 
forest,  but  he  turned  her  loose  into  his  well-stored  library,  with 
the  result  that  before  long  she  could  recite  Racine  and  Moliere 
bv  the  hour  together,  and  knew  Victor  Hugo  by  heart.  She  soon 
began  to  write  })oetry,  too,  lyrics,  dramas,  operas  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds,  things,  for  the  most  part,  of  no  great  merit,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  although  one  of  her  poems  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Meanw'hile  she  had  developed  a  marked  talent  for 
music,  as  well  as  for  mathematics,  and  a  keen  love  of  science. 

One  day.  while  she  was  still  a  child,  Louise  chanced  to  hear  a 
peasant  woman  tell  how  she  had  had  to  stand  by  and  see  her 
little  ones  waste  away,  crying  for  food,  one  year  when  the  crops 
had  failed.  It  was  a  pitiable  tale,  a  ghastly  one,  too,  for  there 
was  a  man  in  the  village  wdio  had  corn,  and  to  spare;  and  the 
woman’s  husband,  when  two  of  the  children  lay  dead,  had  appealed 
to  him  for  the  loan  of  a  few  measures  w  herewith  to  save  the  others , 
and  he  had  refused  it.  Whereupon,  the  peasant  would  hava killed 
him  had  not  his  wife  held  him  back. 

This  story  drove  Louise  quite  wild  with  indignation,  and  she 
overwhelmed  the  woman  wdth  reproaches.  The  man  deserved  to 
die,  she  told  her,  fiercely  ;  she  had  no  right  to  save  his  life.  The 
peasant  was  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  child’s  view  of  the 
case;  “  Ca  fait  pleurer  le  bon  Dieu,”  she  declared  ;  and  preached 
her  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  submission.  “  Tout  le  monde  ne  peut 
pas  manger  pain  tons  les  jours,”  she  assured  her.  But  Louise 
would  have  none  of  this  teaching ;  her  wdiole  nature  rose  against 
it  in  revolt.  The  world  must  be  strangely  ajar,  she  felt,  young  as 
she  was,  if  people  must  submit  to  being  starved.  And,  as  the 
fates  would  have  it,  just  about  this  time  Lamennais’s  “Paroles 
d’un  Croyant  ”  fell  into  her  hands.  The  result  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  She  was  seized  with  a  pity  for  the  poor  which  knew 
neither  bound  nor  limit ;  and  gave  proof  of  it  in  an  oddly  charac- 
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teristic  fashion.  The  poverty-stricken  in  the  whole  countryside 
began  to  make  their  way  to  the  chateau,  from  time  to  time,  and 
tender  their  thanks  to  its  owner  for  gifts  received.  Then  it  came 
out  that  Louise  had  taken  to  stealing  from  her  grandparents,  and 
presenting  what  she  stole  to  the  poor  in  their  name.  Her  "rand- 
father  was  infinitely  amused  at  this  new  development  on  her  part; 
still,  as  it  entailed  inconvenience,  he  proposed  a  compromise :  if 
she  w’ould  undertake  to  respect  his  possessions,  he  would  give  her 
a  franc  a  week  for  her  poor.  After  much  weighing  of  pros  and 
cons,  however,  she  declined  his  offer  ;  for,  as  she  told  him,  she  could 
steal  more  than  that,  she  was  sure. 

In  1850 — she  was  only  fourteen  at  the  time — her  happy-go-luckv 
life  at  Vroncourt  came  to  an  end,  for  her  grandfather  died ;  and. as 
he  had  only  some  T400  to  leave  her,  her  family  decided  that  she 
must  be  fitted  to  earn  her  own  living.  Already,  at  that  time,  she 
had  received  two  offers,  and  to  her  grandfather’s  keen  delight,  had 
rejected  them  with  scoffs  and  jeers,  for  matrimony  never  appealed 
to  her  taste.  She  had  always  had  too  many  good  brothers,  she  used 
to  say,  ever  to  wish  for  a  husband.  She  was  sent  first  to  Lagny, 
and  then  to  Chaumont,  to  be  trained  as  a  teacher  ;  and  in  1853  she 
passed  the  necessary  examinations  with  flying  colours.  Then  a 
difficulty  arose  ;  for,  as  she  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Napoleon,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  obtain  a  post  in  a  State 
school;  and,  as  she  was  bent  on  having  her  mother  to  live  with 
her,  she  would  not  enter  a  private  school  or  family.  She  therefore 
decided  to  open  a  private  school  of  her  own ,  and  this  she  did  at 
Andeloncourt,  a  sleepy  little  country  town. 

Her  undertaking,  rash  as  it  seemed,  was  from  the  first  a  great 
success  ;  for,  as  even  the  country  folk  soon  discovered,  she  had  rare 
gifts  as  a  teacher.  I  once  met  an  old  pupil  of  hers,  an  officer’s 
daughter,  one  who,  as  she  is  in  sympathy  at  once  Clerical  and 
Royalist,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  show  her  much  charity.  To 
my  surprise,  however,  she  spoke  of  her  with  the  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “  Louise  Michel  is  the  only  wmman  1  ever  knew  who  couM 
teach,”  she  told  me.  ‘‘During  her  lectures  we  used  to  sit  just 
spellbound.  13efore  she  had  been  in  the  school  a  week  we  all 
idolised  her;  and  when  she  was  sent  away,  as  she  soon  was,  we 
cried  our  eyes  out.”  She  was  sent  away,  it  seems,  because  the 
mistress  of  the  school  found  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  her  sup¬ 
plied  with  proper  clothing.  Every  time  she  went  out  for  a  walk 
— it  was  in  Paris,  and  in  midwinter — she  returned  minus  some¬ 
thing,  generally  her  cloak,  which  she  had  given  away  to  someone 
or  other  who  she  thought  looked  cold. 

Even  at  Andeloncourt  her  life  was  by  no  means  plain  sailing, 
for  she  soon  became  the  veriest  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  those  there  in 
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authority.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  her  aunt  Victorine,  she  was 
at  that  time  strongly  tinged  with  religious  enthusiasm-  to  her  last 
dav  she  confessed  to  a  weakness  for  incense.  Not  only  did  she  at¬ 
tend  Mass  regularly,  but  she  joined  with  fervour  in  the  hymns  and 
\ve  Marias.  She  always  walked  straight  out  of  the  church,  how¬ 
ever,  and  took  her  pupils  with  her,  the  moment  the  priest  began 
“Domine  salvum  fac  Napoleonem  ”  ;  for  pray  for  the  Emperor  she 
would  not.  Twice  every  day,  too,  morning  and  evening,  the  “  Mar¬ 
seillaise  ”  was  sung  in  her  schoolroom,  in  open  defiance  of  police 
warnings  and  threats.  Little  wonder  she  was  denounced  as  a 
Republican,  and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Rector  of  Chau- 
mont.  Off  she  went  at  once  on  the  chance  of  making  the  Rector 
understand  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  her  erratic  proceedings ; 
and  make  him  understand  them  she  evidently  did ,  for  he  and  she 
parted  the  best  of  friends,  and  neither  then  nor  later  could  he  ever 
be  induced  to  order  her  school  to  be  closed. 

Then  she  turned  her  hand  to  journalism,  and  published  in  a 
local  newspaper  a  fierce  attack  on  Domitian.  This  brought  her,  of 
course,  into  collision  with  the  Prefet ;  for,  as  the  blindest  could  see, 
Domitian  was  but  another  name  for  Napoleon.  She  had  insulted 
the  Emperor,  the  Prefet  told  her ;  whereupon  she  retorted  that  it 
was  not  she,  but  he,  who  had  insulted  him  ;  for  what  greater  insult 
could  he  offer  to  his  sovereign  than  to  profess  to  recognise  him  in 
this  picture  of  the  infamous  Domitian.  “  Not  but  that  he  is 
Domitian,”  she  hastened  to  add,  with  sublime  naivete.  When 
the  Prefet  told  her  that  she  deserved  to  be  sent  to  Cayenne,  she 
assured  him  she  only  wished  she  could  be,  as  it  was  her  great 
desire  to  open  a  school  there,  and  she  had  not  the  money  where¬ 
with  to  pay  her  passage.  How  the  poor  man  must  have  rejoiced 
when  at  length,  after  a  twelve  years’  sojourn  in  his  domain,  she 
betook  herself  to  Paris,  where,  in  1866,  she  obtained  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  school  of  a  Mine.  Vollier,  who 
lived  in  Montmartre.  Her  reason  for  leaving  Andeloncourt  was 
the  impossibility  of  earning  there  an  income  large  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  her  mother  with  the  comforts  she  desired  for  her. 

In  Paris,  Mdlle.  Michel  threw  herself  at  once  heart  and  soul 
into  the  various  intellectual  and  social  movements  of  the  day. 
She  was  seized  with  a  perfect  passion  for  learning.  The  moment 
her  work  with  her  pupils  was  over,  she  would  hurry  away  to  Rue 
Hautefeuille,  where  there  was  then  a  sort  of  free  university.  There 
she  studied  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  law,  and  startled 
her  professors  by  the  progress  she  made.  Then,  before  she  had 
been  there  many  months,  she  was  in  close  touch  with  the  poor  of 
herQuartier,  teaching  in  their  night  schools,  visiting  among  them, 
and  trying  to  devise  means  of  bettering  their  lot.  Meanwhile  she 
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revelled  in  concerts,  theatres,  and  operas,  even  though  every 
ticket  she  bought  meant  a  day  without  a  dinner  ;  she  revelled,  too, 
in  the  many  new  friendships  she  made,  and  in  the  many  fresh 
interests  she  gained  in  life.  She  had  quite  a  delightful  time,  in- 
deed,  in  those  early  years  in  Paris,  although  she  was  working 
night  and  day  and  on  short  commons,  for  she  was  always  in  want  of 
money.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  she  had,  as  she  soon 
discovered,  made  a  mistake  in  going  to  Paris.  Even  when  she  had 
become  Mine.  Vollier’s  partner,  she  was  no  better  off  than  before. 

At  first  she  was  too  keenly  interested  in  her  social  and  literary 
work  to  meddle  much  in  politics;  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  she 
should  be  drawn  into  the  vortex,  was  of  course  inevitable.  For 
Paris  was  seething  with  discontent  in  those  days ;  the  Court  was 
recklessly  extravagant ;  society,  more  ostentatiously  luxurious  than 
ever  before — even  decency  was  openly  flaunted  ;  and  the  poor  were 
becoming  poorer  and  poorer.  Evil  was  rife  in  the  land,  in  fact, 
and  Louise  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  sovereigns  as  the  source 
of  all  evil.  That  the  Emperor  was  personally  responsible  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  luckless  among  his  subjects,  she  had  no  doubt 
whatever ;  in  her  eyes ,  indeed ,  not  only  was  he  the  evil  genius 
of  France,  but  the  arch-enemy  of  the  human  race.  Still,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Noir  episode,  she  seems  to  have  had  no  thought  of 
entering  the  lists  against  him.  In  1870,  Victor  Noir,  a  journalist, 
was  deliberately  murdered  by  Prince  Victor  Bonaparte,  and  the 
crime  was  practically  condoned  by  the  Emperor. 

This  affair  impressed  Mdlle.  Michel  most  painfully.  That 
France  should  tolerate  a  ruler  capable  of  such  an  act  seemed  to  her 
a  proof  that  the  whole  nation  was  demoralised ,  that  this  Bonaparte 
had  enthralled  the  race,  robbed  them  of  their  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  So  long  as  he  held  sway  there  was  no  hope  for  them; 
they  would  sink  low^er  and  lower ;  this  was  the  thought  that  drove 
her  mad.  Here  was  a  wrong  to  be  righted,  and  to  her  overwrought 
brain,  all  aglow  with  morbid  fancies,  it  seemed  that  the  only  way 
it  could  be  righted  was  the  old  wild,  wrong  w*ay.  Visions  of  Jael 
and  Charlotte  Corday  began  to  haunt  her,  w'hile  ringing  in  her 
ears  the  whole  day  long  were  Victor  Hugo’s  words  : — 

“Harmodius,  c’est  I’lieure, 

Tu  peux  frapper  cet  homme  avec  tranquillite.” 

And  the  end  of  it  was  she  induced  a  friend  to  apply  for  her  to  the 
Emperor  for  an  audience.  It  w'as  granted;  but,  fortunately  for 
her,  before  the  appointed  day  arrived,  war  was  declared,  and 
Napoleon  had  left  Paris  never  to  return. 

During  the  siege  Louise  Michel  played  a  leading  role,  working 
as  no  other  woman  could,  perhaps,  have  worked — nursing  the 
wounded,  foraging  for  the  hungry,  and  taking  her  turn  on  the 
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barricades  from  time  to  time.  Never  was  there  a  mortal  more 
fearless.  She  was  found  one  day  on  the  barricades  reading 
Baudelaire  as  she  drank  her  coffee,  although  bullets  were  falling 
around  her  as  hailstones.  Another  day  she  was  seen  to  walk 
some  three  hundred  yards  in  the  full  line  of  fire  for  the  sake  of 
rescuing  a  cat.  And  when  her  friends  remonstrated  she  was  quite 
surprised  :  she  had  calculated  carefully  the  chances  of  being  shot, 
she  said,  and  found  that  they  were  too  small  to  be  w'orth 
considering. 

Her  great  wish  was  that  all  w-ho  were  in  the  city  should  throw 
in  their  lot  together,  and  go  share  and  share  alike  so  far,  at  least, 
as  food  was  concerned.  And  when  she  found  that  the  rich  would 
have  none  of  this  arrangement,  she,  in  sore  wrath,  organised 
foraging  parties  that  went  about  from  house  to  house,  collecting 
for  the  public  use  whatever  provisions  they  could  find.  One  of 
these  parties,  after  levying  toll  on  the  house  of  a  rich  banker,  made 
their  way  to  an  upper  story,  wdiere  they  found  a  poor  old  lady 
sitting  all  alone.  She  was  an  aristocrat,  as  they  could  see  at  a 
glance,  one,  though,  of  the  poverty-stricken  class,  as  they  ought 
to  have  seen  but  did  not,  so  neatly  was  her  old  silk  gown  patched 
and  darned.  When,  therefore,  she  said  she  had  nothing  to  sur¬ 


render,  had  no  food,  indeed,  for  herself,  they  scoffed,  of  course; 
and  one  of  them,  a  great  rough  woman,  seized  her  by  the 
arm,  whereupon  in  her  fear  she  uttered  a  piteous  little  cry,  and, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears.  At  that 
moment,  she  said — I  have  heard  her  tell  the  story — someone 
rushed  into  the  room  like  a  whirlwind  and  drove  out  the  intruders, 
overwhelming  them  with  reproaches  the  while,  telling  them  they 
were  “  betcs,”  nay,  worse.  Then  the  same  someone — it  was 
Louise,  of  course — knelt  down  by  her  side,  and  taking  her. hands 
tenderly,  strove  to  soothe  and  comfort  her.  And  so  long  as  the 
siege  lasted,  she  took  care  that  the  old  lady  had  her  full  share  of 
whatever  food  there  was  to  be  had. 

Although  in  later  days  Mdlle.  Michel  boasted  herself  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  at  the  time  when  her  country  was  in  danger  she  w^as  an 
ardent  patriot ;  and  so  long  as  she  believed  that  those  in  authority 
were  patriots  too,  her  strongest  desire  was  to  help  them.  It  was  not 
until  she  had  lost  her  faith  in  them ,  had  come  to  look  on  them  as 
men  capable  of  surrendering  Paris  to  the  enemy  through  cowardice, 
if  not  through  treason,  that  she  joined  in  organising  that  famous 
Comite  de  Vigilance,  which  proved  such  a  thorn  in  their  side. 
The  special  task  this  Comite  set  itself  to  do,  was  to  force  the 
Government  to  put  far  from  them  all  thought  of  yielding,  force 
them  to  send  out  sorties,  force  them  to  fight  a  fight  to  the  death,  in 
fact.  And  a  hard  task  it  was,  for  the  Government  were  not  of  the 
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stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  shaking  the  heavens  with  their  protestations  that  they  would 
rather  die  than  surrender,  they  w^ere  secretly  trafficking  with  the 
enemy.  As  Louise  learnt  to  know  these  men — their  narrow 
selfishness,  their  ineptitude,  their  indifference  to  the  honour  of 
their  country — her  indignation  against  them  became  boundless. 
It  was  her  experiences,  indeed,  in  these  terrible  days,  when  the 
rulers  of  France  showed  at  every  turn  that  they  were  more  afraid 
of  Frenchmen  than  of  Germans,  that  convinced  her  a  country  was 
better  without  rulers  than  with  them — that  made  her  an  anarchist, 
in  fact.  She  was  heart  and  soul  with  the  Communists,  strongly 
as  she  condemned  some  of  their  doings — the  shooting  of  the 
hostages,  for  one ;  and  when  the  Versaillists  forced  their  way  into 
Paris,  she  fought  against  them  with  a  bravery  that  won  the 
admiration  even  of  her  foes.  Then,  when  the  battle  was  lost, she 
could,  if  she  but  would,  have  made  her  escape  easily ;  for  she  had 
among  all  parties  friends  who  would  gladly  have  given  her  a 
helping  hand.  But  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  persuasions,  and 
went  quietly  home ,  where  a  terrible  shock  awaited  her ;  for  she 
found  that  her  mother  had  just  been  arrested.  Without  a  thought 
of  her  own  danger,  she  hurried  after  her,  and,  by  surrendering 
herself  prisoner,  procured  the  poor  old  lady’s  release.  An  oddly 
characteristic  little  episode  then  occurred.  She  asked  the  ofihcer 
in  charge  of  the  prisoners  to  let  her  take  her  mother  home, 
promising  that,  if  he  would,  she  w'ould  come  straight  back  to 
prison.  He  did  allow  her,  and  she  did  come  straight  back, 
although  she  knew'  she  was  coming  to  almost  certain  death— a 
Communist’s  chance  of  mercy  was  practically  nil.  There  was 
both  surprise  and  regret  on  the  officer’s  face  when  he  saw  her 
return;  he  had  hoped,  as  he  frankly  confessed,  that  she  would 
break  her  promise. 

She  was  taken  to  Satory ,  where  she  saw ,  as  she  tells  us  in  her 
Memoires,  hundreds  of  worthy  bourgeois  shot  down  by  mistake— 
the  deaf  and  dumb  slaughtered  for  crying  “  Vive  la  Commune,” 
the  paralysed,  for  building  barricades.  For  the  Versailles  soldier's 
had  lost  their  heads  completely,  and  cared  not  one  whit,  so  long 
as  they  could  kill,  whether  those  whom  they  killed  were  innocent 
or  guilty.  That  they  did  not  kill  Louise  is  little  short  of  a  miracle, 
for  she  certainly  did  her  best  to  provoke  them.  “  J’etais  insolente 
comme  on  Test  dans  la  defaite  avec  les  vainqueurs  feroces,”  she 
remarks,  and  with  perfect  truth.  When  Theophile  Ferre,  her 
greatest  friend,  was  shot — his  own  mother  betrayed  him  to  the 
police  to  save  her  daughter,  and  then  went  mad — she  wrote  to 
General  Appert  that  he  would  do  well  to  have  her  shot  too ;  as,  if 
she  ever  left  prison  alive,  she  would  certainly  avenge  her  dead 
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comrades.  And  when  on  her  trial,  she  called  out  to  her  judges,  in 
the  open  court :  “  Si  vous  n’etes  pas  des  laches,  tuez-moi.”  But 
this  is  just  what  they  could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  do.  She 
was  condemned  to  transportation  for  life. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  thought  of  her  mother,  she  would  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  her  voyage  to  New  Caledonia,  for  she  was,  as 
she  tells  us  herself,  “plus  i  demi  sauvage”  in  her  intense  love  of 
the  sea.  She  was  soon  on  the  best  of  terms  not  only  with  her 
fellow-prisoners,  but  wuth  the  captain,  the  sailors,  all  on  board,  in 
fact,  but  especially  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  her  gaolers,  whose 
hearts  she  speedily  won.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Henri  de 
Rochefort,  who,  in  his  Reminiscences,  indulges  in  much  merri¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  her  Quixotic  ways.  “  Look  at  the  pretty 
wedding  trousseau  MacMahon  has  sent  me,”  she  called  out  to  him 
one  day,  holding  up  the  clothes  provided  by  the  Government  for 
her,  as  for  the  other  female  prisoners.  She  refused  them  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  her  custom  to  accept  presents  from  her 
enemies.  The  result  was  that,  when  the  cold  region  was  reached, 
and  everything  was  frozen,  she  was  walking  about  bare-foot.  The 
captain,  who  was  in  great  distress  on  her  account,  took  some  warm 
shoes  to  M.  Rochefort  and  begged  him  to  give  them  to  her.  “If 
I  offer  them,  she  will  refuse  them  point  blank,”  he  said.  From 
M.  Eochefort  she  accepted  the  present  with  many  thanks.  Three 
days  later,  however,  she  was  again  walking  about  bare-foot  :  she 
had  given  away  her  shoes  to  some  one  who,  she  was  sure,  felt 
the  cold  more  than  she  did. 

Mdlle.  Michel  spent  eight  years  in  New  Caledonia,  years  full 
of  keen  interests  and  hard  wnrk.  Within  a  week  of  her  landing 
she  had  already  organised  a  school,  and  w'as  holding  classes  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions.  Later  she  organised  a  special  school  for 
Kanakas— one  in  which  algebra  was  taught  before  arithmetic, 
owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  Kanaka  brain— and  threw  herself 
with  passionate  zeal  into  the  task  of  civilising  them.  They  rallied 
around  her  with  the  most  touching  devotion ;  there  was  nothing 
they  would  not  do  for  her.  So  great,  indeed,  was  her  influence 
among  them,  that  the  officials  viewed  it  with  anxiety.  Meanwhile 
she  was  trying  some  curious  experiments,  vaccinating  trees,  for 
one,  and  that  years  before  the  Koch  theory  had  been  heard  of. 
Then  she  hunted  up  an  old  piano,  and  gave  musical  entertain¬ 
ments.  She  strove  to  provide  recreation  for  her  fellow-prisoners, 
many  of  whom  w’ere  dying  of  ennui;  she  strove,  too,  to  help  them 
in  other  ways — to  shield  them  from  the  petty  tyranny  of  the 
officials;  and,  above  all,  to  enable  them  to  make  both  ends  meet 
financially.  She  even  tried  to  play  the  conspirator  for  their  sake, 
arfile  for  which  she  w'as  just  about  as  w'ell  fitted  as  she  was  for 
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flying.  She  devised  a  plot  to  escape  to  Sydney,  and  there  persuade 
some  English  captain  to  take  his  ship  to  Noumea,  embark  the 
political  prisoners,  and  sail  away  wuth  them  to  some  free  land  or 
other.  The  scheme  failed,  of  course,  and  all  because,  as  she  main¬ 
tained,  an  obstinate  old  sailor  refused  to  let  her  have  his  boat  in 
which  to  escape  one  day  when  a  terrible  storm  was  raging. 

At  length,  in  1880,  an  amnesty  was  granted,  and  Louise 
hastened  back  to  France,  for  she  had  just  heard  that  her  mother 
was  ill.  She  travelled  by  way  of  London,  where  she  was  much 
touched  by  the  cordial  reception  she  met  with — as  her  train 
steamed  into  Victoria  the  “  Marseillaise”  was  sung.  When  she 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  she  was  seen  to  be  carrying  with 
infinite  care  something  under  her  long  black  cloak ;  and  this  was 
enough,  of  course,  to  cause  great  excitement  among  the  French 
detectives,  w’hose  thoughts  turn  to  dynamite,  as  ducks  to  water. 
The  ‘‘  something,”  how'ever,  proved  to  be  only  five  much  be- 
battered  old  cats,  which  she  had  brought  to  Europe  with  her, 
because  they  were  so  ugly  that  she  was  afraid  no  one  would  care 
for  them  if  she  left  them  behind. 

In  Paris  she  was  treated  at  first  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
even  by  her  political  opponents ;  she  was  invited  to  give  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  Kanakas  before  a  Parliamentary  Commission; 
her  portrait  in  the  salon  was  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  year;  and 
to  hear  her  lecture  was  quite  the  fashion.  She  travelled  through 
France  and  Belgium,  giving  addresses,  and  then  came  to  London, 
where,  to  her  surprise  and  delight,  as  she  naively  confesses,  all  the 
newspapers,  ‘‘meme  Faristocratique  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  treated 
her  with  ‘‘ une  courtoisie  parfaite.”  ‘‘Les  journaux  anglais, 
meme  les  plus  reactionnaires,”  she  tells  us,  ‘ ‘  rendirent  compte 
avec  une  grande  impartialite  de  mes  conferences.” 

As  time  passed,  however,  the  French  Government  began  to  look 
on  her  askance;  and  little  wonder,  for  she  denounced  them  and 
their  doings  in  a  strain  that  would  have  ruffled  the  temper  of  even 
the  least  susceptible.  They  were  not  one  whit  better,  she  told 
them  roundly,  than  Napoleon’s  ministers  had  been  ;  there  was  no 
more  liberty,  no  more  equality,  under  the  Eepublic,  than  there 
had  been  under  the  Empire ;  and,  as  for  fraternity,  the  term  had 
become  a  byword.  What  stirred  up  her  wTath  against  them  most 
of  all  was  their  neglect  of  the  poor.  It  was  a  time  of  great  dis¬ 
tress ;  Paris  was  crowded  w’ith  unemployed;  men,  women,  and 
children  were  going  about  with  hungry  faces ;  and  when  she 
appealed  for  help  on  their  behalf,  she  was  told  that  the  feeding 
of  beggars  was  no  concern  of  the  Government.  Her  reply  waste 
organise  a  demonstration  in  the  hope  of  arousing  the  rich  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  to  the  poor.  At  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  half- 
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starved  children,  she  marched  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  carry¬ 
ing  a  black  flag  in  her  hand.  For  this  she  was  brought  to  trial 
on  a  charge  of  inciting  to  violence  and  robbery.  Some  of  the 
children,  it  seems,  had  entered  a  baker’s  shop  and  stolen  some 
loaves,  or,  as  they  always  averred,  had  had  some  loaves  given  to 
them.  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  who  was  at  that  time  Avocat- 
General,  depicted  her,  of  course,  as  a  most  dangerous  character,  a 
stirrer-up  of  sedition,  the  sworn  foe  not  only  of  law  and  order,  but 
of  property ;  and  so  skilfully  did  he  play  on  bourgeois  fears  that 
she  was  condemned  to  six  years’  imprisonment.  Six  years’ 
imprisonment  for  a  proceeding  which,  although  certainly  most 
indiscreet,  was  at  worst  a  misdemeanour,  not  a  crime !  In  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  circumstances,  the  sentence  might  have  been  fourteen 
days’  imprisonment,  though  probably  it  would  have  been  only  a 
fine. 

The  French  Government  had  soon  good  reason  to  regret  the 
I  severity  with  which  Mdlle.  Michel  was  treated ;  for,  if  when  at 
liberty  she  had  been  an  annoyance  to  them,  in  prison  she  was  a 
source  of  danger,  as  her  name  served  as  a  rallying  cry  for  all  who 
wished  to  attack  them.  For  peace  sake  they  would  no  doubt  have 
j  released  her  gladly  if  she  would  have  appealed  to  them,  but  this 
i  nothing  would  induce  her  to  do ;  although ,  when  she  heard  there 
;  was  cholera  in  Paris,  she  did  ask  to  be  allow'ed  to  go  to  nurse  the 
[  sufferers.  In  1885,  however,  her  mother  was  taken  ill,  and  then 
she  availed  herself  gratefully  of  the  permission  to  go  to  her ;  and 
^  although  a  prison  official  was  sent  wdth  her,  he  proved  a  help 
^  rather  than  a  hindrance,  as  he  installed  himself  as  assistant  nurse, 
and  did  all  the  fetching  and  carrying.  When  the  end  came, 
she  was  broken-hearted ;  so  terrible  indeed  was  her  grief  that  her 
friends  feared  for  her  life.  Thanks  to  INI.  Rochefort,  the  funeral 
I  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  political  demonstration  ;  but  she 
was  not  there  to  witness  it,  as  the  very  day  her  mother  died  she 
insisted  on  returning  to  prison.  She  did  not  stay  there  long,  how- 
I  ever,  as  the  Government,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau,  ordered  her  release,  whereupon  her  gaolers  had  practically 
i  to  turn  her  out,  as  she  refused  to  go  unless  she  might  take  with 
i  her  all  the  other  political  prisoners. 

i  When  Mdlle.  Michel  left  prison  she  was  for  a  time  a  changed 
woman ;  her  mother’s  death  seemed  to  have  robbed  her  of  all  her 
old  joie  de  vicre;  and  although  in  her  dealings  with  the  poor  she 
was  as  gentle  and  pitiful  as  ever,  in  her  attacks  on  the  rich  she 
waxed  at  once  more  violent  and  more  bitter.  She  was  broken  in 
health,  and  not  only  sorely  troubled  but  overwrought ;  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  agents-provocateurs  were  very  busy  around  her  just  then. 

(The  result  was  she  made  speeches  at  Lyons  and  elsewhere  which 
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no  Government  could  be  expected  to  tolerate.  She  was  arrested, 
and  sent,  not  to  prison,  but  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Four  days  later, 
however,  she  was  released  by  M.  Constant,  as  no  doctor  would 
pronounce  her  insane.  She  then  came  to  London,  a  town  for 
which  she  had  long  cherished  a  special  affection.  “  Eh,  bien,  oui, 
j’aime  Londres,”  she  writes,  “  Ijondres,  ou  la  vieille  Angleterre est 
encore  plus  liberal  a  I’ombre  des  potences  que  ne  le  sont  des  bour¬ 
geois  soi-disant  Republicains.”  In  her  infinite  charity  towards 
things  English,  she  even  lavished  praise  on  workhouses. 

After  a  time  she  opened  a  school  for  the  foreign  w^aifs  and  strays 
in  London  ;  and ,  depending  the  w^hile  for  her  own  daily  bread  on 
her  writings,  carried  on  almost  to  the  end  a  very  useful  w'ork  among 
them,  trying  not  only  to  teach  them,  but  to  civilise  them,  and  put 
them  in  the  way  of  earning  their  own  living.  To  the  day  of  her 
death  she  was  just  as  eager  as  ever  to  give  aw^ay  all  that  she  had, 
just  as  bent  on  bearing  the  burdens  of  others  ;  for  she  had  lost  none 
of  her  old  devoted  love  of  the  poor,  none  of  her  passionate  craving 
to  help  them.  She  was  an  anarchist,  of  course  ;  a  heathen,  too— so 
at  least  the  world  says;  none  the  less,  were  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  the  rule  of  life,  a  claim  for  her  to  rank  as  saint  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  altogether  beyond  argument. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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I  superior  cook  had  just  given  me  notice,  and  I  felt  that  the 
I  |)ottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  universe.  She  was  an  ancient 
retainer,  according  to  twentieth-century  standard,  for  she  had 
been  with  me  three  months.  Her  claim  to  fame  rested  on  her 
ouce  having  cooked  for  Lord  Kitchener.  Whenever  we  had  a 
trifling  dilference  of  opinion,  which  was  seldom,  because  I  didn’t 
dare,  she  always  retorted  that  she  had  cooked  for  Lord  Kitchener, 
and,  of  course,  I  realised  that  I  was  but  an  unworthy  successor 
f  to  that  great  man.  1  suffered  a  good  deal  from  his  lordship  in 
I  those  days,  and  I  fervently  pray  that  Date  will  not  throw  in  my 
blameless  path  either  his  parlourmaid  or  his  laundress. 

I  1  had  felt  so  safe,  for  cook  lured  me  on  with  false  hopes  :  she 
offered  to  make  marmalade,  and  she  demanded  a  cat.  This  1  felt 
to  be  tantamount  to  staying  for  ever.  She  made  the  marmalade, 
and  we  scoured  the  neighbourhood  for  a  cat.  It  may  be  a  digres- 
!■  Sion,  but  I  really  must  remark  here  on  the  scarcity  of  any  par- 
k  ticular  commodity  of  which  one  happens  to  stand  in  need.  If 
t  the  world  can  be  said  to  be  overstocked  by  any  one  article  it  really 
might  be  said  to  be  cats,  but  had  we  been  in  search  of  a  Koh-i-noor 
It  could  not  have  been  more  hopeless.  We  waited  three  months 
•'  tor  a  cat  to  be  made  to  order,  so  to  speak,  and  the  very  day  his 
I  godmother  left — we  named  him  in  honour  of  our  departed  cook — 
he  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  long,  lank,  rat-tailed,  ignominious 
tabby,  on  whom  food  made  no  earthly  impression.  His  name 
■  was  Boxer-— Mister  Boxer. 

j;  There  is  a  great  daily  paper  in  London  in  whose  columns  the 
nobility  and  gentry  clamour  for  what  the  Americans  delicately  call 
j  “help.”  I  have  myself  pressed  into  four  alluring  lines  a  state- 
ment  of  the  advantages  I  had  to  offer,  and  have  received  no  reply, 
i'  1  have  answered  thirty-five  advertising  parlourmaids,  enclosing 
r  stamped  envelopes,  and  have  had  no  reply.  My  cook  having 
j|‘  retired  from  the  scene,  and  there  being  nothing  left  to  remind  me 
jj:  of  her  but  Mister  Boxer,  I  again  sought  solace  in  those  delusive 
columns. 

jji  “What  have  I  done,”  I  cried  in  anguish,  “that  all  cooks 
should  avoid  me?  ” 

S  Just  then  my  dearest  friend  was  announced ;  at  least,  she  is  as 
dear  as  distance  will  permit  in  London. 

*1  “What’s  happened?”  she  asked  at  once. 

T  I  explained  mournfully  that  cook  had  gone. 
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“  Whenever  we  had  company  she  always  said  it  wasn’t  Lord 
Kitchener,  though  I  never  said  it  was.” 

“I  wish  to  goodness,”  and  my  friend  flung  herself  into  the 
nearest  chair,  “  that  my  cook  would  go.” 

For  the  moment  I  gasped  ;  it  sounded  so  audacious. 

‘‘Give  me  a  new  cook  every  week,”  she  cried  ;  ‘‘  but  deliver  me 
from  eating  the  same  cooking  for  twenty-six  years,  as  we  have 
done.  Adolphus  says  he  has  eaten  four  thousand  French  pan¬ 
cakes,  filled  with  raspberry  jam,  in  that  time,  and  that  he’ll  die 
if  he  eats  another  one.  I  don’t  blame  him,”  she  added,  gloomily; 
‘‘  but  what  are  we  to  do?  I’ve  urged  her  to  better  herself,  but 
she  won’t.  She  quarrels  with  every  servant  who  comes  ii  to  the 
house  ;  she’s  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  she  cooks  abominably  unless 
w'e  have  a  dinner-party.  If  we  weren’t  poor  I’d  pension  her  off; 
but  w^e  can’t  afford  it,”  and  she  gave  a  bounce  of  resignation. 
‘‘  So  don’t  talk  to  me  of  ancient  family  retainers;  I’m  sick  of 
them.” 


‘‘  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about,”  I  said,  solemnly. 
‘‘  Listen  to  me.  Last  week  I  read  an  advertisement  put  in  by  a 
lady  for  her  cook  who  w'as  leaving— a  cook  with  all  the  Christian 
virtues.  I  decided  to  answer  it  at  once,  but  then  I  remembered 
the  thirty-five  who  never  replied  to  my  letters.  Just  then  He 
came  down,  placid  and  smiling-  -  you  know  his  way — and  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  an  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith  wms  advertising  for  a 
place  for  her  cook,  in  whom  she  took  a  personal  interest. 

‘‘  ‘My  dear,’  he  said  ‘don’t  write!  Hire  an  ambulance  and 
fetch  her  back,  for  a  cook  so  recommended  cannot  be  long  for  this 
world.’ 

‘‘  I  took  his  advice  and  flew  there  in  a  hansom,  and  I  was  so 
excited  that  I  forgot  to  watch  the  horse’s  ears.  It  was  ten 
o’clock  when  I  reached  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith’s,  and  it  was  just 
like  a  smart  ‘at  home.’  At  first  I  thought  we  had  gone  to  the 
wrong  house.  Five  ladies  were  going  in,  and  I  passed  six  in  the 
hall.  There  were  several  reception-rooms  and  not  a  chair  with¬ 
out  a  lady.  A  perplexed,  willowy  creature  without  a  hat,  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith,  led  me  to  a  seat  under 
an  imitation  palm-tree,  and  said  it  was  dreadful  and  that  she 
would  never  do  it  again.  Her  cook  had  received  forty-five  letters 
and  twenty  wares,  and  fifteen  messenger-boys  and  thirty-two 
ladies  had  called. 

‘‘  There  were  twenty  letters  from  persons  of  title.  Of  course,! 
thought  of  Lord  Kitchener,  and  felt  it  useless  to  stay ;  but  as  I 
had  come  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith  advised  me  to  wait ;  she  was  very 
civil. 

‘‘Now,  you  know  my  three  rules:  I  w^on’t  have  mixed  reli- 
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trious  in  the  kitcheu  because  of  squabbles ;  I  won’t  take  a  servant 
out  of  a  ‘  flat  ’ ;  and  I  don’t  want  one  who  wears  glasses. 

“When  the  paragon  and  I  met  under  the  imitation  palm,  I 
found  she  was  all  1  did  not  want.  She  questioned  me  severely, 
and  said  that  she  was  a  Koman  Catholic.  I  felt  that  the  religion 
i  of  a  being  for  whom  twenty  of  the  nobility  w^ere  clamouring  was 
no  concern  of  mine,  and  I  w^as  surprised  when  she  asked  me  to 
'  leave  my  address.  So  little  did  I  aspire  to  the  paragon  that  I 
i  did  not  even  ask  if  she  could  cook.  I  passed  ladies  still  arriving, 

^  and  I  w^as  so  melancholy  that  I  wrent  home  in  a  ’bus. 

“The  next  morning  I  had  a  letter,  and  I  can  truly  say  I  never 
was  so  flattered  in  my  life,  not  even  when  He  asked  me  to  marry 
'  him,  for  the  paragon  had  chosen  me  out  of  165  ladies,  exclusive 
‘  of  twenty  of  the  nobility. 

“To  be  sure,  she  went  against  all  my  principles  and  I  did  not 
even  know  if  she  could  cook  ;  but  she  had  chosen  me  ! 

“So  she  arrived  in  company  of  three  cardboard  bonnet-boxes 
and  a  japanned  tin  trunk. 

“He  suggested  that  w'e  should  try  her  on  a  lunch,  and  w^e  did. 
Thank  goodness,  we  only  had  four  of  his  chums,  or  I  should  have 
died  of  mortification.  After  all,  a  clever  man  is  sometimes  duller 
than  the  dullest  w'oman. 

“How  she  cooked  !  It  was  appalling !  Our  parlourmaid,  who 
has  lovely  manners,  served  a  series  of  horrors  as  if  they  were  a 
feast  for  the  gods.  After  luncheon,  I  found  cook  had  broken  my 
best  cut-glass  salad  bowl,  and  tw’o  old  Worcester  plates,  and  then 
finished  off  with  nervous  prostration  on  the  kitchen  floor.  He 
and  I  dined  out  that  night ;  we  had  had  too  much  of  the  comforts 
of  home. 

“  The  next  day  the  housemaid  appeared  with  joy  in  her  usually 
blank  eyes,  and  said  cook  had  gone  and  taken  her  boxes.  At  first 
I  thought  she  had  gone  to  High  Mass.  But  no,  she  had  really 
gone  with  her  heavy  tin  trunk  and  the  three  band-boxes.  How 
she  got  them  down  at  midnight  over  four  creaking  flights  of  stairs 
without  being  heard,  we  shall  never  know,  but  she  did.  We  found 
out  afterwards  that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith  had  had  this  paragon 
just  a  month,  and  then  she  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  in  a 
hurry,  and  so  she  advertised.  It  was  cruel,  wasn’t  it?  So  really, 
you  know,  it  is  wTcked  of  you  to  complain  when  a  servant  has 
been  faithful  to  you  for  twenty-six  years.” 

My  friend,  who  had  been  made  cynical  through  suffering,  said 
her  cook  wouldn’t  have  been  faithful  if  she  could  have  got  a 
better  place. 

The  servant  problem  is  indeed  a  very  sore  subject  and  singu- 
larly  serious  in  England.  For  this  I  think  there  are  two  reasons  ; 
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class  distinctions,  and  also  because  so  many  more  servants  are 
needed  here  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  than  anywhere  else. 

Of  course,  a  great  leisure  class  means  also  a  great  serving  class, 
and  this  serving  class  is  useless  for  others,  because  it  has  been 
brought  up  to  false  standards  of  expenditure  and  to  a  good  deal 
of  idleness.  Take  this  class  out  of  the  supply,  and  also  the  ever- 
increasing  number  to  which  the  smattering  of  Board  School  educa¬ 
tion  has  taught  just  enough  to  make  them  good  for  very  little,  so 
that  in  their  proper  pride  they  prefer  to  pass  the  weary  years  in 
cheap  department  stores  or  starve  on  factory  wages,  then  is  it  very 
conceivable  that  the  servant  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand. 

The  result  is  that  the  registry  offices  do  a  thriving  trade  in  send¬ 
ing  out  all  sorts  of  undesirable  and  ignorant  human  beings  to  be 
thorns  in  the  flesh  of  unsuspecting  housekeepers. 

There  is  something  so  pathetically  reckless  in  our  everyday  life! 
How  little  we  know  of  the  servants  we  take  into  our  intimate 
lives  out  of  this  terrible  London,  with  its  vices  and  crimes,  dis¬ 
covered  and  undiscovered.  Recommendations  are  simply  the 
blind  leading  the  blind.  The  w’orst  servant  I  ever  had  came  with 
a  glowing  personal  character. 

Why  will  not  women  tell  the  truth  !  Perhaps  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  weaker  vessel  to  be  more  tactful,  to  put  it  delicately,  than 
men.  The  lack  of  truth  is  partly  a  desire  not  to  be  bothered  and 
partly  a  rather  spiteful  wish  that  the  other  woman  may  find  out 
for  herself,  and  also  a  cowardly  fear  to  do  a  poor  girl  an  ill-turn, 

I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  found  one  honest  woman  who  prevented 
my  taking  a  burglar’s  assistant  to  my  heart.  But  she  was  more 
than  a  woman ,  for  she  was  also  a  physician ,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  when  a  woman  takes  to  a  man’s  profession  she  at  the 
same  time  takes  on  something  of  a  man’s  virtues. 

To  this  lady  I  went  for  a  personal  character  of  an  ideal  house* 
maid,  who,  she  said,  had  left  her  last  place  because  the  lady 
would  not  permit  a  “follower.”  Thinking  I  might  not  be  so 
bigoted  in  regard  to  followers,  human  nature  being  human  nature, 
I  was  prepared  for  an  area  romance  but  not  for  a  shilling  shocker. 

The  ideal,  so  the  lady  told  me  honestly,  was  beloved  by  a  job 
butler  next  door.  She  had  been  a  nice  country  girl,  but  London 
and  the  job  butler  had  proved  her  destruction.  Area  railings  and 
bolts  were  as  nothing  to  them.  The  area  bell  was  for  ever  ring¬ 
ing,  and  when,  by  highest  command,  it  remained  unanswered, 
then  did  the  job  butler  make  a  constant  practice  of  ringing  the 
front-door  bell  at  unearthly  hours,  and  for  such  a  long  time  that 
the  police  finally  had  to  interfere.  Then,  soured  by  the  course 
of  true  love  running  so  far  from  smooth,  the  job  butler  broke  in 
one  night  and  took  things.  Whether  the  loving  housemaid  was 
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I  a  party  to  the  burglary  was  not  proved,  but  she  was  discharged  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  and  it  was  then  that  she  applied  to  me. 
f  “I  couldn’t  let  you  take  her  with  eyes  closed,”  said  this  true 
philanthropist,  and  so  1  declined  the  young  burglar’s  assistant. 

[  In  another  article  I  have  compared  English  and  American  ser¬ 
vants.  Briefly  repeated,  the  American  servant  will  do  twice  the 
work  of  an  English  servant,  nor  are  her  rules  cast-iron.  She  is 
open  to  reason,  accepts  new'  methods,  and  is  not  conservative. 
Conservatism,  to  a  certain  point,  whenever  it  is  found,  represents 
!  a  caution  that  is  w'isdom  ;  but  the  conservatism  of  servants  rests 
on  colossal  ignorance,  the  result  of  experience  gathered  from  innu¬ 
merable  “ladies,”  many  quite  as  ignorant  as  their  servants  and 
who,  in  these  progressive  days,  keep  them  too  short  a  time  to 
care  to  teach  them  anything,  and  are  mostly  glad  enough  to 
“muddle  along”  any  way.  Never  have  servants  been  treated  so 
well  as  now  and  never  have  they  been  so  bad  as  a  rule. 

The  world,  in  spite  of  its  Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  and  Roth¬ 
schilds,  is  made  up  of  people  with  modest  incomes,  and  it  is  these 
who  suffer  most  keenly  under  the  mistaken  aspiration  of  the  ser¬ 
vant  class.  The  impossibility  of  getting  servants  makes  them 
resigned  to  put  up  with  unbearable  shortcomings,  for  complaints 
result  in  immediate  notice  being  given,  and,  after  all,  a  bad 
servant  is  better  than  no  servant.  So  the  servant  never  learns, 
and  takes  her  faults  to  the  next  sufferer. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  London  registry 
1  oices  told  me  that  the  decadence  of  servants  had  its  rise  during 

!  the  ffrst  Jubilee  of  C^ueen  Victoria.  There  w'as  such  an  influx 

)  of  strangers  in  London  that  country  servants  were  imported  at  huge 

j  wages,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  innumerable  London  servants 

threw  up  their  situations  simply  “  to  see  the  fun.”  Since' then, 

.  she  affirmed,  they  have  become  a  restless  lot,  changing  from  one 

f  place  to  the  other  vathout  reason,  except  for  the  sake  of  excite- 

3  meat,  and  generally  demanding  big  estabhshments,  less  work,  and 

,  increasing  wages.  I  have  heard  more  complaints  of  servants  in 

hngland  in  a  few  years  than  in  my  whole  life  in  America. 

3  The  country  servants’  Mecca  is  London,  and  no  sooner  have 
1  they  reached  it  than  they  join  that  restless  procession  with  the 
1  japanned  tin  trunks.  1  wonder  what  becomes  of  them?  Where 
do  they  flually  go  with  their  false  standards  and  blank  faces ! 
Those  awful  blank  faces,  as  impenetrable  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
e  Sphinx. 

t  Servants  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  that  aspire  to 
e  serve  the  nobility ,  and  the  others  who  circulate  among  the  middle- 
Q  classes.  The  outw'ard  and  visible  distinctions  of  the  former  are 
s  the  perfection  of  menial  smartness,  the  women’s  starched  apron- 
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bows  cocked  to  an  impertinent  angle,  and  their  faces  a  blank  P 
On  the  other  hand,  the  middle-class  servant  never  really  succeeds 
to  a  blank  face,  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  practice,  and  some¬ 
times  she  even  smiles.  Also  her  apron  is  often  put  on  in  a  hum, 
and  much  starch  brazens  out  holes;  besides,  her  face  invites 
“  smuts.” 

Then  there  is  a  kind  of  manservant  who  revolves  in  boarding¬ 
houses  and  among  certain  kinds  of  distracted  families,  who  is 
too  awful  to  contemplate.  Those  fatal,  ill-fitting  evening  clothes 
that  shine  with  age  and  grease.  He  mostly  comes  from  foreign 
parts,  and,  instead  of  presenting  to  the  spectator  a  blank  wall  of 
a  face,  he  stares  at  you  in  agonised  misapprehension.  As  a 
foreigner,  he  is  naturally  depised  by  his  British  fellow^-servants. 
Has  not  the  Englishman  a  perfectly  natural  conviction  that 
Divine  Providence  is  a  British  institution,  and  that  the  heavenly 
language  is  English? 

The  rest  of  the  w'orld  (with  the  exception  in  these  days  of  Amer¬ 
icans)  he  labels  as  foreigners,  and  foreigners  he  either  tolerates, 
overlooks,  or  despises.  His  main  attitude  is  one  of  amiable  in¬ 
difference,  which  is,  indeed,  his  little  weakness,  for  it  blinds  him 
to  the  possible  strength  of  what  he  does  not  consider  worth  guard¬ 
ing  against.  I  asked  a  distinguished  Englishman  if  he  often  went 
abroad.  “  No,”  he  said,  quite  without  humour,  ‘‘  I  hate  meeting 
so  many  foreigners.” 

It  is  this  British  attitude  which  so  endears  him  to  the  world 
at  large,  already  exasperated  by  a  little  way  he  has  of  appropriat¬ 
ing  to  himself  nice ,  big  slices  of  the  earth  ;  and  his  enemies  quite 
forget  how  he  promptly  turns  these  nice,  big  slices  into  civilised 
lands,  which  he  throws  open  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is,  pos¬ 
sibly,  as  compensation,  that  the  world  turns  over  to  him  its  surplus 
hungry  and  idle  population,  who  gather  up  English  pennies  with 
which  they  later  on  return  to  their  various  fatherlands,  where 
they  at  once  join  the  army  of  the  bitter  Anglophobes.  And  is  not 
the  dingy  foreign  servant  one  of  the  innumerable  birds  of  prey 
that  fill  their  poor,  starved  stomachs  with  English  victuals?  No 
wonder  the  English  are  so  unpopular ! 

The  English  servant  requires  to  be  studied.  The  world’s  other 
servants  are  mere  amateurs,  the  English  servant  has  a  trade.  As 
an  American,  I  proceeded  to  treat  mine  d  V A  mcricaine,  and  I 
made  my  first  blunder.  A  sensible  American  is,  if  not  friends 
with  her  servants,  at  least  friendly.  The  Englishwoman,  if  she 
is  sensible,  presents  to  her  servants  a  surface  of  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  then  she  has  peace,  for  the  English  servant  despises  a 
considerate  and  kindly  mistress  as  not  knowing  her  place.  The 
most  difficult  thing  for  a  stranger  to  learn  is  that  impalpable  line 
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between  the  different  servants'  duties.  If  one  does  not  enumerate 
what  one  expects  of  them  when  they  are  hired ,  afterwards  it  is 
too  late.  They  have,  however,  a  rough  sense  of  honour  and 
they  generally  do  what  they  agree  to. 

According  to  the  very  common  American  custom,  our  house  is 
furnished  with  speaking-tubes,  and  these  nearly  lost  me  a  very 
superior  cook.  She  was  so  superior  that  I  was  more  polite  to 
her  than  to  any  other  human  being ;  only  when  I  was  quite  sure 
she  could  not  hear,  then  did  1  call  her  by  her  pet  name,  Lady 
.Macbeth.  As  1  was  looking  timidly  through  the  larder  one  morn¬ 
ing  she  gave  me  notice.  1  never  had  a  servant  who  had  such 
lovely  kitchen  manners;  her  unfailing  impudence  was  veneered 
by  the  most  perfect  propriety.  “It’s  the  speaking-tubes;  I’ve 
nothing  else  to' complain  of ;  but  1  won’t  be  talked  to  through  the 
tubes;  it’s  against  my  dignity  to  have  other  servants  listen.’’ 

This  time  1  pacified  her,  but  later  on  1  hurt  her  beyond  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  1  had  sent  the  housemaid  to  call  her  one  morning  when  she 
was  very  late.  On  my  usual  kitchen  visit  1  found  Lady  Macbeth 
I  palpitating  with  rage — she,  a  “cook-housekeeper,”  called  by  the 
housemaid ;  she  gave  notice  at  once,  and  1  realised  then  that  there 
.  is  no  such  snob  as  a  servant,  and  there  is  nothing  she  more 
despises  than  another  servant. 

The  terrors  of  etiquette  below  stairs !  There  once  strayed  into 
my  employ  a  housemaid  whose  career,  hitherto,  had  been  confined 
to  lodging-houses.  Upstairs  she  alw^ays  looked  frightened,  and 
her  face  had  a  great  attraction  for  ‘  ‘  smuts  ’  ’ ;  but  she  was  very 
willing  and  very  incompetent.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  will¬ 
ing  are  mostly  incompetent.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth,  a  tall,  fair  person,  with  blonde  eyes  and  a  cast-iron  jaw. 

“It  is  not  for  me  to  ask  Madam  to  send  Muggins  away,  but 
:  the  rest  of  us  will  go  if  Muggins  stays.  I  don’t  know  where  she 
has  lived  out  before,  but  she  drinks  out  of  her  saucer  and  does 
not  even  know  that  we  expect  her  to  be  down  in  our  sitting-room 
at  half -past  four,  dressed  in  her  black  and  ready  to  pour  out  the 
servants’  tea.”  Of  course,  I  gave  Muggins  notice,  recognising 
that  the  lodging-house  was  her  proper  sphere,  and  in  the  month 
that  followed  1  knew  she  suffered  martyrdom.  She  used  to  wipe 
her  eyes  stealthily,  and  as  she  was  not  proud  I  showed  her  some 
sympathy. 

They  ain’t  nice  to  me  downstairs  like  you  are,  ma’am,”  she 
sobbed,  “though  I’m  doing  my  best.  Cook  says  she  won’t  wipe 
up  the  dishes  for  the  likes  of  me.” 

Never  mind.  Muggins;  you’ll  be  going  soon  and,  after  all, 
you  have  learnt  a  good  deal  here,”  I  consoled  her. 

I  wish,  ’  said  Muggins,  “1  was  dead.”  Thus  I  discovered 
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in  Muggins  an  unexpected  and  interesting  note  of  tragedy,  but  she 
melted  away  as  they  all  do ;  one  does  not  remember  them  as 
individuals  but  as  materialised  qualities,  good  or  bad.  However 
some  months  after  I  again  encountered  Muggins,  looking  like  a 
bad  imitation  of  a  very  middle-class  young  lady,  in  a  huge  hat  like 
a  cart-w'heel,  nodding  with  plumes,  beside  her  an  underdone 
youth,  a  bowler  artfully  tilted  on  the  back  of  his  head,  so  as  to 
show  the  fine,  bold  sweep  of  his  shiny  black  hair. 

Muggins’  smile  showed  that  she  had  learnt  a  thing  or  two, 
Never  more  would  she  drink  tea  out  of  a  saucer,  nor  plunge  ker 
knife  into  a  mouth  which,  when  we  first  met,  was  guiltless  of  front 
teeth.  Now  I  at  once  recognised  the  gloss  of  six  brand  new 
“  store  teeth.”  On  the  strength  of  what  she  had  learnt  in  mv 
service  she  had  graduated  to  higher  spheres,  where  she  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  young  man  with  whom  to  ‘‘  walk  out.”  It 
seems  a  servant’s  aim  and  ambition  is  to  set  up  a  young  man  with 
whom  she  walks  out — the  final  goal  being  rarely  matrimony ;  it 
only  means  speechless  strolls  through  Regent’s  Park  or  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gardens,  or  the  joyous  revels  at  Earl’s  Court,  if  “she”  stands 
treat.  Oddly  enough,  the  English  lover  of  the  lower  class  is 
always  speechless  but  very  affectionate  in  public.  The  American 
of  the  same  class  is  publicly  prudish.  It  is,  therefore,  rather 
startling,  as  a  blushing  stranger,  to  see  the  loving  couples  that 
emerge  out  of  the  leafy  paths  of  Kensington  Gardens,  clasping 
each  other’s  w’aist,  holding  hands,  or  engaged  in  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  fondling,  which  1  suppose  is  the  safety-valve  that  nato 
provides  for  those  whose  general  and  business  expression  is  a  total 
blank. 

In  the  course  of  time.  Muggins  was  succeeded  by  Jane;  Jane 
of  the  Madonna  face,  a  voice  like  a  summer  breeze,  and  her  work 
divine.  1  basked  m  unaccustomed  joy  until,  unfortunately,  one 
morning  1  asked  her  to  send  off'  an  important  telegram  for  me. 
“No,”  she  said,  in  her  sweet  voice,  “1  won’t  go  out  this  filthy 
morning.”  In  the  afternoon  I  so  far  regained  my  scattered 
senses  as  to  call  up  Jane  and  give  her  notice.  For  an  instant  she 
turned  white,  then  she  recovered  herself. 

”  I  beg  your  pardon.  Madam,”  she  said,  with  respectful  effron¬ 
tery,  ‘‘  I  shall  not  take  your  notice.  Servants  do  not  need  to  take 
any  notice  after  noon.” 

”  All  the  same  you  have  had  your  notice;  but  I  will,  if  yo" 
wish,  repeat  it  to-morrow  morning,”  I  said,  rather  amused. 

The  next  morning  I  had  barely  set  my  foot  in  the  dining-room 
when  Jane  flew  in,  “I  wish  to  give  you  notice,  ma’am,”  she 
cried,  in  a  gasp.  I  recognised  that  I  was  defeated,  for  by  some 
menial  code  of  honour  she  felt  that  she  could  tell  her  next  lady 
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that  she  had  given  me  notice.  Whether  the  custom  is  legal  or 
not,  registry  offices  are  not  agreed,  but  I  am  now  careful  to  give 
notice  before  noon. 

The  restlessness  of  the  English  servants,  formed  by  the  Board 
Schools  and  higher  aspirations  towards  department  stores,  has 
produced  the  temporary  servant.  She  flits  from  one  distressed 
family  to  the  other,  and  is  at  anyone’s  beck  and  call  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  nor  does  she  harrow  her  lady’s  feelings  by  staying  that 
awful  last  month,  when  having  done  her  worst  she  is  invulnerable. 
A  parlourmaid  who  had  just  given  me  notice,  at  once  stumbled 
upstairs  and  dropped  a  tray  of  valuable  china ,  which  w’as  all 
smashed.  She  remarked,  lightly,  “Accidents  will  happen  in  the 
best  regulated  families.’’  I  don’t  know  who  invented  that 
wretched  proverb,  but  I  hate  him  with  a  deadly  venom  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  Persian  curse,  “  May  seven  jackasses  sit  on  his 
uncle’s  grave !  ’’ 

The  temporary  servant  has  her  disadvantages  along  with  her 
advantages.  She  has  naturally  no  earthly  interest  in  her  place 
(but  none  of  them  have  !)  for  she  flits  like  a  grubby  butterfly  from 
one  area  to  the  other;  she  is,  however,  usually  quite  competent. 
Her  example,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bad,  for  she  gets  high  wages,  a 
varied  existence,  and  plenty  of  holidays,  and,  being  temporary 
and  independent,  she  does  not  work  too  hard. 

There  is  really  nothing  so  fatal  as  aspirations  in  the  wrong 
place;  to  them  we  owe  the  servant  problem.  Now,  the  average 
man  will  sniff  at  the  servant  problem  and,  unless  he  has  a  great, 
broad  mind,  he  will  say  to  the  partner  of  some  of  his  joys  and  all 
of  his  sorrows,  “  You  don’t  know  how’  to  treat  your  servants. 
My  clerks  don’t  bother  me.’’ 

As  if  that  were  the  same  thing  at  all.  Men’s  places  are  easily 
filled,  and  the  average  man  is  so  anchored  by  domestic  ties  that 
he  thinks  several  times  before  he  gives  warning ,  as  indeed  would 
a  servant  if  she  had  a  family  depending  on  her  earnings.  But  a 
servant  usually  has  no  ties.  Her  clothes  are  in  her  tin  trunk,  and 
her  hopes  in  the  registry  office  ;  thus,  accompanied  by  the  one  and 
protected  by  the  other,  she  goes  on  her  winding  way.  If  she  had 
an  idle  or  sick  husband  and  half-a-dozen  children  to  support,  her 
attitude  towards  service  would  be  less  lofty. 

Coming  often  from  very  poor  homes,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
servants  are  always  extravagant,  at  any  rate  with  other  people’s 
belongings.  Lady  Macbeth,  under  whose  dominion  I  languished 
for  over  three  years ,  once  confessed  to  me  that  she  prided  herself 
on  her  economy,  which,  she  said,  proved  her  to  be  of  a  different 
class  from  other  servants. 

Once,  in  a  gracious  moment,  she  also  told  me  she  preferred 
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being  a  good  cook  rather  than  a  poor  nursery-governess  who,  in 
the  delicate  and  unwritten  code  of  service,  is  on  a  higher  social 
scale,  hovering,  I  believe,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lady  pinnacle. 

I  remember  Lady  Macbeth  was  kind  enough  to  add  that  she 
wmiild  rather  cook  for  some  one  she  could  look  up  to  than  teach 
a  lot  of  stupid  young  ones.  I  was  highly  flattered,  and  so  was 
the  other  member  of  my  family,  and  we  tried  hard  to  live  npto 
her  good  opinion.  But  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  she 
never  repeated  the  compliment. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  domestic  troubles,  like  rheumatism, 
toothache  and  sea-sickness,  from  which  one  can  suffer  nntoW 
agonies,  never  arouse  a  proper  sympathy.  A  man  takes  his  busi¬ 
ness  seriously  enough  but  he  never  takes  his  wife’s  housekeepins 
seriously. 

“  What  in  the  world  do  you  do  all  day  long?”  is  his  kindlv. 
scornful  cry  ;  as  if  there  were  nothing  to  do.  Yet  it  is  that  which 
gives  women  grey  hairs  and  nervous  prostration,  and  forms  an 
endless  topic  of  conversation  among  those  w’ho  would  gladly  avoid 
the  subject.  It  requires  cast-iron,  steel-bound  nerves  to  confront 
rebellion  in  the  kitchen,  simply  because  of  the  terror  of  poin!: 
from  bad  to  worse.  That  awful  pilgrimage  to  the  registry  office, 
those  hideous  interviews,  that  terrible  month  of  probation— yonr 
probation  as  well  as  hers.  I  defy  two  w’omen  to  get  together  and 
not  talk  “  servants  ”  before  the  end  of  the  conversation.  Not 
even  intellect  will  save  you  the  flight  to  that  inferno ,  the  Eepistry 
Office. 

There  is  one  figure  the  dramatist  of  the  future  will  never  apain 
be  able  to  employ,  and  that  is  the  ancient  retainer.  Never  apain 
will  he  follow  his  unfortunate  master  and  mistress  into  exile,  or 
lay  down  his  life  for  them ,  or  give  up  to  them  his  humble  earn¬ 
ings.  Not  only  will  the  species  be  extinct  but  the  very  tradition 
of  it  will  have  passed  away.  The  twenty-first  century  baby  is 
destined  to  be  rocked  and  cradled  by  electricity,  warmed  and 
coddled  by  electricity,  perhaps  fathered  and  mothered  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Probably  the  only  thing  he  will  be  left  to  do  unaided 
will  be  to  make  love ;  and  yet,  possibly,  that  also  is  another  form 
of  electricity.  At  any  rate,  the  ancient  retainer  is  doomed,  and  it  is 
the  ancient  retainer’s  fault.  He  has  shown  his  decreasing  interest 
in  the  family,  so  no  wonder  the  family  takes  no  further  interest 
in  him.  Job  servants  supply  his  place,  and  in  illness  a  trained 
nurse  does  as  well,  if  not  much  better. 

Alas,  it  is  a  materialistic,  utilitarian  age  and,  if  they  did  but 
know  it,  neither  master  nor  servant  can  afford  to  stifle  vhat 
remains  of  loyalty  and  affection.  There  are  some  things  for  which 
money  will  not  pay,  strange  though  it  may  seem  in  these  days 
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when  everything  has  its  price.  The  life  which  cultivates  no  feel- 
inff  but  indifference  is  to  be  deplored  both  for  master  and  man. 
There  is  something  which  makes  of  labour  a  higher  thing  than  a 
mere  barter.  If  that  something  really  still  existed,  we  w’ould  not 
have  that  ceaseless,  perpetually  changing  procession  with  tin 
trunks;  personally,  I  should  not  feel  so  much  that  I  was  keeping 
a  boarding-house  for  strangers,  whom  T  pay  instead  of  their 
paying  me.  If  any  of  the  old  spirit  were  still  left,  servants  would 
not  be  sent  adrift  to  shift  for  themselves  w’hen  their  best  days 
are  over,  and  we  should  still  see  that  phenomenon,  an  old  servant. 

What  becomes  of  old  servants?  It  is  a  mystery.  Some  pos- 
siblv  become  meek,  and  keep  lodging-houses  ;  others,  meeker  still, 
become  caretakers.  Can  human  imagination  conjure  up  a  more 
dismal  fate !  To  be  the  companion  of  beetles  and  mice ;  to 
ve£?etate  in  a  basement,  gloomy  with  the  abysmal  gloom  of 
London,  and  silent  with  the  monumental  silence  of  a  deserted 
house.  WTiy  not  think  of  the  possible  future,  that  giddy,  inde¬ 
pendent  day,  w'hen  to  give  notice,  and  feast  on  the  consequent 
anguish,  is  a  cool  rapture?  Once  only  I  met  an  ex-parlourmaid 
who  rose  superior  to  fate.  She  had  become  useful  by  the  day. 
Then,  unexpectedly,  a  subtle  change  came  over  her — she  also 
aspired.  She  couldn’t  give  warning,  which  would  have  been  her 
natural  outlet,  but  she  felt  that  she  owed  something  to  her  dignity 
before  the  other  servants.  From  henceforth,  she  announced,  she 
would  really  have  to  come  in  by  the  front  door.  I  submitted,  and 
the  area  steps  knew  her  no  more. 

It  is  a  comfort  not  to  be  required  to  solve  the  problems  of  a 
future  generation.  I  saw,  however,  yesterday,  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  in  the  form  of  a  little  red  cart,  in  front  of  a  house  before 
which  the  usual  “Side-walk  Committee,”  as  they  call  it  in 
;  .\merica,  was  gathered,  lazily  critical.  Rubber  tubes  led  from 
:  the  cart  into  the  open  windows  of  a  room,  and  a  gentleman,  ap- 

Iparently  of  elegant  leisure,  in  uniform,  superintending  proceed¬ 
ings.  For  a  moment  I  suspected  fire,  but  seeing  the  calm,  un- 
niffled,  unsoiled,  unw^atered  appearance  of  everything,  it  suddenly 
flashed  through  my  mind  that  what  I  so  often  had  predicted  was 
;  being  fulfilled.  Science  w’as  solving  the  domestic  problem  ! 

If  we  can  clean  a  house  by  air  without  the  presence  of  a  servant, 
^  before  long  some  great  man  will  teach  us  to  cook  in  the  same 
^ay.  Some  day  electricity  will  release  us  from  bondage.  A 
Mok  will  then  be  as  unnecessary  as  a  ’bus  horse.  Then  let  the 
young  person,  who  now  aspires  to  the  factory  and  the  department 
stores,  threaten ;  we  shall  not  care.  Indeed,  then  may  come  our 
s^eet  time  of  revenge,  for  the  department  stores  will  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  o.vercrowded ,  and  the  young  person  with  the  yellow  tir» 
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trunk  will  then  join  a  different  procession  in  the  days  of  that  happv 
millennium.  Gladly  would  I  have  shaken  hands  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  w’as  superintending  the  red  cart,  as  the  outward  and 
visible  promise  of  a  new  liberty,  but  I  feared  he  might  not  under¬ 
stand. 

If  I  might  offer  a  suggestion  to  our  great  and  glorious  Eepublic 
across  the  sea  in  regard  to  any  possible  change  in  her  coinage. 
I  should  advise  that,  rather  than  the  worthy  lady  with  the 
Phrygian  cap,  it  should  bear  the  figure  of  the  new  “vacuum- 
cleaner,”  with  its  attendant  man  ;  that  represents  something  real, 
something  up-to-date.  The  lady  with  the  cap  and  stars  is  a  myth, 
but  w’hat  have  w’e  poor  sufferers  to  do  with  myths?  Let  us. 
rather,  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  I  feel  convinced  that  if 
Mrs.  Poosevelt  were  President  of  the  United  States  my  suggestion 
would  be  considered. 

The  other  day  there  w^as  sent  to  me  a  voluminous  list  of  the 
eminent  scientists  w^ho  are  to  lecture  before  the  Poyal  Institution. 
As  I  read  their  famous  names  it  did  seem  to  me  that  if  these  giants 
of  science  wmuld  abstract  their  gaze  from  discovering  new  planets, 
new  continents,  new  gases,  and  new  rays,  and  would  bring  their 
mighty  intellects  to  bear  on  w’hat  might  be  called  kitchen  science, 
the  results  wmuld  be  incalculable.  Does  not  the  old  nursery 
wisdom  declare,  “  Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow?  ”  Invent 
an  electrical  cook,  an  electrical  parlourmaid,  an  electrical  house¬ 
maid,  and  an  electrical  boy  for  the  boots.  Think  of  the  peace 
that  will  enter  our  homes ;  think  of  the  just  retribution  that  irill 
overtake  those  awfful  offices  that  pocket  our  fees  and  supply  worse 
than  nothing !  Think  of  the  joy  of  millions  of  crushed  house¬ 
keepers  w'ho  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  will 
be  able  to  look  a  cook  squarely  in  the  face  and  give  her  warning! 
Surely  that  is  an  aim  which  should  satisfy  the  greatest  intellect, 
because  the  greatest  intellect  (presumably  a  man,  a  brother,  a 
father,  or  a  husband)  demands  to  bo  fed,  not  only  often,  but  well. 

Columbus  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  and  the  product  of  his 
time  ;  was  he  not  the  first  to  do  that  little  egg  trick,  and  did  he  not 
afterwards  discover  the  United  States  of  America?  But  his 
fame,  mighty  and  enduring  though  it  is,  will  pale  before  his,  the 
product  of  our  time,  the  product  of  our  dire  necessity,  who  will 
give  to  the  world  w’hat  is  greater  even  than  a  new  continent— and 
that  is  Peace. 

The  greatest  man  of  the  future  will  be  the  Columbus  of  the 
Kitchen. 

Annie  E.  L.4NE. 
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To  police  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon  emigration  is  within  the  power,  even  now  within  the 
line  of  duty,  of  the  greater  nations.  This  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  international  and  binding  agreement  making  the 
power  conferred  impressive,  absolute  and  compelling.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  such  an  agreement  w^ould  be  mutual,  and  its  results 
conducive  to  the  safety,  happiness  and  prosperity  not  only  of  the 
strong  but  of  the  weak,  not  only  of  the  free  but  of  the  oppressed. 

The  purposes  of  such  an  agreement  as  is  here  suggested  may  be 
briefly  outlined  as  follows  : — To  encourage  a  high  moral,  physical, 
political  and  educational  standard  of  admission  for  immigrants ; 
and  to  these  might  well  be  added  a  financial  or  self-su})porting 
qualification  of  sufficient  scope  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  imme¬ 
diate  dependence  u^wn  charity.  To  guard  against  the  spiread  of 
disease  from  one  country  to  another.  To  check  undue  activity  on 
the  part  of  transportation  agents.  To  maintain  a  world-wude 
system  of  police  identification  and  restraint  of  criminals.  To  per¬ 
suade  each  nation  to  live  up  to  its  full  responsibilities  in  the  care 
of  its  own  deficients.  To  induce  the  amelioration  of  political  or 
economic  wrongs  in  given  areas,  where  such  influences  are  driving 
people  from  one  country  to  another  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
latter. 

To  avert  war,  to  assist  each  other  in  times  of  great  disaster,  or 
to  work  together  for  any  purpose  tending  towards  the  mutual 
welfare  of  two  or  more  peoples,  has  always  been  accejoted  as  a 
legitimate  function  of  governments  and  a  satisfactory  object  of 
international  conference  or  agreement.  Emigration  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  international  as  well  as  a  national  question.  All  peoples 
welcome  the  self-supporting,  intelligent  and  healthy  foreigner, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  prosperous  and  well- 
governed  communities  the  world  over,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  now  on  the  move  cannot  even  by  courtesy  or  sympathy  be 
placed  under  this  classification. 

j  Between  a  million  and  a-half  and  two  million  people  annually 
are  now  moving  from  one  country  to  another  seeking  a  change  in 
their  place  of  permanent  residence.  Seven-eighths  of  those  taking 
part  in  this  exodus  are  from  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are 
hut  partially  civilised  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view,  or 
they  are  being  forced  out  of  their  native  environment  by  political 
or  economic  wrongs.  No  nation  can  effectually  control  this  move- 
•uent  single-handed,  even  in  the  matter  of  admissions  to  its  own 
territory.  There  is  a  more  or  less  well  organised  conspiracy  to 
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break  down  or  evade  barriers  which  may  be  erected ,  and  it  succeeds  I 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  for  the  influences  at  work  are  inter-  ^ 
national,  hence  cannot  be  neutralised  from  a  single,  or  national.  F 
point  of  operation .  This  conspiracy  is  none  the  less  effective  be¬ 
cause  it  is  peaceful,  intangible,  and  does  not  come  within  the  { 
jurisdiction  of  law.  It  originates  in  the  disinclination  of  Govern¬ 
ments  to  assume  their  full  responsibility ,  in  the  pernicious  activity 
of  those  who  profit  from  the  moving  of  thousands  of  people,  and  L 
in  the  inclination  of  the  oppressed  to  follow  the  line  of  least  p 
resistance  towards  final  relief.  I 

The  concern  of  all  nations  is  with  emigration  as  well  as  immi-  I 
gration.  It  is  not  to  the  best  interests  of  any  country  that  s  I 
desirable  element  of  its  populatipn  shall  depart  for  foreign  lands,  I! 
taking  with  them  perhaps  not  so  much  in  worldly  goods,  but  ■ 
reducing  the  productive  power,  decreasing  the  military  strength,  " 
and  weakening  the  social  fabric  at  a  most  vital  point.  In  times  of  ■ 
great  industrial  development  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  an 
influx  of  labour  from  abroad,  but  except  in  remote  sections,  or 
where  local  conditions  are  not  favourable  to  the  wage-earner,  this 
need  is  generally  promptly  and  naturally  supplied.  There  is  also  f 
always  a  floating  population  the  world  over,  usually  well  able  to  i 
take  care  of  itself,  floating  because  of  innate  restlessness,  or  moved 
from  one  country  to  another  because  of  various  but  ordinary  * 
reasons,  personal  to  each  individual.  It  is  not  with  the  usual  and 
natural  migration  of  more  or  less  responsible  human  beings  that 
nations  are  especially  concerned  at  this  or,  in  fact,  at  any  other 
time. 

The  present  emigration  movement  is  neither  usual  nor  natural. 
The  countries  which  these  emigrants  are  leaving  are  sustaining  by 
their  departure  a  distinct  and  appreciable  loss  in  productive  power,  I 
military  strength  is  sapped,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  districts 
thus  depopulated  drops  below  the  normal  point  for  the  reason  that  , 
those  who  go  are  mostly  males  in  the  prime  of  life  and  at  the 
height  of  their  value  to  the  community.  The  consequences  of 
such  an  outward  movement  are  most  far-reaching.  Labour  be¬ 
comes  scarce  and  wages  low.  This  may  sound  contradictory,  but 
it  is  true,  as  is  shown  in  southern  Italy. 

Economic  conditions  in  central  and  southern  Europe  are  such 
that  the  cost  of  production  must  be  small  or  industry  is  impossible. 
Hence,  when  labour  becomes  scarce,  and  the  natural  tendency 
would  be  towards  higher  wages,  industry  and  development  are 
almost  altogether  checked,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  left 
behind  is  soon  even  worse  than  when  a  larger  number  occupied 
the  competitive  field.  Many  other  evils  besides  that  of  small 
earning  power  follow  in  consequence.  Tax  collections  grow  less, 
hence  school  conveniences  and  other  community  needs  are  supplied 
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in  less  satisfactory  manner.  All  business  grows  slack  and  unpro¬ 
fitable,  and  the  country  rapidly  loses  its  vitality.  The  spirit  of 
unrest  and  discontent  is  rife  among  those  left  behind  by  very 
reason  of  their  inability  to  follow.  Patriotism,  loyalty  and  other 
civic  virtues  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  State  sink  to  a  low  ebb. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  undesirable  that  thousands 
of  foreigners  of  questionable  value  from  a  mental,  moral  or 
physical  [xjint  of  view  should  be  allowed  to  freely  invade  well- 
governed  and  prosperous  communities.  They  underbid  the  labour 
market,  raise  important  and  vexatious  municipal  questions,  strain 
charitable  resources  to  the  utmost,  increase  the  cost  of  govern- 
j  ment,  expose  a  healthy  people  to  contagious  diseases  common  to 
I  the  p(X)rer  classes  of  Europe,  corrupt  the  body  politic,  and  in  every 
j  way  complicate  a  situation  none  too  simple  at  its  best. 

I  The  countries  to  which  these  people  go  are,  as  a  rule,  already 
'  well  supplied  with  labour  of  a  general  character,  and  nearly  all 
occupations  are  fully  represented  when  the  average  earning  power 
of  the  individual  is  taken  into  consideration.  Even  countries  with 
large  areas  of  land  open  to  occupation  now  take  no  comfort  from 
:  an  influx  of  the  oppressed  from  foreign  lands,  for  those  who  go 
I  forth  to  pioneer  must  have  initiative  energy,  resourcefulness  and 
individuality  to  play  the  part,  and  these  qualities  are  sadly  lacking 
in  the  average  emigrant  of  to-day.  They  are  gregarious,  even 
clannish.  Landing  in  the  large  cities,  they  seldom  move  on  to 
the  greater  air-spaces  of  the  country.  They  find  employment, 

■  such  as  it  is,  with  people  of  their  own  nationality,  who  shrewdly 
take  advantage  of  their  needs  and  fears,  to  the  detriment  of  local 
industrial  and  social  conditions. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  movement  of  all  unquestion¬ 
ably  undesirable  people,  such  as  criminals,  paupers,  deficients, 
ic.,  four  distinct  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  present  large 
emigration  now  affecting,  as  stated,  nearly  two  million  people 
annually.  These  causes  are  natural,  economic,  political  and 
i  artificial.  The  natural  emigration  from  any  country  arises  from 
the  restlessness  and  ambition  of  youth  and  middle  age  apparent 
in  all  peoples,  and  only  to  be  satisfied  by  new  adventure.  As  a 
rule,  the  class  of  people  dislodged  from  their  native  environment 
1  by  this  cause  are  acceptable  additions  to  any  foreign  community. 

I  Economic  wrongs  are  causing  an  exodus  from  Italy,  and  in  a  less 
degree  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  story  of  evil  consequences 
to  the  motherland  is  plainly  written  in  the  depression  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry  throughout  the  section  affected.  Sicily  is 
practically  depopulated,  and  from  some  of  the  Italian  villages  over 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  have  gone  to  the  United  States  to 
escape  what  really  amounts  to  slavery  and  results  in  mental  and 
bodily  starvation. 

Y  2 
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The  political  cause  for  emigration  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  Hebrews  of  Russia.  The  law’s  of  that  country  for  twenty- 
two  years  have  been  of  such  character  as  to  drive  the  Jews  from 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Forced  to  live  in  the  towns,  deprived  of 
nearly  all  opportunity  for  making  a  living,  they  are  fleeing  to  other 
lands,  seeking  employment,  education  for  their  children,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  persecution.  Under  a  wise  and  liberal  administration 
the  Jewish  Pale  and  Poland  would  support  and  give  employment 
in  the  development  of  their  resources  to  all  the  people  now  living 
within  their  boundaries.  Emigration  arises  from  political  causes, 
and,  should  the  political  powers  of  that  country  see  fit,  a  condition 
could  be  brought  about  under  w’hich  there  wmuld  be  no  more  than 
the  natural  movement  abroad. 

The  artificial  cause  behind  the  present  unprecedented  exodus 
from  Europe  is  the  abnormal  activity  of  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  in  their  effort  to  secure  new  and  profitable  cargo  for  their 
ships.  The  present  emigration  movement  represents  a  gross 
annual  income  of  at  least  ten  million  pounds  sterling,  and  it  is 
encouraged  and  stimulated  in  every  way  known  to  the  skilful  and 
experienced  men  who  have  built  up  this  business  for  themselves  or 
their  employers.  The  managements  of  these  companies  deny  any 
knowledge  of  unnatural  means  being  used  to  secure  business,  and 
disclaim  responsibility  for  the  thousands  of  sub-agents  who  are 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  steamship  tickets  on  the  Continent.  It 
is  probably  true  that  these  men  are  not  directly  in  their  employ, 
but  the  business  is  done  on  a  commission  basis  through  general 
agents,  hence  a  subdivision  of  profit  is  possible  without  direct 
responsibility.  The  transportation  companies  get  the  business, 
however,  and  so  successful  are  their  methods  that  many  emigrant 
authorities  hold  them  responsible  for  instigating  possibly  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  departures  for  foreign  lands.  Foreign  countries,  such 
as  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  have  laws  against  soliciting  for  this 
business.  Arrests  have  been  made  and  sentences  imposed,  but 
the  work  still  goes  on,  assisted  in  some  places  by  a  complacent 
and  not  entirely  disinterested  bureaucracy. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  about  nine  million  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  emigrated  to  foreign  lands,  over  two-thirds  of  thest 
having  gone  to  places  other  than  British  Colonies.  Add  to  these 
the  three  million  foreigners  who  have  tarried  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  more  or  less  time  and  then  departed,  and  we  have  a 
total  emigration  from  the  British  Isles  alone  of  about  twelve 
million  people.  During  the  past  year  179,000  English,  37,0(jti 
Scotch  and  about  46,000  Irish  left  for  abroad,  a  total  of  •232,00" 
British  who  found  it  advantageous  to  leave  their  native  land,  k 
addition  to  these,  about  190,000  foreigners  sailed  from  Englist 
ports  as  the  most  convenient  points  of  embarkation.  If  all  of 
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these  native-born  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  had  gone  to  British 
Colonies  the  movement  might  be  viewed  with  more  equanimity, 
but  three-fifths  of  them  went  to  foreign  countries  and  were  there 
welcomed  as  the  best  class  of  immigrants  received  from  any 
source.  If  it  might  be  considered  that  owing  to  overcrowded  con¬ 
ditions  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles  be  lessened  by  this  number,  little  consolation  can  be 
derived  from  the  facts  in  the  case ,  for  it  can  almost  be  said  that  as 
soon  as  a  native-born  left  the  country  an  alien  landed  to  fill  his 
place. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  evils 
which  have  arisen  from  the  alien  invasion  of  London.  They  are 
now  matters  of  general  comment  and  knowledge.  The  mere  fact 
that  an  Alien  Bill  proposing  to  restrict  this  movement  and  con¬ 
trol  the  element  of  foreign  population  after  its  arrival  has  been 
introduced  in  Parliament  and  received  generous  support,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  British  people  are  fully  alive 
to  the  dangers  presented  and  to  the  responsibilities  of  Government. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  also  largely  concerned  in  emigration 
matters  from  a  Colonial  point  of  view.  Last  year  about 
50,000  emigrants  went  to  South  Africa,  about  the  same  number 
went  to  Australia,  and  75,000  were  added  to  the  population 
of  Canada.  While  each  of  the  Colonies  enforces  more  or  less 
restrictive  laws  governing  those  wffio  seek  to  enter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  note  the  experience  of  the  I'nited  States  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  should  the  popular  tide  of  emigration  turn  towards 
these  British  Colonies,  attracted  by  prosperous  conditions  or 
deftly  directed  that  way  by  transportation  interests,  it  would  be 
equally  impossible,  under  present  conditions,  for  South  Africa, 
Australia  or  Canada  to  wholly  exclude  the  undesirables.-  The 
United  States  added  nearly  a  million  to  her  population  by  immi¬ 
gration  last  year,  receiving  the  bulk  of  the  movement  from  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia,  and,  notwithstanding  the  drastic 
police  power  exercised  over  those  who  seek  permission  to  land, 
thousands  entered  that  country  who  were  not  only  undesirable,  but 
whose  presence  is  an  actual  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  that 
nation. 

These  million  emigrants  did  not  go  to  the  United  States  because 
of  great  areas  of  land  offered  for  their  occupation,  or  to  scatter 
themselves  throughout  the  smaller  industrial  communities  of  the 
west,  where  labour  is  insufficient.  They  congregated  largely  in 
the  overcrowded  and  congested  centres  of  jxipulation,  where 
they  complicate  the  living  problem  for  those  already  on  the 
ground  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  municipal  administration. 
The  United  States  immigration  law’s  and  restrictions  are  severe, 
and  they  are  thoroughly  and  intelligently  enforced.  With  all  this, 
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however,  they  fall  short  of  their  purpose,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  little  or  no  control ,  actual  or  moral ,  over  the  source 
of  supply.  It  is  an  effort  to  beat  back  the  tide  after  it  has  rolled 
upon  the  shore,  and  in  the  vast  multitude  of  arrivals  many  gain 
entrance  legally  whom  the  country  w^ould  be  better  off  without. 

The  emigration  from  France  has  been  barely  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  in  fifty  years,  and  the  annual  exodus  is  now  less 
than  G,000.  These  people  go  to  the  United  States  or  to 
Argentina.  France  is  deeply  concerned,  however,  in  emigration 
matters,  owing  to  the  fact  that  her  territory  is  a  great  highway  for 
those  coming  from  countries  to  the  east  and  to  the  south.  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  send  their  thousands  of  emigrants 
each  year  to  French  ports,  and  the  French  people  are  thereby 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  which  follow  attendant  upon  this 
movement. 

Germany  is  largely  in  the  same  category  as  France,  and  her 
interest  in  emigration  as  an  international  question  is  along  much 
the  same  lines.  Last  year  Germany  lost  less  than  25,000 
of  her  native-born  through  emigration,  but  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  from  countries  to  the  east  and  south  of  her  crossed 
her  territory  and  embarked  from  German  poids  for  other  lands. 
There  is  no  immigration  into  Spain,  but  60,000  of  her  citizens 
left  that  country  last  year  to  take  up  their  residence  else¬ 
where.  Most  of  these  people  w^ent  to  Brazil,  trruguay  and 
Argentina,  and  by  their  going  created  a  dearth  of  labour  in  many 
agricultural  districts  to  the  end  that  production  w’as  checked  or 
made  unprofitable.  Last  year  Italy  recorded  a  movement  of 
530,000  people  from  her  territory,  and  while  perhaps  forty  per 
cent,  of  these  returned  after  a  short  absence,  the  net  loss  to  her 
population  represents  a  serious  blow'  to  her  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Nearly  half  a  million  people  moved  out  of  Russia  last 
year,  and  from  this  movement  has  arisen  the  serious  problem  with 
w'hich  England  is  now  confronted  in  immigration  matters,  and 
which  is  shared  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  United  States. 

The  evils  attendant  upon  unrestricted  immigration  are  not 
theoretical  but  actual,  and  no  discussion  of  the  subject  need  be 
purely  academic.  It  is  a  practical,  homely  problem,  engrossing 
the  attention  of  Governments,  puzzling  the  intelligent  native-born, 
and  suggesting  possibilities  for  the  future  before  wUich  present 
results  appear  almost  insignificant.  Twenty  years  ago  the  move¬ 
ment  was  largely  of  people  with  a  purpose  and  able  to  carry  it  out. 
Intelligent  and  industrious  home-seekers  and  home-builders  were 
looking  for  an  outlet.  They  found  it  readily  in  the  newer 
countries,  and  soon  the  movement  decreased  owdng  to  exhaustion 
of  supply. 

Then  followed  the  beginning  of  the  exodus  from  Italy,  Austria- 
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Hungary  and  Russia.  This  developed  rapidly  from  an  emigration 
due  to  natural  causes  into  a  stampede,  gathering  headway  with 
every  passing  month,  and  dragging  into  its  current  thousands 
of  human  beings  who  only  know  that  they  are  fleeing  from  a  harsh 
environment  to  something  they  have  heard  is  better.  This 
stampede  has  now  reached  such  proportions  as  to  occupy  all  the 
energies  of  a  score  of  steamship  lines  in  handling  the  travel,  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  new  and  more  direct  routes  and  the 
building  of  new  ships  especially  designed  for  the  carrying  of  this 
cargo.  The  business  is  profitable.  There  are  comparatively  few 
restrictions  upon  it,  and  in  central  and  southern  Europe  there  is 
apparently  a  vast  amount  of  human  freight  needing  only  the  initia¬ 
tive  push  to  make  a  start,  and  thus  keep  up  for  an  indefinite  term 
of  years  this  gigantic  industry.  There  is  no  demand  for  all  these 
people  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  going.  The  countries 
where  they  might  [X)ssibly  be  of  some  advantage  are  getting  only 
a  comparatively  few. 

There  is  no  hope  of  an  exhaustion  of  supply,  for  the  most 
prolific  races  are  now  contributing  their  millions,  and  yet  in¬ 
creasing  the  population  of  their  own  countries.  There  is  no  hope 
of  an  improvement  in  (juality,  for  the  best  come  first,  and  the 
dregs  follow.  Regardless  of  consequences  to  themselves  or  others, 
this  irresjxinsible  horde  dumps  itself,  or  is  dumped,  into  com¬ 
munities  already  strained  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  individual 
life  for  the  native-born  and  the  large  foreign  element  already  on 
the  ground.  The  result  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  strain 
becomes  too  great,  and  existing  social  and  economic  standards  give 
way  under  pressure.  The  labour  market  is  glutted,  and  the 
shrewd  and  avaricious  make  possible  a  form  of  slavery  worse  than 
that  from  which  the  negro  was  freed  at  cost  of  great  wars.  '  Cities 
divide  into  colonies  of  aliens  of  different  races,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  of  highly  civilised  communities  are  confronted  with 
new  and  perplexing  problems.  The  demands  upon  charity  and 
police  surveillance  are  increased  in  consequence  of  these  changed 
conditions,  and  a  readjustment  of  life  to  fit  the  new  order  of  things 
is  made  necessary  for  all,  regardless  of  prior  occupation,  implied 
or  real  rights. 

There  is  the  danger  of  disease,  one  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 
There  are  many  afflictions  of  the  body  common  to  the  people  of 
southern  Europe  and  the  Levant,  which  are  comparatively  un¬ 
known  to  other  and  cleaner  peoples.  One  of  them  is  trachoma, 
that  dread  and  disabling  disease  of  the  eyes.  “  Egyptian  oph¬ 
thalmia,”  as  it  was  formerly  known  when  introduced  into  Italy 
by  Napoleon’s  army,  is  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  world  from 
which  a  large  number  of  people  are  now  emigrating.  Much  is 
done  to  prevent  its  introduction  and  spread  elsewhere,  but  not 
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enough  to  guarantee  entire  safety.  Should  this  disease  become 
general,  it  would  lower  the  value  of  the  public  educational  system 
in  any  country.  There  could  be  no  democracy  where  contagion 
was  possible ,  and  only  the  poorest  would  send  their  children  to 
schools  subject  to  the  taint.  That  this  is  really  a  serious  danger, 
and  not  a  chimera  of  the  imagination,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  cases  are  now  treated  by  the  hospitals  in  New  York, 
whereas  but  a  few  years  ago  the  disease  was  practically  unknown 
in  America. 

Serious  plagues  of  disease  are  always  a  possibility  in  countries 
to  which  large  numbers  of  emigrants  are  flocking,  for  those  now 
on  the  move  come  from  parts  of  the  world  where  great  plagues  are 
always  latent,  only  awaiting  favourable  opiwrtunity  for  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  great  rush  of  peopfle  to  new  lands,  the  criminal, 
the  pauper  and  the  deficient  escape  close  scrutiny,  and  bring  their 
evil  intentions  or  afflictions  with  them  to  fresh  fields.  The  nation 
of  their  origin  escapes  its  responsibility.  Upon  the  people  to 
whom  they  go  is  thrust  the  burden  which  rightly  belongs 
elsewhere. 

Ylany  of  these  objections  to  large  immigration  might  be  over¬ 
looked,  or  the  evils  so  administered  as  to  deprive  them  of  much  of 
their  threatening  character,  if  the  communities  receiving  these 
peojfle  had  extended  an  invitation  and  needed  this  new  population. 
They  do  not,  however,  for  even  the  conscientious  and  worthy 
advocates  of  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  charity  begins  at  home,  that  the  oppressed  alien 
can  crowd  the  labour  market  equally  with  the  freeman,  that  the 
political  refugee,  afflicted  wdth  disease,  is  as  dangerous  to  the 
community  as  the  man  who  leaves  his  own  country  without  cause. 

The  emigration  movement  from  one  country  is  the  immigration 
movement  into  another,  or  perhaps  a  dozen  others.  The  evils, 
political  or  economic,  which  drive  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
from  a  country  each  year  most  certainly  concern  the  countries 
which  receive  these  people.  The  steamer  which  brings  this 
freight  to  a  foreign  shore  operates  under  two  or  more  flags.  All 
countries  are  concerned  with  keeping  their  owui  useful  citizens 
at  home.  All  countries  are  concerned  in  pjreventing  the  ingress  of 
foreign  criminals,  deficients  or  diseased.  Emigration  has  unques¬ 
tionably  become  an  international  affair,  and,  until  it  is  so  treated, 
conip)lication8  and  evils  resulting  therefrom  can  only  be  partially 
and  quite  ineffectually  controlled  by  each  nation  acting  for  itself, 
independently  of  all  others. 

All  countries  have  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  admission 
of  aliens.  These  laws  are  of  wide  variety,  however,  and  range 
from  mere  enumeration  to  prohibition.  Nearly  all  of  the  civilised 
peoples  have  recognised  the  dangers  of  imported  disease  and  the 
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undesirability  of  foreign  criminals.  Eestraining  laws  are  generally 
in  force  providing  for  inspection  by  medical  authorities  and  for¬ 
bidding  the  ingress  of  notorious  criminals.  With  the  exception 
of  some  international  exchange  of  courtesies  in  the  matter  of 
criminals,  there  is  up  to  the  present  time  little  or  no  co-operation 
among  nations  to  help  each  other  to  secure  desired  results.  The 
United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  imposing  restrictions  upon 
immigration,  and  by  a  roundabout  method  has  inaugurated  a 
system  of  inspection  at  several  of  the  larger  foreign  ports  of  em¬ 
barkation  which,  while  necessarily  not  entirely  effective,  is 
working  satisfactorily  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

The  Government  of  Italy  maintains  a  close  supervision  over 
departing  emigrants,  attempts  to  restrain  the  soliciting  of  trans- 
[wrtation  business,  and  will  not  allow  the  conduct  of  emigrant 
traffic  to  countries  not  desirable  as  places  of  residence  for  Italian 
citizens.  While  avowedly  restrictive  in  its  intent,  the  Italian  law 
is  far  from  effective  in  keeping  people  at  home,  for  the  cause  of 
the  emigration  lies  deeper  in  the  economics  of  the  country.  When 
these  shall  be  readjusted — which  happy  event  is  a  possibility  of  the 
future— and  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  of  southern 
Italy  live  shall  become  more  bearable,  the  depopulation  now  in 
progress  will  subside,  if  not  cease  altogether. 

Barring  such  beneficial  effect  as  the  emigration  restrictions  of 
countries  like  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  may  have  in.  checking 
the  exodus,  the  American  law'  presents  the  only  feature  directly 
bearing  upon  international  co-operation.  No  alien  is  allowed  to 
land  in  the  United  States  if  he  or  she  comes  within  the  prohibited 
classifications,  whether  such  alien  is  intending  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  or  to  proceed  at  once  to  some  foreign  country.  In 
this  manner  the  United  States  protects  Canada  and  Mexico,  and 
any  other  country  reached  via  American  territory,  from  the  dangers 
of  imported  disease  and  the  addition  of  criminals  or  deficients  to 
their  populations. 

To  carry  out  the  idea  of  international  co-operation  in  matters 
of  emigration ,  let  it  be  supposed  that  an  international  conference 
of  all  the  Powers  was  held,  to  exchange  ideas  and,  if  possible, 
reach  some  mutually  satisfactory  basis  for  an  agreement.  There 
would  be  many  conflicting  interests  at  work,  and  many  differences 
of  opinion  to  be  adjusted.  It  might,  and  probably  would,  take 
much  time  and  several  meetings  before  an  understanding  could 
be  reached,  but  there  would  be  some  important  points  uixon  which, 
i  in  spite  of  possible  differences  as  to  the  best  methods,  all  would 
promptly  agree  as  to  the  princiioles  involved.  No  country  desires 
to  lose  its  useful  citizens.  To  minimise  this  evil,  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  reached  to  enact  laws  forbidding  undue  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  interested,  to  secure  passenger  business.  Severe 
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penalties  could  be  provided  for  violations  of  this  restriction,  and 
still  greater  penalties  for  inducing  people  to  leave  their  homes 
through  false  representations  as  to  prospects  for  employment 
opportunity,  or  wealth  elsewhere.  Italy  already  has  such  a  law, 
but  the  operations  of  the  promoters  are  carried  on  just  beyond  her 
borders,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  greatly  lessened. 

To  secure  harmony  in  establishing  a  standard  of  admission  would 
be  more  difficult,  but  the  United  States  and  the  great  nations  of 
western  Europe  would  probably  agree,  except  in  some  minor 
matters  regulated  by  local  needs  or  conditions.  If  aliens  are  to 
be  admitted  to  a  country  not  calling  for  them,  it  is  a  self-evident 
truth  that  the  better  the  character  of  those  aliens  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  An  international  agreement  to  guard  against  the 
spread  of  disease  could  meet  with  no  serious  objection.  To  exer¬ 
cise  sanitary  and  discriminating  supervision  over  all  public  carriers 
is  already  a  part  of  each  nation’s  business,  but  this  could  be  so 
enlarged  and  extended  as  to  include  special  reference  to  emigration 
and  immigration.  An  international  exchange  of  police  informa¬ 
tion  is  now  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  devoid  of  system, 
and  a  bureau  of  intelligence  could  be  organised  which  would  make 
an  ofi'ender  against  the  laws  of  his  native  land  an  object  of  watch¬ 
fulness  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

The  free  movement  of  deficient  persons  having  been  checked, 
each  country  would  be  forced  to  assume  its  full  responsibility  in 
the  care  of  its  own.  The  greater  and  most  highly  civilised  nations 
are  doing  this  now,  and  their  intentions  are  honourable  and 
humane,  but  there  are  countries  where  the  Governments  and  the 
people  are  prone  to  evade  the  burden,  and,  if  possible,  shift  it  to 
the  shoulders  of  others. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  might  come  to  the  world 
from  such  co-operation  among  nations  would  be  the  power  for 
good  in  the  correcting  of  notorious  evils  of  government.  The 
moral  force  of  such  an  alliance  would  be  tremendous,  and  the 
physical  force,  should  it  become  necessary  to  exercise  it,  over¬ 
whelming  and  decisive.  Oppression  in  any  part  of  the  world 
which  had  the  effect  of  driving  multitudes  of  people  from  one 
country  to  another  would  become  the  concern  of  all.  Wrongs 
would  be  righted  on  demand,  either  wdllingly  or  through  policy,  for 
the  principle  would  have  been  established  that  the  countries  into 
which  people  are  moving  are  directly  and  justly  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  countries  from  which  these  people  come.  Emigra¬ 
tion  from  one  place  becomes  immigration  into  another.  It  is  an 
international  affair  of  gravest  importance,  and  should  be  speedily 
recognised  as  such. 

James  Davenport  Whelplei. 


french  life  and  the  FRENCH  STAGE. 

“La  Dksertettse,”  at  the  Odeon  :  “Notre  Jeunesse,” 

AT  THE  COMEDIE  FRAN^AISE. 

“  Brieux  at  the  Od^on?  Brieux  passing  from  the  grim  playhouse 
of  M.  Antoine,  to  the  calm,  placid,  highly  respectable  Od^on?  ”  Such 
must  have  been  the  startled  exclamations  of  hundreds  of  playgoers 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  “  Second  Theatre  of  France  ’’  had 
“received,”  and  was  actually  rehearsing,  a  new  drama  by  the  author 
of  Les  Avaries  and  Maternite. 

Amazing  tidings,  certainly.  And  especially  amazing,  even  alarm¬ 
ing,  to  the  regular  mature  patrons  of  the  Odeon ;  whose  peaceful  way 
of  life,  whose  tranquil  train  of  thought,  could  not  but  be  upset  by 
the  ardent,  revolutionary  AI.  Brieux.  They  desire  no  disagreeable 
awakenings,  and,  above  all,  no  “  social  problems.”  I  fancy  the 
neighbourhood  has  affected  our  mature  ones.  They  live  round  about 
the  Senate,  whose  members,  we  know',  are  renowned  for  a  constant 
drowsiness.  Is  not  the  Upper  Chamber  popularly  described  as  the 
“Palace  of  Sleep  ”?  The  alert,  frisky  Parisian  cannot  endure  the 
Palais  du  Sotnmeil.  He  wants  emotions,  excitement — and  he 
finds  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  never  sleeps.  “  A 
restful  sanctuary,”  is  Air.  Bodley’s  idea  of  the  Senate.  “  It  does 
very  little;  it  is  not  highly  considered.  The  idea  sometimes  sug¬ 
gested  is  that  of  a  retreat  for  elderly  gentlemen.”  Well,  the  regular 
mature  patron  of  the  Odeon  may  be  likened  to  the  Senator ;  his  in¬ 
tellect  is  impaired  by  the  same  constant  drowsiness.  And  the 
“Second  Theatre  of  France,” — most  Parisians  dispute  its  right  to 
that  distinguished  title, — may  be  likened  to  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
highly  considered ;  it  renders  but  small  services  to  the  dramatic 
art;  and,  at  times,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  restful 
sanctuary. 

But — arrives  AI.  Brieux.  Arrives,  actually,  upon  this  tranquil, 
drowsy  scene,  the  ardent  revolutionary  author  of  Maternite  and 
Les  Avaries.  What — oh,  what — is  in  store  for  the  regular  mature 
patrons?  No  doubt  they  were  all  anxiety,  all  indignation:  until  it 
was  understood  that  AI.  Brieux  had  not  arrived  in  their  demure 
domain  alone.  With  him,  AI.  Jean  Sigaux.  With  him,  a  collaborator 
who  might  be  expected  to  exercise  restraint.  Has  AI.  Sigaux  ful¬ 
filled  those  expectations?  Is  AI.  Brieux  of  the  Odeon  the  AI.  Brieux 
of  the  Theatre  Antoine?  Or,  has  AI.  Brieux  been  intimidated  by 
Odeon  traditions? 

Not  unanimous  on  this  point  are  the  leading  French  dramatic 
critics.  Three  or  four  of  them  profess  themselves  disappointed  with 
La  Deserteuse,  because  unable  to  recognise  AI.  Brieux 's  change  of 
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attitude.  They  are  still  under  the  spell  of  Maternite,  where  the 
author  so  vigorously  and  so  ruthlessly  attacked  the  “  established 
morality  ”  and  “dominant  passions.’’  The  change  of  attitude  is 
undeniable.  But  La  Deserteusc  is  a  strong,  generous,  human  plav 
and  all  the  more  interesting  from  our  own  special  point  of  view  as 
students  of  the  French  stage  in  its  relation  to  French  life,  because 
it  does  not  represent  a  dramatic  exposure  of  injustices  and  impostures 
prevalent  (if  we  believe  the  reformer),  in  all  European  societies,  but 
a  dramatic  illustration  of  universal  passions  and  emotions,  as  these 
manifest  themselves  under  the  influence  of  traditional  sentiments 
and  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  that  belong  essentially  to  France 

The  French  boiu’geois :  wherein  he  differs  from,  and  as  a  type  oi 
humanity  is  superior  to,  the  English  shopkeeper; — the  French 
jeune  fille  :  and  the  French  sentiment  about  her :  and  wherein  this 
sentiment  explains  her  jealously  and  tenderly  guarded  inferioritv  in 
attractiveness,  intelligence,  and  independence  to  her  English  pro¬ 
totype, — here  are  the  secrets  which  Im  Defterteuse  may  assist  a 
foreign  spectator  to  penetrate.  .  .  . 

We  are  in  the  town  of  Nantes,  in  the  home  of  Forjot,  music  pub¬ 
lisher,  husband,  father,  and  confirmed  bourgeois.  Forjot  also  sives 
concerts;  but  he  himself  is  nothing  of  a  musician  and  would  regard 
music  with  contempt  were  it  not  a  means  of  making  money.  Not 
so  his  wufe.  Gabrielle ;  young,  beautiful,  and  vivacious,  who  has  been 
assured  by  the  director  of  the  local  theatre  that  she  is  possessed  oi 
a  rare  voice.  Gabrielle  sings  at  little  Nantais  concerts  and  is  ad¬ 
mired  and  applauded.  Gabrielle  is  told  that  she  would  triumph  oo 
the  operatic  stage — and  sighs.  She  loves  excitement,  she  longs  for 
fame,  she  is  full  of  dreams  and  ambitions  and  fancies — but  she 
finds  no  sympathiser  in  the  music  publisher,  her  husband,  who,  look¬ 
ing  up  impatiently  from  his  ledgers,  bids  her  pay^  more  attention  to 
her  house,  her  child,  and  “  the  rest.’’ 


Gabrielle  :  “  Qu’entends-tu  par  le  reste  ?  Tn  ne  vas  pas  me  clemnnder  df 
ropier  tes  faotures  ?  ” 

Forjot:  “Mon  Dieu,  je  ne  parle  pas  de  copier  les  factures.  puisqu’il  y  a 
employe  qui  en  est  charge;  mais  je  comprendrais  tres  bien  que  tn  restes  at 
magasin ;  que  tu  regoives  les  clients,  et  qu’un  jour  de  presse.  comme  aujourd’hoi, 
tu  me  donnes  un  coup  de  main  pour  les  ecritures.” 

Gabrielle  :  “  Ne  compte  pas  sur  moi  pour  cela.” 


7t  is  the  old  story :  the  bourgeois  husband  and  the  beautiful,  dis¬ 
satisfied,  ambitious  wife,  who  rebels  at  her  dull  surroundings,  who 
believes  herself  “wasted,”  who  is  tempted  by  a  sympathetic  ad¬ 
mirer:  and  who  falls.  Kametty,  director  of  the  Nantes  Theatre,  is 
Gabrielle ’s  lover.  His  ardent  prayer  that  she  should  accompany 
him  on  one  of  his  tours  and  win  the  fame  that  inevitably  awaits 
her,  rings  constantly  in  her  ears.  She  resists,  chiefly  for  the  sa’iteof 
her  daughter,  Pascaline.  But  the  temptation  to  fly  becomes  irre¬ 
sistible  when,  on  the  night  of  one  of  Forjot ’s  concerts,  audience, 
friends,  her  lover,  and  even  a  popular  composer  from  Paris,  delight, 
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intoxicate,  her  with  tlieir  praise.  Forjot,  however,  stands  aloof :  the 
eulogies  of  the  popular  composer — respectfully  known  as  Le 
.Waitre— exasperate  him. 

L*  MaItre  :  “Madame  Forjot  a  admirablement  chante.  Du  reste,  je  vous  le 
declare ;  je  ne  connais  personne,  vous  entendez,  personne, — et  je  n’oublie  pas 
les  plus  celebres  cantatrices, — je  ne  connais  personne  qui  soit  capable  de  chanter 
cet  air  avec  votre  maitrise.” 

Forjot:  “Oh!  vous  exagerez,  maitre.  Vous  etes  trop  indulgent.” 

Le  MaItre  :  “Je  ne  suis  pas  indulgent.  Madame  est  une  incomparable 
tragedienne  lyrique.  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  Tester  en  province,  madame.  C’est 


In  ecstasies,  is  Gabriellc.  In  the  heavens,  is  Gabrielle.  But  she 
soon  comes  to  earth  again,  when  at  last  she  and  her  husband  find 
themselves  alone.  Forjot  has  returned  to  his  ledgers — is  making  up 
his  accounts.  He  has  not  a  word  to  say  of  his  wife’s  success.  He 
is  entirely  absorbed  in  the  night’s  receipts.  He  counts  under  his 
breath ;  he  rustles  the  pages  of  his  ledgers :  he  is — to  Gabrielle— 
exasperating,  maddening,  intolerable. 

.\nd  the  storm  bursts  when  Gabrielle,  beside  herself  with  rage, 
dashes  one  of  the  ledgers  to  the  ground. 

Now  furious,  now  broken,  now  contemptuous,  now  with  hoarse, 
poignant  emotion,  Forjot  addresses  his  wife. 

He  knows  her  to  be  the  mistress  of  Rametty.  His  illness  of  three 
years  ago  was  due  to  that  humiliating  and  horrible  discovery ;  but 
he  had  thought  that  she  had  sinned  in  a  moment  of  madness  and 
was  repentant ;  and  so  he  resolved  to  pardon  her,  generously,-  without 
even  charging  her  with  her  crime  :  — 


Forjot;  “C’est  apres  avoir  decouvert  ta  trahison  que  j’ai  eu  cette  fievre 
cerebrale  qui  a  failli  te  rendre  tout  a  fait  libre.  D’avoir  vu  la  mort  de  pres, 
tela  m’a  donne  des  idees  que  je  n’aurais  pas  eues  et  que  j’ai  muries  pendant  les 
longues  heures  de  ma  convalescence.  Lorsque  j’ai  ete  retabli,  comme  j’avais 
ete  touche  de  tes  soins,  et  de  ta  douleur,  que  je  continue  a  le  croire,  etait  sincere, 
j’ai  pense  que  tu  n’avais  fait  que  ceder  a  un  egarement,  et  je  t’ai  pardonne 
dans  le  silence  de  mon  coeur.  .  .  .  Oui,  je  sais  bien  que  je  ne  suis  pas  comme 
les  mans  des  romans  que  tu  lis.  Mais  ceux-la  ne  font  rien,  ils  n’ont  pas  le 
souci  de  I’avenir  de  leur  enfant,  ni  les  tracas  d’une  lourde  maison  de  commerce. 
Dans  la  vie  des  gens  comme  moi,  on  ne  tue  pas ;  on  divorce ;  et  je  n’ai  pas  voulu 
faire  de  Pascaline  la  fille  d’une  divorcee,  ni  I’exposer  a  apprendre  plus  tard 
qu’elle  etait  la  fille  d’une  femme  degradee.  C’est  a  cause  d’elle,  que  je  te  mets 
en  demeure  de  choisir  :  ou  tu  redeviendras  I’epouse  et  la  mere  que  tu  dois  etre ; 
on  je  denianderai  le  divorce.  Je  ne  veux  pas  voir,  comme  je  I’ai  vu  tantot, 
Rametty  embrasser  ma  fille,  et  je  ne  veux  pas  que  quelque  petite  camarade  lui 
revMe  un  jour  ou  I’autre  que  sa  mere  est  une  coureuse,  ce  qui  est  la  verite;  et 
son  pere  un  mail  complaisant,  ce  qui  n’est  pas.” 

Gabrielle  -.  “  Eh  bien,  demande  le  divorce.  Adieu !  ” 

F0R.10T  ;  “  Qu’est-ce  que  tu  vas  faire  ?  ” 

Gabrielle  :  “  Partir.” 

Forjot  -.  “  Retlechis  bien  que  tu  dis  adieu  a  la  vie  reguliere.” 

Gabrielle  ;  “  Elle  m’asscmme,  la  vie  reguliere.  Et  comment  pourrais-je  vivre 
a  cote  de  toi,  maintenant  que  je  sais  que  tu  m’as  assez  meprisee  pour  te  taire?” 
Forjot  :  “  Si  tu  restes,  tu  pourras  croire,  a  mon  attitude,  que  j’ai  tout  oublie.” 
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Gabrielle  ;  “  Je  ne  veux  pas  vivre  151  la  vie  d’eternelle  humiliee  qui  serait 
la  mienne  desormais.  .  .  .  Bon  soir.” 

Forjot  :  “  Bon  soir,  tu  m’as  fait  toute  la  peine  que  tu  pouvais  me  faire.” 

But  even  now  the  music  publisher  does  not  believe  that  Gabrielle 
will  desert  him.  Shortly  after  she  has  left  the  room,  his  little 
daughter  enters  and  asks  for  her  mother.  The  servant  is  sent  in 
quest  of  Gabrielle,  but  returns  to  announce  that  she  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.  When  Forjot  realises  that  his  wife  has  left  him,  he  covers 
his  face  with  his  handkerchief  and  trembles  all  over  and  sobs:— 

Pascalixe  (running  up  to  him)  :  “  Pere.  .  .  .  pere.  .  .  .  Qu'est  ce  que  tu 
as?  ” 

For.tot  :  “Bien,  rien.  (He  uncovers  his  face,  which  is  tragic  with  sorrow  and 
stained  with  tears.)  Voila.  .  .  .  Ta  niere  est  partie  pour  un  long  voyage,  men 
enfant.” 

He  does  not  conform  with  the  popularly  conceived  idea  of  the 
bourgeois,  this  Forjot.  But  then  the  popular  idea  of  the  bourgeois, 
arrived  at  usually  from  but  a  cursory  examination,  is  neither  pro¬ 
found  nor  fair.  All  very  well  to  laugh  at  his  appearance,  and  shudder 
at  his  tastes,  and  sneer  at  his  convictions,  and  recoil  in  haste  from 
his  advances;  but  in  him,  as  often  as  not,  are  the  qualities  that  com¬ 
pel  one’s  admiration  for  the  Nantes  music-publisher.  In  memory  of, 
and  out  of  gratitude  for,  earlier,  happier  days,  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  little  Pascaline,  Forjot  has  kept  his  wife’s  secret  for  three 
years.  Chivalrously,  he  has  believed  her  to  have  been  the  victim 
of  influences,  of  fancies.  ].iOyally,  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  save 
her  from  the  fate  that  would  await  her  were  he  to  order  her  out  of 
his  home.  “  My  wife  sings  only  at  charity  concerts,”  he  was  careful 
to  explain.  “  No  lady  in  Nantes  would  sing  at  any  others.”  For 
in  the  bourgeois  world,  one  sniffs  at  public  singers  and  winks  the 
eye  and  whispers.  Such  a  profession  is,  necessarily,  immoral.  And 
so  Forjot  has  preferred  rather  to  bear  with  his  wife’s  faithlessness 
than  to  drive  her  from  his  house  and  into  a  life  of  demoralisation  and 
shame.  Thus  he  argued — hoping,  as  we  have  seen,  until  the 
eleventh  hour  that  Gabrielle  would  remain  the  patronne  of  the 
music-shop  and — the  mother  of  little  Pascaline.  A  generous  pardon, 
a  splendid  loyalty — but  all  in  vain.  Gabrielle  leaves  Nantes  far 
behind  her,  and  with  it,  Pascaline. 

In  a  former  paper  I  spoke  of  the  prodigious  importance  of  the 
child  in  France :  the  child,  the  great  indestructible  bond  between  the 
parents.  Of  course,  exceptions — as  in  Gabrielle  Forjot ’s  case.  But. 
as  we  shall  see,  Gabrielle  seeks  to  recover  Pascaline ;  and  it  is  around 
this  struggle  that  the  vital  interest  of  the  play  centres.  It  is  also 
around  this  struggle,  and  in  the  feelings,  language,  and  conduct  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  that  we  realise  the  different  conditions  of  senti¬ 
ment,  morals,  and  manners  that  characterise  respectively  the  French 
bourgeoisie  and  the  English  middle  class. 

Pascaline  is  the  typical  jeune  fille.  In  the  first  act  she  is  a  child 
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of  thirteen:  thirteen,  Vdgc  ingrate ,  for  at  that  period  the  French 
jeune  fiUe  is  plain.  It  is  considered  right — imperative — that  she 
should  be  plain.  If  she  be  not  so  by  nature  she  is  made  so.  See 
her  in  her  convent  dress;  her  “  Sunday  best  ” — the  one  that  most 

■  successfully  conceals  her  natural  grace — when  jMademoiselle  is  most 
nearly  a  fright.  Pascaline,  for  instance,  first  appears  before  us  shy. 
awkward,  with  her  hair  dragged  back  from  her  forehead  and  falling 
down  her  shoulders  in  depressing  little  plaits ;  and  arrayed  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  white  dress  which  no  English  girl  of  her  age  would  don  without  a 
struggle  and  a  tearful  outburst.  Nevertheless,  the  jeune  fille  is 
adored,  and  she  knows  it.  She  is  strictly,  terribly  surveillee — but 
that,  after  all,  is  a  proof  of  her  importance.  She  must  be  protected 
from  dangers;  so  precious  is  she.  Has  she,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  only 
to  cross  the  street,  the  servant  (I  can  see  the  indignant  glances  and 
hear  the  expressions  of  pity  of  her  English  sisters)  must  be  close  at 

I  her  elbow.  Plenty  and  plenty  of  time  to  wear  fine  dresses  and  make 
the  first  exciting  bow  to  the  world,  and  to  be  surprised,  and  to 
wonder.  Says  the  French  mother,  speaking  from  experience,  “It  is 
j  delicious  to  be  a  jeune  fille.  And  I  tell  my  Yvonne  so,  when  she 
'  grumbles.”  But  Yvonne’s  grumblings  do  not  betray  a  tragic,  desperate 
s  state  of  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Yvonne — in  spite  of  those  dresses 
and  that  constant  strict,  terrible  surveillance — is  delightfully  happy. 

■  .\nd  I  expect  her  first  bow  to  the  world  will  be  made  all  the  more 
i  exciting  by  that  long  rigid  training,  and  that  she  will  don  her  elegant 
^  dresses  with  all  the  more  rapture,  and  that  she  will  find  life  the  more 

brilliant,  exhilarating,  and  extraordinary.  The  parents  preserve  those 
old,  ugly  dresses.  When  Cosette  left  her  convent,  and  discarded 
her  depressing  dress  for  tasteful  finery,  and  did  W'hat  she  pleased  with 

■  her  hair,  and  became  all  of  a  sudden  beautiful — Jean  Valjean  kept 

■  the  dress,  and  often  brought  it  forth  in  secret,  and  looked  upon  it  with 
i  infinite  tenderness  and  emotion.  .  .  . 

But  to  return  to  our  particular  jeune  fille,  Pascaline.  In  the  second 
act,  she  is  seventeen  and  charming.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  hide  from  her  all  dangerous  knowledge,  all  doubts  or  suspicions, 
even,  of  the  existence  of  evil  outside  her  own  experience.  Father, 
governess,  nurse,  family  friends,  and  all  who  approach  her  are  in 
league  to  keep  from  her  the  true  history  of  her  mother’s  desertion. 

I  The  legend,  as  she  hears  it,  is  that  the  brilliant,  captivating  mother 
she  recollects  abandoned  her  home  in  order  to  follow  her  vocation — 
to  become  a  great  and  famous  singer.  And  this  passionately  interests 
Pascaline;  consequently,  she  is  wild  with  excitement  when,  after  a 
lour  years’  absence,  her  mother  claims  the  right  to  see  her  daughter, 
and  obtains  legal  authorisation  to  do  so.  Then,  trouble.  For,  in  the 
meanwhile,  Forjot  has  married  the  excellent,  trustworthy  governess, 

,  Helene ;  chiefly  because  she  was  so  devoted  to  the  little  Pascaline  and 
;  would  make  her  a  second  mother.  Pascaline  at  thirteen — dazzled 
;  and  over-awed  by  the  brilliant  Gabrielle — had  treated  the  kind  and 
i  homely  governess  as  a  confidante ;  but  at  seventeen — flattered,  fas- 
^  cinated,  and  caressed  by  Gabrielle, — she  sees  in  Helene  only  the 
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stranger  who  has  usurped  her  mother’s  place.  And  the  secret  i 
struggle  begins  that  is  again  to  disturb  poor  Forjot’s  domestic  neace  ■ 
the  struggle  of  Helene  to  recover  by  attention  and  kindness,  and  then  1 
by  tender  and  indignant  reproaches,  the  affection  of  the  child  she  has  ^ 
loved  as  her  own ;  and  the  struggle  of  Pascaline  to  resist  those  atten-  1 
tions  and  appeals  to  her  feelings,  and  to  remain  true  to  her  brilliant  I 
mother.  The  knot  in  the  entangled  situation  is  that  Pascaline  must  f 
not  be  allowed  to  understand  the  truth ;  and  that,  misunderstanding  I 
it,  she  cannot  without  disloyalty  to  Gabrielle  endure  to  recognise  as  I 
mistress  of  her  father’s  home  the  interloper,  Helene.  I 

So,  Pascaline  is  all  for  Gabrielle ;  and  after  her  first  interview  with  I 
her,  returns  still  more  enthusiastic  and  fascinated.  Alas,  Gabrielle’s  I 
voice  has  failed.  She  now  conducts  a  theatrical  agency.  But  she 
is  not  happy,  Pascaline  declares:  — 

Pascaline  :  “  Ah,  ma  pauvre  Marion !  Penser  qu’elle  est  revenue,  et  qu’elle 
n’a  pas  le  droit  d’entrer  ici,  et  qu’une  autre  s’y  est  installee.  Si  tu  savais  comme 
inaman,  si  gaie  d’ordinaire,  etait  triste  en  me  quittant !  Et  c’est  si  naturel. 
Toute  seule  la-bas,  a  Auteuil,  dans  un  petit  pavilion,  on  rue  des  Martyrs  a  son 
bureau,  deux  pieces  etroites,  sans  lumiere,  sans  air.”  (Pascaline  speaks  of  her 
mother  being,  “  toute  seule,  la-bas.”  She  is  seventeen — still  a  jeiine  filh—mi 
so,  of  course,  has  not  set  eyes  upon  Rametty,  Gabrielle’s  lover.  Were  he 
accidentally  to  appear  in  her  presence  he  would  be  a  mere  visitor.) 

Marion  (Pascaline’s  old  nurse)  :  “Dans  son  bureau?” 

Pascaline  :  “  Oui,  tu  sais  que  depuis  quelque  temps,  manian  ne  peut  plus 
chanter.  ...  a  cause  du  chagrin  qu’elle  a  eu.  .  .  .  N’est-ce  pas,  toujours 
pleurer,  ^a  n’est  pas  bon.  Alors  elle  est  directrice  d’une  entreprise  de  tournees 
theatrales.  .  .  .  Ah,  je  ne  suis  plus  un  enfant;  j’ai  dix-sept  ans,  et  j’ai  le  droit 
d’etre  renseignee,  et  je  sais  pourquoi,  papa  I’a  renvoyee.” 

Marion  :  “  Ta  mere  t’a  dit  ?  ” 

Pascaline  :  “  Oui.  Papa  ne  voulait  pas  qu’elle  chantat  nulle  part.  Alois 
tu  comprends,  maman  qui  avait  une  voix  admirable  et  une  vocation  irre¬ 
sistible.  ...” 

And  again  comes  the  legend  that  Gabrielle  left  her  husband  solely 
and  only  because  he  would  not  allow  her  to  win  the  fame  that  was 
awaiting  her.  And  with  tremendous  worldly  wisdom,  Pascaline 
concludes :  — 

“C’est  ainsi  que  la  brouille  se  met  dans  les  menages.” 

Marion,  the  nurse,  discloses  nothing.  Nor  does  Forjot  or  H4kne 
ever  hint  at  what  actually  happened.  Helene’s  reticence,  indeed,  is 
lieroic.  The  scenes  between  her  and  Pascaline  become  more  fre¬ 
quent,  more  and  more  bitter.  Often,  Pascaline  defies  her  to  say  any¬ 
thing  against  her  mother:  — 

Pascaline  :  “  Je  sais  les  causes  du  divorce  et  je  vais  vous  prouver  que  je  les 
sais,  puisque  vous  brulez  d’envie  de  me  les  reveler,  maman  voulait,  malgre 
mon  pere,  suivre  sa  vocation  artistique;  de  plus,  elle  etait  prodigue.  Et  apres. 
.S’il  y  a  autre  chose,  je  vous  somme  de  me  le  dire.  Y  a-t-il  autre  chose?” 

Helene  (avoiding  Pascaline’s  searching  gaze)  :  “  II  n’y  a  rien,  en  effet. 

Pascaline  (triumphantly)  :  “  Allons  done !  Vous  etes  bien  forcee  de  le 
reconnaitre.” 

Helene  :  “  Non,  pas  autre  chose.” 
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>  However,  one  little  awakening,  one  little  shock.  In  the  third  act, 
r  Pasealine  visits  the  theatrical  agency,  sees  the  tawdriness  of  the 
.  place,  hears  noisy  laughter,  and  is  even  addressed  at  length  by  a 
=  shabby  old  comedian — a  veritable  cabotin — who  mistakes  her  for  an 
!  ingenue,  in  quest  of  an  engagement.  The  comedian  is  delightful, 
i  He  might  have  stepped  straight  on  to  the  Odeon  stage  from  one  of 
:  those  dim  little  cafes  haunted  by  broken-down  actors  in  the  neighbour- 
i  hood  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  He  appals  Pascaline  with  his  grins, 
nrimaces.  and  familiarity.  Pascaline ’s  silence  he  attributes  to  worry. 

I  .\nd  he  seeks  to  console  her  by  declaring  that  one  must  always  be 
s  gay,  always  be  smiling,  even  if  one  has  eaten  nothing  all  day  and 
I  the  landlord  has  threatened  to  turn  one  out  into  the  street.  He  calls 
I  her  mon  petit  enfant,  and  won  petit  chat,  and  he  tutoies  her. 
i  Pure,  irresistible  comedy !  The  scene  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full, 
i  but  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  denouement. 

\  It  is  close.  Life  at  the  Nantais  publisher’s  has  become  intolerable. 

I  Constant  strife;  day  after  day,  scenes  between  Pascaline  and  her 
step-mother.  And,  at  last,  Helene  decides  on  a  daring  step;  to  visit 
Gabrielle,  tell  her  of  Forjot's  unhappiness,  implore  her  to  interfere 
no  longer  between  father  and  daughter.  But  she  fails  to  move 
Gabrielle,  who  is  cold  and  impertinent;  and  then,  believing  that  if 
she  herself  disappeared,  Pascalfne  would  be  entirely  restored  to 
Forjot,  Helene  determines  to  leave  Nantes  and  resume  her  dull 
career  of  governess.  And  this  determination  bcomes  all  the  stronger 
when  she  learns  that  Pascaline  has  fled  Nantes  and  taken  refuge 
with  her  mother.  Poor  Forjot  has  aged  and  withered  when  next  we 
see  him.  Pascaline ’s  flight  has  been  a  bitter  blow.  But  the  music- 
publisher  will  not  hear  of  Helene’s  sacrifice,  and  is  passionately 
bidding  her  remain,  when  Gabrielle  is  announced.  Emotionally, 
Helene  leaves  the  room.  And  Gabrielle  and  Forjot  find  themselves 
face  to  face  again. 

In  the  great  scene  that  follows,  Gabrielle  begins  by  saying  thqt  as 
Helene  has  determined  to  leave  Nantes  she  (Gabrielle)  no  longer 
wishes  to  keep  Pascaline  away  from  her  father  and  has  brought  her 
borne.  Forjot  declares  that  Helene  shall  not  be  sacrificed,  w'hereat 
Gabrielle  proclaims  her  intention  of  keeping  Pascaline.  And  here, 
again,  we  see  the  fine  side  of  the  bourgeois.  Simply,  but  earnestly, 
Forjot  addresses  his  first  wife,  and  with  self-restraint  that  would  be 
beyond  the  command  of  his  prototype,  the  English  shopkeeper:  — 

Forgot:  “Gabrielle.  .  .  .  rappelle-toi.  C’est  toi  qui  e.st  la  cause  de  tout. 

II  n’a  tenu  qu’a  toi  de  rester,  de  ne  jamais  te  separer  de  ton  enfant.  .)e  ne 

te  rendais  pas  la  vie  nialheureuse.  Je  t’ainiais  et  tu  sais  bien  que  je  t’aurais 

oardonnee.  Je  t’ai  suppliee  de  rester  :  tu  n’as  pas  voulu.  Que  ue  mal  tu  as 

lilt  parce  que  tu  as  obei  a  un  caprice !  Tout  a  I’heure,  je  I’ai  bien  vu,  tu 
liMitiiis  a  me  reconnaitre,  tellenient,  j’ai  vieilli.  Je  ne  t’ai  rien  fait,  moi. 

Helene  ne  t’a  rien  fait.  .  .  .  Mais  non,  elle  me  t’a  rien  fait.  Et  e'est  nous 

III  sommes  punis !  C’est  parce  que  tu  as  jadis  ete  coupable,  que  nous  allons, 
toils,  nous  trouver  dans  la  detresse  et  la  solitude.  Apres  avoir  eiupoisonne  ma 
ne,  tu  veux  done  hater  ma  mort  ?  ” 
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G.\brieli,e  :  “  Tu  sais  bien  que  je  regrette  de  t’avoir  fait  souffrir.” 

Forjot  ;  “11  y  a  des  gens  qui,  sans  instruire  notre  enfant  des  causes  ds 
ton  depart,  n’aurnient  pas,  comnie  nous,  invente  des  excuses  a  ta  desertion.” 
Gabrielle  ;  “  Oui,  je  sais.  Tu  as  ete  tres  bon.  Je  t’en  remercie.” 

Forjot  :  “  Je  n’ai  pas  et6  le  seul.  Helene  t’a  toujours  respectee;  elle  a  appris 
a  Pascaline  a  t’aimer.  Cela  devrait  te  toucher,  il  me  semble.  .  .  .  Rends-noDs 
mon  enfant.  Voyons,  tu  as  oriente  ta  vie  dans  une  voie  nouvelle,  tu  es  difierent* 
de  nous.  Je  ne  sais  pas  bien  expliquer  cela  et  j’ai  de  la  peine,  a  te  le  faire 
comprendre  parce  que  je  ne  veux  pas  dire  des  mots  qui  t'irriteraient,  tout  eu 
exprimant  la  verite.  .  .  .” 

Always  generous  is  Forjot.  Not  a  harsh,  brutal  word  does  he  hurl 
at  his  wife.  Indeed,  he  promises  her  that  Pascaline  shall  continue  to 
visit  her  as  often  as  she  pleases,  if  Gabrielle,  on  her  side,  will  but 
promise  not  to  poison  Pascaline's  mind  against  him  and  his  wife. 
Gabrielle  is  touched.  Rising,  she  opens  the  door  and  brings  b 
Pascaline.  And  Pascaline,  seeing  poor  Forjot’s  an.xious,  troubled 
face,  runs  up  to  him. 

Pa-scaline  :  “  Pere,  pere.  .  .  .  Conseille-moi,  je  suis  tout  desorientee,  touts 
perdue.  Une  voix  en  moi  me  dit  que  je  ne  fais  pas  ce  que  je  dois  faire,  mais 
je  ne  sais  plus,  je  ne  sais  plus.” 

For.iot  :  “  11  depend  de  toi,  ma  petite  fille,  que  je  finisse  ma  vie  dans  la  plot 
grande  ndseve  ou  dans  la  paix.  Tu  peux  me  donner  le  bonheur  des  jours  qui  me 
restent  a  vivre.  Pour  cela,  il  faut  que  tu  reviennes  avec  nous  et  que  h 
t’appliques  a  traiter  Helene  avec  le  respect  et  la  reconnaissance  que  tu  lui  doii. 
Dans  le  desespoir  oil  elle  est  de  n’avoir  pu  te  conqucrir,  elle  veut  partir,  elk 
veut  reprendre  sa  vie  douloureuse  et  incertaine  d’lnstitutrice,  elle  va  se  rejeter 
dans  I’inconnu,  dans  I’incertitude.  C’est  moi  qui  fais  appel  a  ta  pitie  pour  elle 
et  pour  moi.” 

Pascaline:  “Ah!  si  je  pouvais  I’aimer  sans  etre  coupable  a  I’egard  de 
maman !  ” 

Gabrielle  (emotionally)  :  “  Tu  le  peux.  .  .  .  Oui,  ma  fille.  Je  ne  suis  pas 
la  mere  que  tu  crois.  Depuis  que  je  t’ai  quittee,  je  me  suis  cree  une  vie 
nouvelle,  des  habitudes,  des  affections.  .  .  .  Pascaline,  je  vais  me  remarier.” 

Always  emotionally,  Gabrielle  tells  how  she  once  had  two  paths  to 
choose  and  that  she  chose  the  wrong  one.  But  Pascaline  intemipts 
her  with  a  cry  of  “  What  a  calumny  !  ”  and  vows  that  her  mother  has 
never  done  wrong,  and  that  she  knows  that  for  certain,  as  Hekne 
herself  has  often  told  her  so. 
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Gabrielle  :  “  Eh  bien,  va  embrasser  Helene  pour  cela.  Je  te  le  demands,  k 
vous  la  confie,  Helene.” 

And  so  the  end :  not  heroic  in  accordance  with  the  English  poetic 
sentiment,  demanding  that  Gabrielle  should  pass  out  sorrowing  and 
penitent;  convicted  in  her  child’s  eyes,  who  flies  for  safety  to  the 
virtuous  bosom  of  Helfene;  but  a  Vaimable,  in  accordance  with 
the  French  sentiment  expressed  by  Forjot — “  Mon  enfant,  si  Ion 
n’avait  pas  d ’indulgence  les  uns  pour  les  autres,  la  vie  des  plus  braves 
gens  ne  serait  pas  possible.”  But  what  comes  of  it  all?  No  argu¬ 
ment  for  or  against  divorce:  no  attack  upon,  no  justification  of.  the 
French  method  of  educating  the  jevne  fille.  But  a  picture  of  the  feel- 
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ings  and  emotions  bound  up  with  that  method;  and  a  picture  also 
of  the  generous  reasonableness,  sense  of  justice,  and  human  kindness 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  French  character, — and  that  may  to  some 
extent  compensate  for  a  lack  of  the  absolutely  sincere  and  un¬ 
adulterated  love  of  decency  and  respectability  for  their  own  sakes 
that  are  our  own  distinguishing  characteristics. 


A  change  of  scene :  from  the  Odeon  and  tranquil  Senateland  to 
the  brilliant  and  vast  National  Theatre,  to  a  cheerful  villa  at  Trou- 
ville,  and  a  family  circle  haunted  with  nothing  worse  than  echoes 
from  the  scrapes  of  Notre  Jeunessc.  The  bonhomie  of  M.  Capus 
represents  a  life  philosophy  as  well  as  a  dramatic  method ;  that  might 
not  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  British  institutions,  but  that  used 
among  French  social  conditions,  demonstrates  how  neglect  of  logic, 
and  force  of  good  feeling,  may  help  an  intelligent  and  a  humane 
people  to  render  faulty  systems  habitable ;  and  to  make  good  nature 
serve  as  a  substitute  for,  and  even  as  a  corrective  of,  the  heroic 
virtues. 

The  characters  of  Notre  Jeunessc  are  essentially  French. 

Take  Chartier,  for  example,  the  bonhommc  philosophe  par  excel¬ 
lence:  Chartier,  at  forty  j’^ears  of  age,  amused  by  his  own  past; 
tranquil  as  to  the  future  ;  well-satisfied  in  the  present  to  make  the  best 
of  his  life  upon  a  moderate  income  (the  quarter  of  a  once  considerable 
fortune)  considerately  left  to  him  by  his  mistress,  the  poetic  Per- 
I  venche,  who,  after  she  had  cost  him  one  million  and  a  half,  broke  off 
their  liaison,  in  the  amiable  and  reasonable  fashion  related  by  the 
forsaken  one  himself. 

Chartier:  “Elle  m’a  dit  un  soir,  ‘Mon  cheri,  j’ai  pris  mes  ren.seignements. 

Tu  m’as  donne  les  trois  quarts  de  ta  fortune,  c’est  tout  ce  qu’une  femme  peut 
demander  a  un  galant  homme.  J’en  ai  assez.  J’ai  trouve  quelqu’un  qui  m’aime  et 
je  me  marie  avec  lui.’  .  .  .  Elle  a  epouse  un  employe  du  Louvre.  C’est  un 
Ires  bon  menage.” 

Take  Laure  de  Roine,  Chartier’s  sister,  the  good  genius  of  the  play 
—bonhomie,  not  only  personified,  but  idealised;  invested  with  all  the 
liveliness  and  fascination  that  belong  to  delightful  French  woman¬ 
hood.  Laure,  some  years  older  than  her  brother,  left  a  widow,  also 
with  a  quarter  of  her  handsome  wedding  portion,  remaining  through 
the  opportune  decease,  in  the  very  hour  when  he  seemed  bent  upon 

i  ruining  her  after  himself,  of  a  husband  given  to  gambling  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

Chartier  :  “  A  ce  moment-la,  il  est  mort  d’une  vague  maladie  d’homme  du 
monde.  Ma  soeur  se  trouvait  veuve  a  pres  de  quarante  ans,  moi  je  me  trouvais 
s*ul,  et  sans  aucun  desir  de  rencontrer  une  .seconde  Pervenche.  Nous  mimes  en 
fommun  ce  qui  nous  restait  de  nos  deux  fortunes ;  et  depui-s  dix  ans,  nous 
habitons  ensemble.  Ma  soeur  est  une  de  ces  creatures  de  sante  et  de  devouement 
pour  qui  I’egoisme  des  hommes  semble  avoir  ete  invente.  Quand  je  suis  malade, 
die  me  soigne,  et  elle,  elle  se  porte  toujours  bien.” 

Take  Briant  pere  :  “  1 ’esprit  sup^rieur  ”  in  his  own  esteem  and  that 
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of  his  admiring  son,  Lucien :  “  I’homme  insupportable,  autoritaire 
aigri,  ironique,  avec  une  ironie  qui  vous  porte  sur  les  nerfs,”  in  the 
opinion  of  his  son’s  wife,  Helene.  Briant  pere,  the  admirably  drawn 
type  of  the  correct,  self-complacent,  elderly  anti-llepublican ;  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  degeneracy  of  France,  of  the  decadence  of  the  new 
generation,  and  entirely  persuaded  that  trade,  morality,  and  the 
family  life  are  all  going  to  pieces. 

M.  Briant;  “Qu’est-ce  qu’un  menage  aujourd’hui?  Quelque  chose  de  fragil« 
et  de  provisoire.  Autrefois,  on  epousait  une  femme,  et  puis  on  ne  s’en  occupait 
plus.  On  savait  que  c’etait  pour  la  vie,  on  etait  tranquille.  .  .  .  Lucien  est 
fort  honnete  homme,  mais  il  n’a  pas  la  nioindre  energie.  C’est  d’ailleurs  une 
des  niarques  de  notre  epoque,  qu’il  n’y  ait  plus  que  les  coquins  qui  aient  de  la 
volonte.  .  .  .  Nous  verrons  des  choses  fort  curieuses  d’ici  il  y  a  quelque  temps.” 


i 


Take  Lucien  Briant,  who,  chiefly  because  he  is  too  dutiful,  too 
convinced  that  his  sardonic  father  is  a  superior  spirit,  has  become  i 
timorous  and  despondent,  afraid  of  everything :  as  his  wife  explains, 

■■  sans  joie,  sans  energie,  et  qui  n’a  jamais  le  courage  de  rire  et  d’^re 
un  homme.”  Yet  who,  nevertheless,  by  the  reviving  force  of  the  . 
memories  of  the  time  when  he  had  “  the  courage  to  laugh,”  does,  in  1 
the  end,  become  man  enough  to  liberate  himself  from  the  paternal  I 
influence,  by  the  joyous  method  of  carrying  out  literally  the  counsels  i 
given  him  with  biting  irony.  1 


Locikn  :  “  Mon  pcre,  .  .  .  si  tu  I’avais  entendu  tout  a  I’heure  devant  Chartier 
—  il  a  etc  extraordinaire.  Tu  sais  qu'il  parle  souvent  avec  une  espece  d'ironie 
.  .  .  comment  dirai-je  .  .  .  d’ironie  .  .  .” 

Hei.f.ne  :  •‘A‘,a9ante.” 

Lucien  :  ‘‘  Non.  non,  pas  aga9ante,  .  .  .  superieure,  mais  blessante  quelquefcis. 
Enfin.  il  s’amusait  a  me  faire  d’ironiques  pronostics  sur  I’avenir,  il  me  voyait 
dej.T  ii'osant  pas  rentrer  chez  inoi,  .  .  .  vendant  nion  usine  a  Seiquy,  .  .  . 
oui,  oiii,  .  .  .  sans  compter  qu’il  ne  faudrait  pas  me  pousser  l)eaiicoiip  pour  la 
vendre  a  Serqiiy,  mon  usine.  Il  m’en  offre  un  prix  que  je  ne  retrouverai  jamais. 
...  Et  puis,  ma  cherie.  sais-tu  que  depuis  vingt  ans.  je  n’ai  pas  pris  un  joat 
de  repos  et  que  je  travaille  quinze  heures  par  jour?” 

Helene  ;  “  Je  ne  te  le  fais  pas  dire.” 

Lucien  :  “Sais-tu  que  je  suis  las.  tres  las?” 

Helene:  “Lucien,  mon  ami.  c’est  la  premiere  bonne  idee  que  te  donne  ton 
pere.  Nous  vivrons  precieiisement  les  quelques  annees  de  sante  et  de  force  qui 
nous  restent,  et  alors,  nous  arriverons  avec  moins  d’angoisse  a  I’age  de  la  resicna- 
tion.” 

Lucien  :  “  Oui,  oui,  .  .  .  voila  ce  qu’il  faut  faire,  ma  cherie.” 


.And  finally,  take  Helene,  the  charming,  high-spirited  Madame 
Briant,  in  active  revolt  against  the  insupportable  father-in-law  and 
the  despondent  husband;  and  take  her  too  half-playful,  half-serious, 
exposing  her  own  case  in  confidence  to  Laure  de  Koine. 


Helene  :  “  Comme  j’essaye  de  reagir,  comme  je  ni’applique  a  montrer  de  la 
confiance  et  de  la  bonne  humeur,  ils  me  traitent  tons  les  deux,  le  pere  et  le  fils 
de  personne  legere  et  artificielle.  Ajoutez  a  cela  I’absence  d’enfants,  le  milieu  ^ 
de  province,  la  surveillance,  la  medisance  et  la  vanite ;  et  essayez.  si  vous  pouvez  , 
de  vous  faire  une  idee  de  mon  etat  d’esprit,  sans  compter  que  je  suis  one  I 
honnete  femme,  et  que  je  commence  a  m’en  apercevoir.  .  ; 
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LAmE ;  “  Et  quand  une  femme  commence  a  remarqiier  qu’elle  est  honnete.  .  . 
H4lese:  “C’est  tres  grave.” 


Or,  take  especially  Helene’s  eloquent  appeal  to  Lucien  for  his  own 
liberation  from  his  father,  and  her  own  defence  against  the  perils  of 
ennui  by  the  generous  method  of  her  own  adoption  of  the  natural  child 
born  to  her  husband  in  the  days  of  his  jeuncsse. 


Helene  ;  “  Si  tu  es  mon  niari,  mon  ami.  ma  grande  affection,  tu  ne  peux  pas 
elre  mon  conipagnon  de  chaque  instant,  mon  caniarade,  et  le  confident  qu'il 
me  faiidrait  pendant  les  henres  vides  et  inqiiietes.  Tu  n’as  pas  le  temps,  c’est 
bien  nature!.  Et  ces  heures  sont  dures  a  passer,  va,  je  te  le  jure.  Quelles 
longues  et  dangereuses  solitudes  une  femme  traverse  parfois,  meme  dans  un 
menage  comme  le  notre,  .  .  .  et  quelles  luttes  centre  sa  propre  imagination, 
centre  toutes  les  deceptions,  petites  ou  grandes,  niais  fatales  de  la  vie.  Com- 
prend.s  le.  Lucien,  comprends-le.  Eh,  bien,  ce  compagnon  qui  me  manque,  il  est 
ia-e’est  ta  fille.  Je  ne  suis  pas  mere,  que  j’aie  au  moins  I’illusion  niateinelle. 
Tu  n’as  pas  pu  me  donner  un  enfant,  prete  ni'en  un  !  ” 

All  these  personages  explain  themselves  to  us,  and  claim  us,  by 
reason  of  their  vivid  humanity,  as  intimate  acquaintances,  in  the 
play.  Yet  not  one  of  them  has  his  or  her  exact  counterpart  in  English 
society,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  choice  qualities  and  enter¬ 
taining  defects  not  only  belong  to  the  F'rench  temperament,  but  are 
the  result  of  manners,  conventions,  prejudices,  and  sentiments  that 
do  not  enter  into  our  actual  experiences ;  although  we  are  in  a  position 
to  judge,  or  at  any  rate  correctly  to  appreciate  them,  when  we  have 
studied  them  in  this  dramatic  picture.  ... 

And  now  for  the  situation  of  the  play.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  it  is  also  essentially  French  :  what  the  orthodox  English 
critic  would  probably  describe  as  “  disagreeable  ”  and  “  painful.” 
But  with  that,  neither  M.  Capus,  nor  ourselves,  are  concerned.  Our 
playwright,  true  to  the  canons  of  his  art,  has  aimed  at  no  more 
than  selecting  an  episode  from  la  vie  vivante,  and  revealing  it  in  its 
most  vital  and  human  moments,  and  the  episode  he  has  chosen 
is  one  that  has  its  counterpart,  year  in,  year  out,  in  the  gay,  irre¬ 
sponsible  land  peopled  by  the  jeunesse  of  Paris  and  the  provinces. 
“Notre  Jeunesse  ” — that  period,  in  France  particularly,  of  extrava¬ 
gances  and  follies;  ‘‘  Notre  Jeunesse  ” — those  years  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  when  irregularity  of  conduct  does  not  appear  reprehensible 
even  to  the  parental  eye.  “  C’est  de  leur  age,”  says  the  bourgeois, 
indulgently,  thinking  no  doubt  of  his  own  jeunesse,  when  he  meets 
a  band  of  students  rejoicing  riotously  in  their  corduroy  clothes,  long 
lowing  capes,  and  amazing  hats.  And  such  wild  figures  were 
Chartier  and  Lucien  Briant  some  twenty  years  before  we  meet  them ; 
and  it  is  of  those  days  that  they  are  speaking  when  M.  Capus  intro¬ 
duces  them  to  his  audience  in  the  Chartier  Villa  at  Trouville. 
Chartier,  of  course,  is  in  excellent  spirits.  But  Lucien  is  nervous 
and  despondent;  and  becomes  still  more  troubled  when  his  friend 
f^minds  him  of  his  liaison  with  Leontine  Gilard,  a  charming  and 
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light-hearted  young  woman  who  kept  a  little  stationer’s  shop  in  fh 
Latin  Quarter.  ^ 

Lucien  (with  emotion)  :  “Lonlon?” 

Chartier  :  “  C’est  9a,  Lonlon.  Je  vois  encore  une  figure  toute  blonde  de 
mains  tres  jolies.  Vous  faisiez  un  gentil  couple  tous  les  deu.'c.  Voila  pou’rtam 
UB  souvenir  qui  n’est  pas  desagreable.”  ^ 

Luciex  :  “  Ah,  mon  ami !  11  taut  connaitre  la  fin  de  ces  aventures  la.” 
Chartier  :  “  Qa  n’a  done  pas  fini  naturellement  ?  ” 

Lucien  ;  “  Qu’appelles-tu  naturellement  ?  ” 

Chartier  :  “  Tu  as  quitte  le  quartier  latin ;  tu  as  fait  un  beau  cadeau  a 
Lonlon.  Elle  a  pris  un  autre  amant;  et  aujourd’hui,  si  vous  vous  rencontriez 
dans  la  rue,  vous  ne  vous  reconnaitrez  pas.  Voila  ce  que  j’appelle  une  fin 
naturelle.” 

Lucien  :  “  Oui,  c’est  ainsi  que  les  choses  se  seraient  passees  avec  toi,  ou  avec 
n’importe  qui.  Mais  avec  moi !  Ah,  mon  ami,  si  je  te  racontais  cette  histoire:” 

But — Chartier  is  to  learn  the  end  of  his  old  friend’s  adventures 
from  other  lips. 

His  sister  tells  him  that  during  his  absence  from  the  villa  he  has 
had  a  visitor — “  une  jeune  fille,  fort  jolie,  fort  convenable.”  And 
when  the  visitor  returns  the  kindly  Chartier  receives  a  shock.  She 
is — Lucienne!  In  other  words  she  is — although  fort  jolie,  fort 
convenable,  and  in  every  way  charming — the  visible  and  redoubtable 
proof  of  the  unlucky  Lucien ’s  theory  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  him, 
as  to  others,  to  bury  under  the  pleasant  flowers  of  sentiment  the 
faults  of  his  owti  youth.  Still,  it  is  not  Lucienne ’s  design  to  see  her 
father.  Poor  Lonlon,  on  her  death-bed,  told  her  that  he  had  be¬ 
haved  generously,  even  told  her  that  (as  Chartier  observes)  the 
liaison  had  had  a  “  natural  end.”  Such  liaisons,  not  deemed  repre¬ 
hensible  in  time  of  jcuncsse,  terminate  with  the  student’s  irre¬ 
sponsible  career;  and  the  ‘‘  beau  cadeau  ”  tendered,  the  episode  is 
closed.  So,  even  Lucienne  herself  recognises  that  she  has  no  claim 
upon  her  father.  .And  her  visit  to  Trouville  has  only  been  made  with 
the  idea  of  asking  Chartier  (who  was  a  good  friend  to  Lonlon)  to 
find  her  some  means  of  honestly  earning  her  livelihood.  He  is  alone, 
and  the  few  economies  left  by  Lonlon  are  almost  gone.  Thus  it  iS 
imperative  that  she  find  a  situation  of  some  kind  or  another  without 
delay.  And  the  excellent  Chartier,  touched  to  the  heart,  promises 
to  do  his  best  for  her;  and  emotionally  he  repeats — ‘‘ Je  vous  en 
trouverai  une.  Je  demanderai  a  des  dames  de  ma  connaissance. 
Oui,  oui,  je  trouverai,  je  vous  le  promets.” 

However,  Chartier  has  no  secrets  from  his  sister.  .Although  he 
is  quite  persuaded  that  the  correct  way  of  meeting  the  situation  is  to 
find  Lucienne  a  nice,  comfortable  place,  and  that  there  is  no  just 
reason  to  incommode  and  terrify  the  nervous  Lucien,  by  informing 
him  of  his  daughter’s  appearance,  he  nevertheless  decides  to  consult 
the  warm-hearted  liaure.  To  her  he  unfolds  his  discreet,  comfort¬ 
able  plans.  Lucienne  shall  be  companion  to  a  lady  who  travels. 
She  will  thus  see  many  countries  and  earn  a  pleasant  little 
and,  in  short,  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  But  Laure,  the  good 
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uenius,  looks  upon  the  matter  in  quite  another  light.  Lucienne’s 
loneliness  has  touched  her  deeply,  and  she  is  determined  that  her 
destiny  shall  be  a  brighter  one  than  that  mapped  out  by  her  brother. 
.%  does  she  lose  any  time.  It  is  her  prompt  action  that  reveals  not 
only  to  Lucien,  but  to  Lucien’s  wife  and  father,  the  whole  dramatic 
situation. 

Lacre  (to  Chartier)  :  “  Ce  qii’il  fallait  faire,  je  vais  te  le  dire,  nioi,  ce  qu’il 
fallait  I'aire.  J1  lallail  prendre  Lucien  a  part  et,  sans  t’inquieter  des  consequences, 
le  Diettre  au  courant  de  ce  qui  est.  II  fallait  le  mettre  en  face  de  son  devoir. 
Et,  comine,  au  fond,  et  inalgre  tout,  c’est  un  honnete  honinie,  et  que  les  pires 
actions  ne  vous  empkhent  pas  toujours,  vous  autres,  d’etre  bon.s,  il  aurait 
peut  etre  trouve  une  solution  plus  heureuse  et  plus  consolante  que  de  laisser  sa 
fille  dans  la  detresse.  Voila  ce  qu’il  fallait  faire.  Et,  en  voyant  que  tu  ne  le 
waie  jxtf,  voila  re  que  j’ai  fait." 

Chariier  :  “Hein,  quoi?  Tu  as  vu  Lucien?” 

Lauke  :  “11  y  a  un  instant,  apres  dejeuner.  .  .  .” 

Chartier  ;  “  C'est  insense  ce  que  tu  as  fait  la.  II  a  dii  etre  absourcH  de  ce 
coup-la,  le  nialheiireux.” 

Lacre  :  “  11  est  devenu  tout  pale.  Puis  il  s’est  precipite  chez  son  pere.  .  .  . 
Que  risque-t-il,  lui  ?  Quelques  heures  d’ennui,  d’inquietude.  de  remords  nieme. 
Et  apres?  Il  n'aura  que  ce  qu’il  merite.  Lucienne,  elle,  a  une  exi.stence  entiere 
aremplir,  existence  qu’un  monsieur  lui  a  conferee  dans  une  minute  de  distraction. 
Eh  bien,  c'est  elle  qui  ni’interesse  et  non  lui.  Tu  me  repondras  que  je  me  mele 
iece  qui  ne  me  regarue  pas.  .  .  .” 

Chartier:  “J'allais  te  le  repondre,  precisement.” 

Lacre:  “.\lors,  je  te  dirai,  moi,  que,  si  Ton  ne  se  melait  jamais  que  de  ce  qui 
lous  regarde,  on  n’acconiplirait  que  des  actes  mediocres  et  egoistes.” 

.\nd  Lucien ;  how  does  he  take  the  fateful  news  ?  All  lamentations 
is  he  when  he  bursts  into  the  room  after  his  interview  with  his 
father.  Together,  they  have  arranged  that  Lucienne  shall  be  allowed 
a  pension,  but  that  she  must  return  immediately  to  the  village  where 
she  spent  her  childhood. 

Lccien  :  “Ah,  mon  ami!  .  .  .  Mais  crois-tu !  .  .  .  Quelle  fatalite !  .  .  . 
C'est  un  drame  pour  moi,  pour  ma  conscience !  Enfin,  occupons-nous  du  present 
et  de  ce  qui  est  possible.  Tu  lui  diras,  a  Lucienne,  qu’elle  n’aura  plus  dorenavant 
de  s’occuper  de  son  avenir.  .  .  .” 

Chartier  :  “  Bien,  tres  bien.” 

Lcciex  ;  “  Mais  a  une  condition ;  oh,  une  condition  expresse.  C’est  qu’elle 
retournera  tout  de  suite  dans  ce  village,  pres  de  Limoges.  Elle  y  a,ve(,u  jusqu’a 
present,  elle  y  vivra  bien  encore.  Je  lui  enverrai  chaque  mois,  et  je  lui 
garantirai  au  cas  ou  je  viendrais  a  mourir,  une  pension  viagere  qui  sera  suHisante. 
Alors,  tu  trouves  que  je  ne  me  conduis  pas  trop  mal  ?  Et  vous.  madame,  trouvez- 
Tous  que  je  me  conduise  mal  ?  ” 

Lacre:  “Non..  .  .  non.  .  .  .  pas  trop.” 

Lcciex  :  “Ah!  vous  me  reconfortez  un  peu.  .  .  .  Quel  desarroi !  Ah  5  si 
jamais  j’ai  un  fils,  je  tacherai  qu’il  profite  de  mon  experience.” 

And  Briant  pere,  the  sardonic,  the  ironical: — what  has  he  to  say 
of  the  stirring  tidings '}  The  occasion  gives  him  the  opportunity  to 
hold  forth  against  the  ridiculous  enthusiasms  and  impulses  of  the 
men  and  women — particularly  the  women — of  the  present  age. 

M.  Rkiaxt  :  “  Il  suffit  aujourd’hui — et  je  le  constate  sans  en  Hre  le  moins  du 
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monde  trouble,  croyez-le  bien — il  suflSt  qu’un  enfant  soit  nature!  pour  se  voir  I’obi 
de  la  sympathie  generale,  comme  il  suffit  qu’une  femme  ne  soit  pas  legitime  poar 
etre  immediatement  entouree  du  respect  universel.  Que  les  femmes  et  les  enfants 
legitimes  ne  se  le  dissimulent  pas,  ils  sont  en  train  de  passer  un  mauvais  quart 
d’heure.” 

And  Helene?  .  .  .  From  Helene’s  appeal  to  Lueien  we  have 
already  been  initiated  into  her  view  of  the  situation,  and  learnt  what 
is  her  desire.  She  has  seen  Lucienne;  and  stronger  than  ever  is  her 
wish  to  adopt  her. 

“Tu  n’as  pas  pu  me  donner  un  enfant,  prete  m’en  un.” 

Firm  in  the  belief  that  happiness  lies  before  her  and  her  husband 
in  the  adoption  of  Lucienne,  Helene  will  hear  of  no  other  solution 
to  the  situation.  And  in  this  she  has  the  good  genius,  Laure,  with 
her;  and  next  the  boyihommc  philosophe,  Chartier;  and  finally  the 
timid,  despondent  Imcien,  who,  in  the  last  scene,  comes  face  to  face 
with  his  (laughter. 

All  emotion  is  lAicien.  And  he  breaks  down  completely  when 
Lucienne  shows  him  the  photograph  taken  of  him  in  the  hatin 
Quarter  when  he  was  the  lover  of  Lonlon,  and  a  wild  figure  in 
corduroy  clothes,  a  long  flowing  cape,  and  an  amazing  hat. 

Lucienne  (stretching  forth  her  hand  for  the  photograph)  :  “  Oh,  vous  me  le 
laissez,  n’est-ce  pas  ?  ” 

Lucien  :  ”  Non.  .  .  .  je  le  garde.  Et  puis,  tiens,  je  serais  un  fou  de  latter  plus 
longteiups  contre  moi-meme.  .  .  .  contre  ta  jeunesse.  .  .  .  centre  la  inienne.  Je 
le  garde,  et  toi  avec.  .  . 

Chartier,  Helene,  and  Laure  enter  and  behold  with  delight  Lucienut 
in  her  father’s  embrace.  But  Briant  pere  is  irreconcilable.  StifHy, 
he  shakes  hands  with  his  son  and  with  H(ilene.  Then,  with  a  curt 
bow  to  Lucienne,  and  the  one  word,  “  Mademoiselle,”  he  leaves  the 
room. 

Lucienne  (to  Helene)  :  “Qui  est  ce  monsieur?” 

~Helene  :  “  C’est  ton  grand-pere.” 


John  F.  Macdonald. 
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Scene  :  Misty  darkness  on  the  Embankment  near  Westminster. 

.4  tall  and  shadowy  figure  can  be  traced,  apparently  leaning  over 
the  rampart  of  the  river.  The  Neto  Year's  Eve  bells  are  heard 
faintly. 

The  Man  (in  a  clear  but  broken  monologue).  .  .  .  the  bells 
.  .  .  .  bells.  .  .  .  but  even  across  the  world  one  seems  to  hear 
the  guns  answer  them.  The  guns  .  .  .  the  bells  .  .  .  both  mon¬ 
sters  with  mouths  of  iron  .  .  .  both  made  by  man  ...  it  seems 
strange,  but  the  monsters  that  bellow  out  blessings  and  peace 
,  .  .  they  were  made  in  ages  of  war.  And  the  monsters  that 
bellow  out  curses  and  death  .  .  .  they  are  made  most  and  best 
in  our  age  which  we  call  a  time  of  humanity  and  progress.  I 
wonder  if  the  time  will  come  when  Science  will  be  remembered 
only  for  its  iniquities,  as  we  of  the  North  remembered  Catholicism 
only  by  tbc  Inquisition?  The  tourist’s  guide  points  to  the  Iron 
Virgin  and  says  in  effect,  “  That  is  Popery.”  Will  some  future 
tourist’s  guide  point  to  the  torpedo  and  say  ”  That  was  science  ”? 

.  .  .  But  the  hells  keep  it  up  .  .  .  the  guns  must  be  louder.  .  . 
the  guns  shake  the  stars  .  .  .  but  the  bells  keep  it  up.  Be¬ 
leaguered,  outnumbered,  besieged  by  the  modern  world,  they  make 
some  sort  of  show.  For  the  guns  are  the  great  bells  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Devil  .  .  .  and  the  bells  are  the  guns  in  the 
Tower  of  God. 

(He  leans  further  over  the  parapet.) 

One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  as  fast  as  those  ripples  can,  rush 
by,  soul  after  soul  is  at  this  moment  rushing  into  eternity  .  .  . 
some  shot  dead,  some  out  of  an  age  of  agony.  All  that  each  man 
might  have  been  suddenly  made  impossible.  .  .  .  How  badly  we 
humanitarians  always  put  the  case  against  killing.  We  always 
dwell  on  wounds  and  blood  and  torment  and  corpses  .  .  .  the 
world  docs  not  care  about  them,  and  the  world  is  right.  The  ugli¬ 
ness  of  war  does  not  make  it  bad  any  more  than  the  ugliness  of  a 
Baptist  Chapel  makes  that  bad.  We  must  all  be  carrion.  A  dead 
I  philanthropist  is  no  prettier  after  three  days  than  a  dead  Cossack. 
To  die  of  liver  complaint  is  as  revolting  as  to  die  by  a  shell  .... 
but  the  stoppage  of  what  might  have  been  .  .  .  the  ending  of 
youth.  0 !  we  are  idiots.  We  ought  not  to  talk  about  blood  and 
broken  limbs  and  decay.  We  ought  to  talk  about  strength  and 
festivals  and  flowers.  We  ought  not  to  talk  about  what  death 
brings— that  is  only  a  heap  of  clay  and  bones,  to  be  seen  in  any 
dustbin  :  there  is  nothing  frightful  about  that.  We  ought  to  talk 
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about  what  death  takes  away,  the  roads  of  the  great  world,  the 
endless  human  faces,  the  beautiful  corners,  the  still  and  startling 
sun.  A  shot  produces  a  corpse — what  is  that  to  say?  But  sav 
that  a  shot  puts  out  the  sun  and  stars  and  makes  a  million  adven¬ 
tures  impossible,  wipes  out  a  song  that  might  have  been  sung,  a 
witty  word  that  might  have  been  said.  .  .  .  We  all  feel  that  with 
a  sudden  pain.  The  weakness  of  the  Peace  attacks  on  war  is  one 
of  the  hundred  instances  of  the  failure  of  realism.  What  fools  we 
are  to  say,  “  Ivan  was  blown  into  twenty-three  pieces.  This  is 
a  fact.  Who  cares?”  We  ought  to  say,  ‘‘Ivan  met  the  most 
beautiful  w'oman,  as  he  thought,  in  the  world  three  days  after¬ 
wards.  This  is  a  fable.  He  might  have  done  so  had  not  the 
fact  blown  him  to  bits.”  If  my  friends  the  Humanitarians  reallv 
wdsh  to  make  killing  unpopular,  it  is  no  good  for  them  to  denounce 
and  dissect  death.  They  must  praise  life.  If  I  had  my  way  the 
Peace  lectures  and  the  Peace  pamphlets  should  be  full,  not  of  the 
bad  things  that  did  happen,  but  of  the  good  things  that  did  not 
happen.  ]f  I  had  my  way  there  should  be  nothing  in  The 
Humanitarian,  or  in  Concord,  except  descriptions  of  the  flowers 
and  firelight  of  the  untroubled  life  of  men. 

(He  comes  foncard  into  the  faint  light  of  the  street  lamp.  He 

is  Dr.  Paul.) 

The  bells  keep  it  up — and  well  they  may.  I  see  people  are  discuss¬ 
ing  in  a  lot  of  new’spapers  whether  Christianity  is  true.  They  seem 
to  think  that  Christianity  must  be  some  kind  of  enormous  and 
very  clever  hoax.  The  truth  is  that  Christia  ,  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  so  stupid  that  nothing  else  can  explain  its  existence 
except  the  supposition  that  it  is  true.  I  am  not  a  Christian  my¬ 
self,  as  the  phrase  goes,  but  I  do  think  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  said  for  the  followers  of  Christ  is  that  they  are  right.  From 
every  other  point  of  view'  they  are  too  disgusting  for  anything. 
But  the  original  philosophy  of  the  bells,  the  original  Christ¬ 
mas  philosophy  is  sound  enough.  You  do  hadly  with  it,  but 
you  do  worse  without  it.  The  ideals  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity  may  be  unsuitable  to  this  world,  but  that  is  simply 
because,  as  all  saints  and  philosophers  have  perceived,  this 
w'orld  is  off  its  head.  It  is  not  so  much  Christianity  that  is  un¬ 
workable,  it  is  humanity  that  is  unworkmanlike.  No,  I  do  not 
blame  the  belts  for  being  in  such  a  state  of  excitement.  If  any¬ 
thing  can  be  called  a  god,  why  not  call  that  a  god  w’hich  said  things 
which  are  so  simple  that  nobody  could  understand  them— which 
were  so  true  that  nobody  could  believe  them — wdiich  were  so 
generous  that  nobody  could  forgive  them?  If  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  being  too  sane  for  this  world,  Christ  certainly  was  that. 
And  the  Church  was  right  to  fix  upon  Christmas  when  He  was 
a  child,  for  to  be  childish  is  to  be  sane.  That  high  seriousness 
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which  Matthew  Arnold  said  that  you  got  in  the  great  classical 
poets,  you  do  not  get  it  really  in  the  great  classical  poets  at  all ; 
you  only  get  it  in  babies.  Childhood,  the  solemn  and  unspoilt 
jhincT,  childhood  which  is  happy  precisely  because  it  takes  things 
seriously,  childhood  which  has  the  mystery  which  belongs  to  all 
beginnings - 

(Dr.  Paul  is  suddenly  thrown  off  his  legs  by  the  impact  of 
aother  person,  who  has  caught  him  behind  icith  the  abruptness 
oja  bullet.  The  figure  staggers  fortcard,  and  reveals  itself  as  Mr. 
desmond,  covered  with  frost.) 

Mr.  Desmond.  Paul,  you  shouldn’t  stand  on  the  slide,  especially 
when  athletic  people  like  me  are  coming  down  it.  Look  out ;  here 
comes  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel  (through  the  darkness).  Horoo !  (He  comes 
mlinfj  down  the  slide  with  his  legs  very  wide  apart,  and  his  top 
hat  slightly  on  one  side.) 

Dr.  Paul.  What  on  earth  do  you  fellows  imagine  that  you  are 
doing? 

The  Colonel  (with  precision).  1  have  never  verified  the  expres- 
I  sion,  but  I  think  1  have  heard  it  described  as  “  keeping  the  pot 
boiling.”  This  may  [wssibly  indicate  that  it  had  originally  some 

connection  with  artistic  and  literary  circles.  For  my  part - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Don't  stand  piffling  there.  Come  along  to 
dinner. 

Dr.  Paul.  Where  are  we  going  to?  The  Red  Dragon 
Restaurant  ? 

The  Colonel.  Wretched  being  ! 

Mr.  Desmond.  Depraved  thinker.  Do  you  suggest  in  cold 
blood  that  we  should  go  to  an  Italian  restaurant  kept  by  a  German 
and  eat  a  French  dinner  on  New  Year’s  Eve? 

Dr.  Paul.  It  strikes  me  that  you  are  a  couple  of  babies. 

Mr.  Desmond.  That  may  or  may  not  be.  But  didn’t  1  hear 
you,  when  I  cannoned  into  the  small  of  your  back,  saying  that 
childhood  was  a  jolly  Christian  sort  of  thing? 

Dr.  Paul.  I  certainly  do  admire  both  childhood  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but - 

Mr.  Desmond.  But  Lord  bless  you,  we  don't  admire  either 
Christianity  or  childhood.  You  see  we  are  Christians. 

The  Colonel  (quietly).  And  so  we  can  ourselves  be - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Race  you  to  the  next  lamp-post. 

(The  Colonel  and  Mr.  Desmond  suddenly  disappear  in  the  mist.) 
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Colonel  Bnrtram's  Rooms  in  the  Albany.  The  remains  of  a 
sumptuous  dinner  on  the  table,  with  a  formidable  magnum  of 
ehampagne. 

The  Colonel,  Mr.  Desmond,  Dr.  Paul. 

Mr.  J')rsmond.  Well,  Colonel,  have  they  offered  you  a  post  in 
the  new  Liberal  Government? 

The  Colonel.  No.  The  truth  is  T  have  accepted  office  in  tlit 
immediately  following  Tory  Government.  We  are  just  making 
it  up. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Well,  do  it  carefully.  Don’t  hurry.  I  suppose 
you  are,  like  everybody  else,  sure  there  will  be  a  liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  first  of  all  at  any  rate. 

The  Colonel.  Undoubtedly.  It  seems  odd  that  everyone 
should  he  certain  that  the  Liberals  will  be  victorious  exactly  at  the 
time  when  everybody  is  convinced  that  the  Tories  are  right. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Everybody  convinced  that  the  Tories  are  right’ 
Are  right?  No,  I  don’t  see  the  joke. 

The  Colonel.  It  is  not  a  joke.  My  jokes,  when  I  utter  them, 
are  irresistible.  This  is  an  entirely  dull  and  exact  statement,  with 
which  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  in  spirit  agree.  Why ,  confound  you, 
Desmond,  don’t  you  or  any  of  your  Kadicals  understand  that  it 
is  we,  the  old  Conservatives,  who  are  triumphing  now.  You  rush 
hither  and  thither  and  say  that  men  must  keep  to  their  old  ideals 
and  be  superior  to  the  turns  of  popular  favour.  Who  said  that? 
We  did.  Who  were  pelted  with  mud  for  saying  that?  We  were. 
You  said  through  all  the  African  War  that  politicians  should  not 
appeal  to  the  mob.  And  the  mob  knocked  you  about.  We  said 
it  through  half  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  mob  knocked  us 
about.  You  say  the  Press  is  a  pest  and  a  tyranny.  Forty  years 
ago  you  said  we  were  a  pest  and  a  tyranny  for  saying  the  same 
thing.  Wild  Labour  leaders,  like  our  friend  I’aul,  rush  about 
telling  us  that  we  ought  to  live  in  the  country,  and  dig  in  the 
ground  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  were  called  yokels  because  we 
did  live  in  the  country  and  did  dig  in  the  ground.  You  are  always 
talking  to  us  now  about  faith  and  unfaltering  convictions.  Didn’t 
we  always  try  desperately  to  keep  ours  in  face  of  the  clockwork 
logic  of  the  bloodless  Scotch  logicians  w'ho  talked  atheism 
and  economics  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  I  tell  you 
the  whole  intellectual  world  is  now’^  Conservative.  The  whole 
intellectual  world  believes  in  our  two  propositions  of  the 
necessity  of  moral  considerations  being  primary,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  State  being  predominant.  That  is  what  that 
very  wise  old  Whig  Harcourt  meant  when  he  said  that  we 
are  all  Socialists  now.  He  could  not  be  expected  under  his 
particular  party  circumstances  to  put  the  matter  in  its  other 
and  truer  form  and  say  that  we  are  all  Tories  now.  But  we  are. 
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!The  best  Tory  ideal  (I  do  not  speak  of  mere  panic-stricken  rich 
men  or  malicious  obscurantists)— but  the  best  Tory  ideal  has  con- 
!  verted  everybody. 

j  Mb.  Desmond.  My  dear  Colonel,  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I 

[think  you  exaggerate.  There  may  be  much  truth  in  what  you 
sav,  but  to  assert  that  the  best  Tory  ideal  has  literally  converted 
everybody  is  to  put  a  strong  case  too  strongly.  To  go  no  further 
than  my  own  small  circle  of  experience  I  know'  of  at  least  one 
'  group  of  men  whom  the  best  Tory  ideal  has  not  converted. 

;  The  Colonel.  Which  group? 

Mb.  Desmond.  The  present  Tory  Party.  My  good  friend, 
take  your  fine  old  political  and  religious  standards  to  that 
market  and  see  bow  you  will  get  on.  Go  and  persuade  the 
i  orators  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  not  to  appeal  to  mobs. 
Go  and  persuade*  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  that 
the  Press  is  a  pest  and  a  tyranny.  Go  and  persuade  Mr. 
Harry  Marks  that  moral  considerations  are  primary.  Go  and 
i  persuade  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris  to  dig  in  the  ground.  And 
’  I  as  for  bloodless  Scotch  logicians,  my  worthy  man,  where  is 
f  the  bloodless  Scotch  logician  now,  and  at  the  head  of  what  Govern- 
'  I  meat  does  he  sit  ? 

'  i  Db.  Pall.  1  can’t  understand  how  you  fellows  can  go  boring 
I  i  on  about  such  things  as  Governments  when  we  ought  all  to  be 
I  ^  drawing  deep  breaths  that  we  exist  at  all. 

:  The  Colonel.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

^  1  Dr.  Pall.  When  we  last  met  here  were  we  not  all  shaking  in 
^  :  our  shoes  for  Fear  of  a  European  war?  Did  we  not  think  that 
;  the  shots  on  the  Dogger  Bank  were  but  the  first  shots  of  such  a 
vast  Armageddon  as  has  not  been  heard  of  since  Napoleon  fell? 

!  .\nd  yet  you  can  fall  back  on  talking  about  w'ho  is  to  be  Prime 
[  \  Minister.  As  if  it  mattered,  or  ever  had  mattered,  to  any  human 
‘  being  who  was  Prime  Minister. 

'  The  Colonel.  It  would  matter  a  good  deal  to  me  if  you  were 
‘  Prime  Minister. 

^  Dr.  Paul.  liveryman  ought  to  be  embracing  every  other  man  in 
_  ■  the  street,  for  each  one  of  them  is  a  man  returned  from  the  dead. 

^  I  Each  one  of  them  might  have  been  shot  in  the  war  that  has  not 

^  j  happened.  Each  one  of  them  is  something  more  than  a  great 

_  \  might-have-been,  he  is  a  great  might-have-vanished.  We  ought 

^  I  to  be  looking  at  every  man’s  head  with  a  sort  of  relief,  since  it 
^  I  has  not  been  blown  away  by  a  shell.  We  ought  to  be  congratulat- 
j  ing  every  person  we  meet  upon  the  striking  completeness  of  his 
^  j  appearance.  We  ought,  whenever  we  shake  hands  with  a  man, 
^  to  be  examining  the  hand  as  if  it  were  a  singular  curiosity  saved 
^  I  from  a  wreck.  The  Bible  says  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  any 
I  considerable  degree  to  delight  in  any  man’s  legs.  Ifut  1  say  at 
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this  particular  conjunction  we  should  most  emphatically  rejoice  in 
any  man’s  legs,  even  if  they  were  as  ugly  as  Desmond’s.  For 
they  might  have  been  shot  aw^ay.  We  go  into  ecstasies  and  stand 
in  a  crowd  and  cheer  when  some  man  is  fished  half-drowned 
out  of  the  sea  because  there  has  been  a  saving  of  life.  Bnt 
when  the  decision  was  made  which  averted  an  unthinkable 
European  slaughter,  nobody  said  a  word,  nobody  seemed  disturbed 
for  a  moment.  Yet  in  that  hour  thousands  of  men  were  literally 
saved  out  of  the  sea.  And  though  they  may  not  have  known  it, 
they  walked  about  the  streets  dripping. 

Mr.  Desmond.  That  is  the  first  description  of  peace  which  has 
ever  made  me  feel  that  it  is  worth  having.  Y"ou  are  right  enough 
there,  life  after  all  is  much  more  dramatic  than  death.  For 
death  is  the  humdrum  thing  that  goes  on  happening  until  the  head¬ 
long  cataclysm  of  life  appears.  I  am  glad  in  that  sense  that 
there  has  been  no  war.  I  am  glad  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  that 

the  Jingo  and  Tory  orators  did  not  succeed  in  jxTsuading - 

The  Colonel.  Confound  your  impudence !  What  the  devil 
do  you  mean  by  talking  about  Tories  and  Jingoes,  as  having  run 
for  a  war  wuth  Eussia?  Who  averted  a  war  with  Eussia?  Was 
it  journalism,  my  good  sir?  Was  it  your  free  Press?  Your  free 
Press  screamed  for  war.  Was  it  the  Liberal  i’arty?  Who  the 
devil  bothers  about  the  Liberal  Party?  It  was  tlie  Government 
that  prevented  war,  it  was  this  drivelling,  dying,  dead,  damned 
Government  which  prevented  you  having  half  Europe  on  top  of 
you.  It  was  your  despised  Lansdowne,  the  Ijansdowne  who  can 
do  nothing,  who  did  the  only  thing  that  was  necessary.  It  was 
your  despised  Balfour,  the  Balfour  who  believes  in  nothing,  who 
at  this  tremendous  moment  really  believed  in  peace.  You  owe  1 
this  peace  of  which  you  talk  to  one  set  of  people  and  to  one  set  of 
people  only,  to  the  old  Conservative,  oligarchical,  formal,  fashion¬ 
able,  English  governing  class.  But  for  us  old  guard  of  Tories,  you 
would  have  been  plunged  in  war  in  a  moment,  and  plunged  in 
w^ar,  mind  you,  not  merely  by  the  Press  (essentially  Badicalin 
origin),  but  actually  by  the  Press  which  is  Eadical  in  politics. 
Great  heavens  !  Desmond,  did  you  read  the  article  in  The  Star^ 
Mr.  Desmond.  How  do  you  know  I  didn’t  write  it? 

Dr.  P.\ul.  Well,  really,  the  Jingoism - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Whoever  said  that  I  objected  to  Jingoism?  It 
is  sane  Imperialism,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  that  I  dislike.  Bnt 
I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  do  not  so  very  much  admire  the  peaceful 
attitude  taken  by  some  people  over  the  Dogger  Bank  business,  nor 
do  I  so  specially  recoil  from  the  warlike  tone  adopted  by  others. 
I  don’t  like  this  pacific  character  in  your  Tory  foreign  policy. 
JTie  Colonel.  My  dear  fellow ! 

Mr.  Desmond.  Don’t  misunderstand  me,  no  one  but  a  raving 
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madman,  of  course,  could  have  imagined  that  the  Dogger  Bank 
incident,  when  its  nature  was  explained,  was  a  casus  helli.  Still, 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  like  this  peaceable  and  quakerish  character 
which  marks  and  always  has  marked  your  Unionist  or 
Imperialist  foreign  policy. 

Dr.  Paul.  I  have  not  even  the  most  bewildered  notion  of  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Desmond.  My  dear  friend,  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Beaconsfield  tradition  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Gladstone  tradition.  The  Colonel  has  been 
so  fierce  this  evening  against  the  Gladstonian  Radicals  that  I 
must  represent  them  at  least  in  so  far  as  to  say  what  is  indis¬ 
putably  to  be  said  for  them.  This  is  indisputably  to  be  said  for 
them,  that  their  foreign  policy  never  sacrificed  the  military 
prestige  of  England  so  much  as  the  Tory  foreign  policy  has  done. 
The  difference  is  this.  Both  parties  make  concessions  to  foreign 
nations,  sometimes  of  obvious  sense,  sometimes  with  a  more 
doubtful  facility.  But  the  concessions  made  by  the  Gladstonians 
have  almost  always  been  made  to  small  Powers  such  as  the  Boers, 
the  Greeks,  or  even  the  Irish.  And  it  is  obvious  that  these  kind 
of  concessions  cannot  really  raise  any  doubt  of  the  nation’s  military 
power.  The  Tory  concessions  were  almost  all  made  to  great 
nations,  our  equals  in  armed  force,  our  superiors  in  certain  kinds 
of  armed  force.  No  doubt  such  concessions  were  as  a  rule  reason¬ 
able  and  proper.  But  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  such  con¬ 
cessions  might  really,  unlike  the  Gladstonian  concessions,  raise 
a  doubt  of  our  military  power.  In  a  word,  I  like  the  Gladstonian 
magnanimity  because,  simply  because  it  really  was  magnanimous. 
But  I  dislike  your  Tory  prudence  towards  France  or  Russia, 
because— well ,  because  it  is  really  prudent. 

The  Colonel.  Surely  you  don’t  want  any  more  mafficking,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Desmond.  No.  But  I  would  like  there  to  have  been  either 
more  mafficking  against  the  strong  or  less  against  the  weak. 

Dr.  Paul.  Do  you  think  the  Russians  are  so  very  strong? 
Port  Arthur  has  fallen. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Are  men  ever  strong  except  in  desperation? 

Dr.  Paul.  I  can’t  understand  your  pro-Russian  business — and 
you  a  Republican.  The  Japs  have  parliaments ,  education ,  the  best 
modern  art  and  science.  What  have  you  and  the  Russians  in 
common  ? 

Mr.  Desmond  {throwing  open  the  shutters  and  letting  in  a  flood 
of  pale  light.)  New  Year’s  Day. 


G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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A  SOCIOLOGICAL  HOLIDAY. 

BY 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

Women  in  a  Modern  Utopia. 

§  1. 

But  though  I  have  come  to  a  point  where  the  problem  of  a  Utopia 
has  resolved  itself  very  simply  into  the  problem  of  government  and 
direction,  I  find  I  have  not  brought  the  botanist  with  rne.  Frankly 
he  cannot  think  so  steadily  onward  as  I  can.  1  feel  to  think,  he 
thinks  to  feel.  It  is  I  and  my  kind  that  have  the  wider  range, 
because  we  can  be  impersonal  as  well  as  personal.  We  can  escape 
ourselves.  In  general  terms,  at  least,  I  understand  him,  but  he  does 
not  understand  me  in  any  way  at  all.  He  thinks  me  an  incom¬ 
prehensible  brute  because  his  obsession  is  merely  one  of  my  incidental 
interests,  and  wherever  my  reasoning  ceases  to  be  explicit  and  full, 
the  slightest  ellipsis,  the  most  transitory  digression,  he  evades  me 
and  is  back  at  himself  again.  He  may  have  a  personal  liking  for 
me,  though  I  doubt  it,  but  also  he  hates  me  pretty  distinctly,  because 
of  this  bias  he  cannot  understand.  My  philosophical  insistence  that 
things  shall  be  reasonable  and  hang  together,  that  what  can  be 
explained  shall  be  explained,  and  that  what  can  be  done  by  calculation 
and  certain  methods  shall  not  be  left  to  chance,  he  loathes.  He 
just  wants  adventurously  to  feel.  He  wants  to  feel  the  sunset,  and 
he  thinks  that  on  the  whole  he  would  feel  it  better  if  he  had  not 
been  taught  the  sun  was  about  ninety-two  million  miles  away.  He 
wants  to  feel  free  and  strong,  and  he  would  rather  feel  so  than  be  so. 
He  does  not  want  to  accomplish  great  things  but  to  have  dazzling 
things  occur  to  him.  He  does  not  know  that  there  are  feelings  also 
up  in  the  clear  air  of  the  philosophic  mountains,  in  the  long  ascents 
of  effort  and  design.  He  does  not  know  that  thought  itself  is  only  a 
finer  sort  of  feeling  than  his — good  hock  to  the  mixed  gin,  porter  and 
treacle  of  his  emotions,  a  perception  of  similitudes  and  oppositions 
that  carries  even  thrills.  And  naturally  he  broods  on  the  source  of  all 
his  most  copious  feelings  and  emotions,  women,  and  particularly 
upon  the  woman  who  has  most  made  him  feel.  He  forces  me  also 
to  that. 

Our  position  is  unfortunate  for  me.  Our  return  to  the  Utopian 
equivalent  of  Lucerne  revives  in  him  all  the  melancholy  distresses 
that  so  preoccupied  him  when  first  we  were  transferred  to  this  better 
planet.  One  day,  while  we  are  still  waiting  there  for  the  public 
office  to  decide  about  us,  he  broaches  the  matter.  It  is  early  evening, 
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and  we  are  walking  beside  the  lake  after  our  simple  dinner.  “  About 
here,”  he  says,  “  the  quays  would  run  and  all  those  big  hotels  would 
be  along  here,  looking  out  on  the  lake.  It’s  so  strange  to  have  seen 
them  so  recently,  and  now  not  to  see  them  at  all.  .  .  .  Where 
have  they  gone?  ” 

“Vanished  by  hypothesis.” 

“What?” 

“Oh!  They’re  there  still.  It’s  we  that  have  come  hither.” 

“  Of  course.  I  forgot.  But  still -  You  know,  there  was  an 

avenue  of  little  trees  along  this  quay  with  seats,  and  she  was  sitting 
looking  out  upon  the  lake.  ...  I  hadn’t  seen  her  for  ten  years.” 

He  looks  about  him  still  a  little  perplexed.  ”  Now  we  are  here,” 
he  says,  ‘‘  it  seems  as  though  that  meeting  and  the  talk  we  had 
must  have  been  a  dream.” 

He  falls  musing. 

Presently  he  says:  “  I  knew  her  at  once.  I  saw  her  in  profile. 
But,  you  know,  I  didn’t  speak  to  her  directly.  I  walked  past  her 
seat  and  on  for  a  little  way,  trying  to  control  myself.  .  .  .  Then  I 
turned  back  and  sat  down  beside  her,  very  quietly.  She  looked  up 
at  me.  Everything  came  back — everything.  For  a  moment  or  so 
I  felt  I  was  going  to  cry.  ...” 

That  seems  to  give  him  a  sort  of  satisfaction  even  in  the 
reminiscence. 

“  We  talked  for  a  time  just  like  casual  acquaintances — about  the 
j  view  and  the  weather,  and  things  like  that.” 
j  He  muses  again. 

“  In  Utopia  everything  would  have  been  different,”  I  say. 

“I  suppose  it  would.” 

[  He  goes  on  before  I  can  say  anything  more. 

“  Then,  you  know,  there  was  a  pause.  I  had  a  sort  of  intuition 
that  the  moment  was  coming.  So  I  think  had  she.  You  may  scoff, 
of  course,  at  these  intuitions - ” 

I  don’t,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Instead,  I  swear  secretly.  Always 
this  sort  of  man  keeps  up  the  pretence  of  highly-distinguished  and 
remarkable  mental  processes,  whereas — have  not  I,  in  my  own  com¬ 
position,  the  whole  diapason  of  emotional  fool?  Is  not  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  these  notes  my  perpetual  effort,  my  undying  despair? 
.\nd  then,  am  I  to  be  accused  of  poverty? 

But  to  his  story. 

“She  said,  quite  abruptly,  ‘  I  am  not  happy,’  and  I  told  her,  ‘  I 
tnew  that  the  instant  I  saw  you.’  Then,  you  know,  she  began  to 
talk  to  me  very  quietly,  very  frankly,  about  everything.  It  was  only 
afterwards  I  began  to  feel  just  W'hat  it  meant,  her  talking  to  me  like 
that.” 

I  cannot  listen  to  this ! 

‘Don’t  you  understand,”  I  cry,  ‘‘  that  we  are  in  Utopia.  She 
®8y  be  bound  unhappily  upon  earth  and  you  may  be  bound,  but 
Dot  here.  Here  I  think  it  will  be  different.  Here  the  laws  that 
control  all  these  things  will  be  humane  and  just.  So  that  all  you 
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said  and  did,  over  there,  does  not  signify  here — does  not  signify 
here !  ” 

He  looks  up  for  a  moment  at  my  face,  and  then  carelessly  at 
my  wonderful  new  world. 

“  Yes,”  he  says,  without  interest,  with  something  of  the  tone  of 
an  abstracted  elder  speaking  to  a  child,  “  I  daresay  it  will  be  all 
very  fine  here.”  And  he  lapses,  thwarted  from  his  confidences,  into 
musing. 

There  is  something  almost  dignified  in  this  withdrawal  into  him¬ 
self.  For  a  moment  I  entertain  an  illusion  that  really  I  am  unworth; 
to  hear  the  impalpable  inconclusiveness  of  what  he  said  to  her  and 
of  what  she  said  to  him. 

I  am  snubbed.  I  am  also  amazed  to  find  myself  snubbed.  I  find 
myself  breathless  with  indignation.  We  walk  along  side  by  side,  but 
now  profoundly  estranged. 

I  regard  the  faqade  of  the  Utopian  public  offices  of  Luceme-1 
had  meant  to  call  his  attention  to  some  of  the  architectural  features 
of  these — with  a  changed  eye,  with  all  the  spirit  gone  out  of  mj 
vision.  I  wish  I  had  never  brought  this  introspective  carcass,  this 
mental  ingrate,  wdth  me. 

I  incline  to  fatalistic  submission.  I  suppose  1  had  no  power  to 
leave  him  behind.  ...  I  wonder  and  I  wonder.  The  old  Utopists 
never  had  to  encumber  themselves  with  this  sort  of  man. 


§  2. 

How  would  things  be  ”  different  ”  in  the  Modern  Utopia?  After 
all  it  is  time  we  faced  this  riddle  of  the  problems  of  marriage  and 
motherhood.  .  .  . 

The  ^Modern  Utopia  is  not  only  to  be  a  sound  and  happy  World 
State  but  it  is  to  be  one  progressing  from  good  to  better.  But  as 
Malthus  1  demonstrated  for  all  time,  a  state  whose  population  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  in  obedience  to  unchecked  instinct,  can  progress 
only  from  bad  to  worse.  From  the  view  of  human  comfort  and  I 
happiness,  the  increase  of  population  that  occurs  at  each  advance  in 
human  security  is  the  greatest  evil  of  life.  The  w^ay  of  Nature  is 
for  every  species  to  increase  nearly  to  its  possible  maximum  of 
numbers,  and  then  to  improve  through  the  pressure  of  that  maximum 
against  its  limiting  conditions  by  the  crushing  and  killing  of  all  the 
feebler  individuals.  The  way  of  Nature  has  also  been  the  way  of 
humanity  so  far,  and  except  when  a  temporary  alleviation  is  obtained 
through  an  expansion  of  the  general  stock  of  sustenance  by  invention 
or  discovery,  tbe  amount  of  starvation  and  of  the  physical  misery 
of  privation  in  the  world,  must  vary  almost  exactly  with  the  excess 
of  the  actual  birth-rate  over  that  required  to  sustain  population  at  a 
number  compatible  with  a  universal  contentment.  Neither  has 
Nature  evolved,  nor  has  man  so  far  put  into  operation,  any  device  by 

(1)  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population. 
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which,  paying  this  price  of  progress,  this  misery  of  a  multitude  of 
starved  and  unsuccessful  lives  can  be  evaded.  A  mere  indiscriminat- 
iiiff  restriction  of  the  birth-rate — an  end  practically  attained  in  the 
homely,  old-fashioned  civilisation  of  China  by  female  infanticide, 
involves  not  only  the  cessation  of  distresses  but  stagnation,  and  the 
minor  good  of  a  sort  of  comfort  and  social  stability  is  won  at  too 
(Treat  a  sacrifice.  Progress  depends  essentially  on  competitive  selec¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  may  not  escape. 

But  it  is  a  conceivable  and  possible  thing  that  this  margin  of 
futile  struggling,  pain  and  discomfort  and  death  might  be  reduced 
to  nearly  nothing  without  checking  physical  and  mental  evolution, 
with  indeed  an  acceleration  of  physical  and  mental  evolution,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  birth  of  those  who  would  in  the  unrestricted  interplay 
of  natural  forces  be  born  to  suffer  and  fail.  The  method  of  Nature 
‘‘redin  tooth  and  claw  ”  is  to  degrade,  thwart,  torture,  and  kill  the 
weakest  and  least  adapted  members  of  every  species  in  existence 
in  each  generation,  and  so  keep  the  specific  average  rising;  the  ideal 
of  a  scientific  civilisation  is  to  prevent  those  weaklings  being  born. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  evading  Nature’s  punishment  of  sorrow. 
The  struggle  for  life  among  the  beasts  and  uncivilised  men  means 
misery  and  death  for  the  inferior  individuals,  misery  and  death  in 
order  that  they  may  not  increase  and  multiply ;  in  the  civilised  state 
it  is  now  clearly  possible  to  make  the  conditions  of  life  tolerable  for 
every  living  creature,  provided  the  inferiors  can  be  prevented  from 
increasing  and  multiplying.  But  this  latter  condition  must  be  re¬ 
spected.  Instead  of  competing  to  escape  death  and  wretchedness,  we 
I  may  compete  to  give  birth  and  we  may  heap  every  sort  of  consolation 
?  prize  upon  the  losers  in  that  competition.  The  modern  state  tends  to 

■  qualify  inheritance,  to  insist  upon  education  and  nurture  for  children, 

=  to  come  in  more  and  more  in  the  interests  of  the  future  between 

father  and  child.  It  is  taking  over  the  responsibility  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  children  more  and  more,  and  as  it ‘does  so,  its  right  to 

■  decide  which  children  it  will  shelter  becomes  more  and  more  reason- 
1  able. 

■  How  far  will  such  conditions  be  prescribed  ?  how  far  can  they  be 
;  prescribed  in  a  Modern  Utopia? 

Let  us  set  aside  at  once  all  nonsense  of  the  sort  one  hears  in 
j  certain  quarters  about  the  human  stud  farm.^  State  breeding  of  the 

ii  population  was  a  reasonable  proposal  for  Plato  to  make,  in 
view  of  the  biological  knowledge  of  his  time,  and  of  the 
purely  tentative  nature  of  his  metaphysics;  but  from  anyone  in 
the  days  after  Darwin,  it  is  preposterous.  Yet  we  have  it  given 
to  us  as  the  most  brilliant  of  modern  discoveries  by  a  certain 
school  of  sociological  writers,  who  seem  totally  unable  to  grasp  the 
modification  of  meaning  “  species  ”  and  “  individual  ”  have  under- 
cone  in  the  last  fifty  years.  They  do  not  seem  capable  of  the 
suspicion  that  the  boundaries  of  species  have  vanished,  and  that 
individuality  now  carries  with  it  the  quality  of  the  unique  !  To  them 
(1)  Fee  “  Mankind  in  the  Making,”  Ch.  II. 
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individuals  are  still  defective  copies  of  a  Platonic  ideal  of  the  species 
and  the  purpose  of  breeding  no  more  than  an  approximation  to  that 
perfection.  Individuality  is  indeed  a  negligible  difference  to  them 
an  impertinence,  and  the  whole  flow  of  modern  biological  ideas  has 
washed  over  them  in  vain. 

But  to  the  modern  thinker  individuality  is  the  significant  fact  of 
life,  and  the  idea  of  the  State,  which  is  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  average  and  general,  selecting  individualities  in  order  to  pair  them 
and  improve  the  race,  an  absurdity.  It  is  like  fixing  a  crane  on  the 
plain  in  order  to  raise  the  hill  tops.  In  the  initiative  of  the  individual 
above  the  average  lies  the  reality  of  the  future,  which  the  State 
presenting  the  average,  may  subserve  but  cannot  control.  And  the 
natural  centre  of  the  emotional  life,  the  cardinal  will,  the  supreme 
and  significant  expression  of  individuality,  should  lie  in  the  selection 
of  a  partner  for  procreation. 

But  compulsory  pairing  is  one  thing,  and  the  maintenance  of 
general  limiting  conditions  is  another,  and  one  well  within  the  scope 
of  State  activity.  The  State  is  justified  in  saying,  before  you  may  add 
children  to  the  community  for  the  community  to  educate  and  in  part 
to  support  you  must  be  above  a  certain  minimum  of  personal  effici¬ 
ency,  and  this  you  must  show  by  holding  a  position  of  solvency  and 
independence  in  the  world ;  you  must  be  above  a  certain  age,  and  a 
certain  minimum  of  physical  development,  and  free  of  any  trans¬ 
missible  disease.  You  must  not  be  a  criminal  unless  you  have  ex¬ 
piated  your  offence.  Failing  these  simple  qualifications,  if  you  and 
some  person  conspire  and  add  to  the  population  of  the  State,  we  will, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  take  over  the  innocent  victim  of  your 
passions,  but  we  shall  insist  that  you  are  under  a  debt  to  the  State 
of  a  peculiarly  urgent  sort,  and  one  you  will  certainly  pay,  even  if 
it  is  necessary  to  use  restraint  to  get  the  payment  out  of  you :  it  is 
a  debt  that  has  in  the  last  resort  your  liberty  as  a  security,  and,  more¬ 
over,  if  this  thing  happens  a  second  time,  or  if  it  is  disease  or 
imbecility  you  have  multiplied,  we  will  take  an  absolutely  effectual 
guarantee  that  neither  you  nor  your  partner  offend  again  in  this 
matter. 

“  Harsh!  ”  you  say,  and  “  Poor  Humanity!  ” 

You  have  the  gentler  alternative  to  study  in  your  terrestrial  slums 
and  asylums. 

It  may  be  urged  that  to  permit  conspicuously  inferior  people  to 
have  one  or  two  children  in  this  way  would  be  to  fail  to  attain  the 
desired  end,  but,  indeed,  this  is  not  so.  A  suitably  qualified  per 
mission,  as  every  statesman  knows,  may  produce  the  social  effects 
without  producing  the  irksome  pressure  of  an  absolute  prohibition 
Amidst  bright  and  comfortable  circumstances,  and  with  an  easy  ani 
practicable  alternative,  people  will  exercise  foresight  and  self-restraint 
to  escape  even  the  possibilities  of  hardship  and  discomfort;  and  fret 
life  in  Utopia  is  to  be  well  worth  this  trouble  even  for  inferior  people 
The  growing  comfort,  self-respect,  and  intelligence  of  the  English 
shown,  for  example,  in  the  fall  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
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:  from  2  2  per  1,(X)0  in  1846-50  to  12  per  1,000  in  1890-1900,  and  this 
without  any  positive  preventive  laws  whatever.  This  most  desirable 
result  is  pretty  certainly  not  the  consequence  of  any  great  exaltation 
of  our  moral  tone,  but  simply  of  a  rising  standard  of  comfort  and  a 
'  livelier  sense  of  consequences  and  responsibilities.  If  so  marked  a 
change  is  possible  in  response  to  such  progress  as  England  has 
i  achieved  ill  the  past  fifty  years,  if  discreet  restraint  can  be  so 
effectual  as  this,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  ampler 
!  knowledge  and  the  cleaner,  franker  atmosphere  of  our  Utopian  planet 
I  the  birth  of  a  child  to  diseased  or  inferior  parents,  and  contrary  to  the 

■  sanctions  of  the  State,  will  be  the  rarest  of  disasters. 

!  .\nd  the  death  of  a  child,  too,  that  most  tragic  event,  Utopia  will 
:  rarely  know.  Children  are  not  born  to  die  in  childhood.  But  in 

■  our  world,  at  present,  through  the  defects  of  our  medical  science  and 

■  nursing  methods,  through  defects  in  our  organisation,  through 
i  poverty  and  carelessness,  and  through  the  birth  of  children  that 
j  never  ought  to  have  been  born,  one  out  of  every  five  children  born 

dies  within  five  years.  It  may  be  the  reader  has  witnessed  this  most 
distressful  of  all  human  tragedies.  It  is  sheer  waste  of  suffering. 
There  is  no  reason  w'hy  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  children 
bora  should  not  live  to  a  ripe  age.  Accordingly,  in  any  Modern 
Utopia,  it  must  be  insisted  they  will. 


All  former  Utopias  have,  by  modern  standards,  erred  on  the  side 
of  over  regulation  in  these  matters.  The  amount  of  State  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  marriage  and  birth  of  the  citizens  of  a  modern 
Utopia  will  be  much  less  than  in  any  terrestrial  State.  Here,  just 
as  in  relation  to  property  and  enterprise,  the  law  will  regulate  only 
in  order  to  secure  the  utmost  freedom  and  initiative. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  our  Utopian  speculations, 
j  like  so  many  Acts  of  Parliament,  have  ignored  the  difference  of  sex. 

“He”  indeed  is  to  be  read  as  “  He  and  She  ”  in  all  that  goes 
I  before.  But  we  may  now'  come  to  the  sexual  aspects  of  the  modern 
ideal  of  a  constitution  of  society  in  which,  for  all  purposes  of  the 
individual,  women  are  to  be  as  free  as  men.  This  will  certainly  be 
realised  in  the  Modern  Utopia  if  it  can  be  realised  at  all — not  only 
for  woman’s  sake,  but  for  man’s. 

But  women  may  be  free  in  theory  and  not  in  practice,  and  as  long 
as  they  suffer  from  their  economic  inferiority,  from  the  inability  to 
produce  as  much  value  as  a  man  for  the  same  amount  of  work — and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  inferiority — so  long  w’ill  their  legal  and 
technical  equality  be  a  mockery.  It  is  a  fact  that  almost  every  point 
in  which  a  woman  differs  from  a  man  is  an  economic  disadvantage  to 
her,  her  incapacity  for  great  stresses  of  exertion,  her  frequent  liability 
to  slight  illnesses,  her  weaker  initiative,  her  inferior  invention  and 
resourcefulness,  her  relative  incapacity  for  organisation  and  combina- 
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tion,  and  the  possibilities  of  emotional  complications  whenever  she 
is  in  economic  dependence  on  men.  So  long  as  women  are  compared  * 
economically  with  men  and  boys  they  will  be  inferior  in  precisely 
the  measure  in  w'hich  they  differ  from  men.  All  that  constitutes  this 
difference  they  are  supposed  not  to  trade  upon  except  in  one  wav  i 
and  that  is  by  winning  or  luring  a  man  to  marry,  selling  themselves  " 
in  an  almost  irrevocable  bargain,  and  then  following  and  sharing  his  i 
fortunes  for  “  better  or  worse.”  ! 

But — do  not  let  the  proposition  in  its  first  crudity  alarm  you- 
suppose  the  Modern  Utopia  equalises  things  between  the  sexes  in  the 
only  possible  way,  by  insisting  that  motherhood  is  a  service  to  the 
State  and  a  legitimate  claim  to  a  living;  and  that,  since  the  State 
exercises  the  right  of  forbidding  or  sanctioning  motherhood,  a  woman 
who  is,  or  is  becoming,  a  mother,  is  as  much  entitled  to  wages  above 
the  minimum  wage,  to  support,  to  freedom,  and  to  respect  and 
dignity  as  a  policeman,  a  solicitor-general,  a  king,  a  bishop  in  the 
State  Church,  a  Government  professor,  or  anyone  else  the  State 
sustains.  Suppose  the  State  secures  to  every  woman  who  is,  under 
legitimate  sanctions,  becoming,  or  likely  to  become,  a  mother,  that 
is  to  say,  who  is  duly  married,  a  certain  wage  from  her  husband  to 
secure  her  against  the  need  of  toil  and  anxiety,  suppose  it  pays  her 
a  certain  gratuity  upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  continues  to  pay 
at  regular  intervals  sums  sufficient  to  keep  her  and  her  child  in 
independent  freedom,  so  long  as  the  child  keeps  up  to  the  minimum 
standard  of  health,  and  physical  and  mental  development.  Suppose 
it  pays  more  upon  the  child  when  it  rises  markedly  above  certain 
minimum  qualifications,  physical  or  mental,  and,  in  fact,  does  its 
best  to  make  thoroughly  efficient  motherhood  a  profession  worth 
following.  And  suppose  in  correlation  with  this  it  forbids  the  in¬ 
dustrial  employment  of  married  women  and  of  mothers  who  have 
children  needing  care,  unless  they  are  in  a  position  to  employ  quali¬ 
fied  efficient  substitutes  to  take  care  of  their  offspring.  What 
differences  from  terrestrial  conditions  will  ensue? 

This  extent  of  intervention  will  at  least  abolish  two  or  three  salient 
hardships  and  evils  of  the  civilised  life.  It  will  abolish  the  hardship 
of  the  majority  of  widows,  who  on  earth  are  poor  and  encumbered 
exactly  in  proportion  as  they  have  discharged  the  chief  distinctive 
duty  of  a  woman,  and  miserable,  just  in  proportion  as  their  standard 
of  education  is  high.  It  will  abolish  the  hardship  of  those  who  do  not 
now  marry  on  account  of  poverty,  or  who  do  not  dare  to  have 
children.  The  fear  that  often  turns  a  woman  from  a  beautiful  to  a 
mercenary  marriage  will  vanish  from  life.  In  Utopia  a  career  of 
wholesome  motherhood  would  be,  under  such  conditions  as  I  have 
suggested,  the  normal  and  remunerative  calling  for  a  woman,  and 
a  capable  woman  who  has  borne,  bred,  and  begun  the  education  of, 
eight  or  nine  well-built,  intelligent,  and  successful  sons  and  daughters 
would  be  an  extremely  prosperous  w'oman,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
economic  fortunes  of  the  man  she  has  married.  She  would  need  to 
be  an  exceptional  woman,  and  she  w’ould  need  to  have  chosen  a  man 
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at  least  a  little  above  the  average  as  her  partner  in  life.  But  his 
death,  or  misbehaviour,  or  misfortunes  would  not  ruin  her, 

Now  such  an  arrangement  is  merely  the  completed  induction  from 
the  starting  propositions  that  make  some  measure  of  education  free 
and  compulsory  for  every  child  in  the  State.  If  you  prevent  people 
making  profit  out  of  their  children — and  every  civilised  State — even 
that  compendium  of  old-fashioned  Individualism,  the  United  States 
of  America — is  now  disposed  to  admit  the  necessity  of  that  prohibi- 
tion— and  if  you  provide  for  the  aged  instead  of  leaving  them  to  their 
children’s  sense  of  duty,  the  practical  inducements  to  parentage, 
except  among  very  wealthy  people,  are  greatly  reduced.  The  senti¬ 
mental  factor  in  the  case  rarely  leads  to  more  than  a  solitary  child 
or  at  most  two  to  a  marriage,  and  with  a  high  and  rising  standard 
of  comfort  and  circumspection  it  is  unlikely  that  the  birth-rate  will 
ever  rise  very  greatly  again.  The  Utopians  will  hold  that  if  you 
keep  the  children  from  profitable  employment  for  the  sake  of  the 
future,  then,  if  you  want  any  but  the  exceptionally  rich,  secure, 
pious,  unselfish,  and  reckless  to  bear  children  freely,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  throw  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  upon  the  general 
community. 

In  short,  Utopia  will  hold  that  sound  childbearing  and  rearing  is 
a  service  done,  not  to  a  particular  man,  but  to  the  whole  community, 
and  all  its  legal  arrangements  for  motherhood  will  be  based  on  that 
conception. 


§  4. 

And  after  these  preliminaries  we  must  proceed  to  ask,  first,  what 
will  be  the  Utopian  marriage  law,  and  then  what  sort  of  customs  and 
opinions  are  likely  to  be  superadded  to  that  law? 

The  trend  of  our  reasoning  has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Utopian  State  will  feel  justified  in  intervening  between  men  and 
women  only  on  two  accounts,  first  on  account  of  paternity,  and 
secondly  on  account  of  the  clash  of  freedoms  that  may  otherwise 
arise.  The  Utopian  State  will  effectually  interfere  with  and  pre¬ 
scribe  conditions  for  all  sorts  of  contract,  and  for  this  sort  of  con¬ 
tract  in  particular  it  will  be  in  agreement  with  almost  every  earthly 
State,  in  defining  in  the  completest  fashion  what  things  a  man  or 
woman  may  be  bound  to  do,  and  what  they  cannot  be  bound  to  do. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  statesman,  marriage  is  the  union  of  a 
man  and  woman  in  a  manner  so  intimate  as  to  involve  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  offspring,  and  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  State,  first 
in  order  to  secure  good  births,  and  secondly  good  home  conditions, 
that  these  unions  should  not  be  free,  nor  promiscuous,  nor  practically 
universal  throughout  the  adult  population. 

Prolific  marriage  must  be  a  profitable  privilege.  It  must  occur 
only  under  certain  obvious  conditions,  the  contracting  parties  must 
be  in  health  and  condition,  free  from  specific  transmissible  taints, 
above  a  certain  minimum  age,  and  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
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energetic  to  have  acquired  a  minimum  education.  The  man  at  least 
must  he  in  receipt  of  a  net  income  above  the  minimum  wage,  after 
any  outstanding  charges  against  him  have  been  paid.  All  this  much  * 
it  is  surely  reasonable  to  insist  upon  before  the  State  becomes  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  prospective  children.  The  age  at  which  men  and  s 
women  may  contract  to  marry  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  if  we  are  ’ 
as  far  as  possible,  to  put  women  on  an  equality  with  men,  if  we  are 
to  insist  upon  a  universally  educated  population,  and  if  we  are  ^ 
seeking  to  reduce  the  infantile  death-rate  to  zero,  it  must  be  much 
higher  than  it  is  in  any  terrestrial  State.  The  woman  should  be  at 
least  one-and-twenty ;  the  man  tw’enty-six  or  twenty-seven. 

One  imagines  the  parties  to  a  projected  marriage  first  obtaininf 
licenses  which  wdll  testify  that  these  conditions  are  satisfied.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  theoretical  Utopian  State,  these  licenses  are 
the  feature  of  primary  importance.  Then,  no  doubt,  that  universal 
register  at  Paris  would  come  into  play.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  there 
must  be  no  deception  between  the  two  people,  and  the  State  will 
ensure  that  in  certain  broad  essentials  this  is  so.  They  would  have  to 
communicate  their  joint  intention  to  a  public  office  after  their 
personal  licenses  were  granted,  and  each  would  be  supplied  with 
a  copy  of  the  index  card  of  the  projected  mate,  on  which  would  be 
recorded  his  or  her  age,  previous  marriages,  legally  important  dis¬ 
eases,  offspring,  domiciles,  public  appointments,  criminal  convic¬ 
tions,  registered  assignments  of  property,  and  so  forth.  Possibly  it 
might  be  advisable  to  have  a  little  ceremony  for  each  party,  for 
each  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  in  which  this  record  could  be  read 
over  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  together  with  some  prescribed  form 
of  address  of  counsel  in  the  matter.  There  would  then  be  a  reason¬ 
able  interval  for  consideration  and  withdraw'al  on  the  part  of  either 
spouse.  In  the  event  of  the  two  people  persisting  in  their  resolution, 
they  would  after  this  minimum  interval  signify  as  much  to  the  local 
official  and  the  necessary  entry  would  be  made  in  the  registers.  These 
formalities  would  be  quite  independent  of  any  religious  ceremonial 
the  contracting  parties  might  choose,  for  with  religious  belief  and 
procedure  the  modem  State  has  no  concern. 

So  much  for  the  preliminary  conditions  of  matrimony.  For  those 
men  and  women  w'ho  chose  to  ignore  these  conditions  and  to  achieve 
any  sort  of  union  they  liked  the  State  would  have  no  concern,  unless 
offspring  were  born  illegitimately.  In  that  case,  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  make  the  parents  charge¬ 
able  with  every  duty,  with  maintenance,  education,  and  so  forth,  that 
in  the  normal  course  of  things  would  fall  to  the  State.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  impose  a  life  assurance  payment  upon  these  parents,  and 
to  exact  effectual  guarantees  against  every  possible  evasion  of  the 
responsibility  they  had  incurred.  But  the  further  control  of  private 
morality,  beyond  the  protection  of  the  immature  from  corruption  and 
evil  example,  will  be  no  concern  of  the  State’s.  When  a  child  comes 
in,  the  future  of  the  species  comes  in;  the  State  comes  in  as  the 
guardian  of  interests  wider  than  the  individual’s,  but  the  adult’s 
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private  life  is  the  entirely  private  life  into  which  the  State  may  not 
intrude. 

Now  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  Utopian  contract  of  matrimony? 
From  the  first  of  the  two  points  of  view  named  above,  that  of 
parentage,  it  is  obvious  that  one  unavoidable  condition  will  be  the 
chastity  of  the  wife.  Her  infidelity  being  demonstrated,  must  at 
once  terminate  the  marriage  and  release  both  her  husband  and  the 
State  from  any  liability  for  the  support  of  her  subsequent  children. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  beyond  controversy;  a  marriage  contract  that 
does  not  involve  that,  is  a  triumph  of  metaphysics  over  common 
sense.  It  will  be  obvious  that  under  Utopian  conditions  it  is  the 
State  that  will  suffer  injury  by  a  wife’s  misconduct,  and  that  a 
husband  who  condones  anything  of  the  sort  will  participate  in  her 
offence.  A  woman,  therefore,  who  is  divorced  on  this  account  will 
be  divorced  as  a  public  offender,  .and  not  in  the  key  of  a  personal 
quarrel;  not  as  one  who  has  inflicted  a  private  and  personal  wrong. 
This,  too,  lies  within  the  primary  implications  of  marriage. 

Beyond  that,  what  conditions  should  a  marriage  contract  in 
Utopia  involve  ? 

A  reciprocal  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  clearly  of 
no  importance  whatever,  so  far  as  the  first  end  of  matrimony  goes, 
the  protection  of  the  community  from  inferior  births.  It  is  no 
wrong  to  the  State.  But  it  does  carry  with  it  a  variable  amount  of 
emotional  offence  to  the  wife ;  it  may  wound  her  pride  and  cause 
her  violent  perturbations  of  jealousy ;  it  may  lead  to  her  neglect, 
her  solitude  and  unhappiness,  and  it  may  even  work  to  her  physical 
injury.  There  should  be  an  implication  that  it  is  not  to  occur. 
She  has  bound  herself  to  the  man  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and 
clearly  it  is  reasonable  that  she  should  look  to  the  State  for  relief 
if  it  does  occur.  The  extent  of  the  offence  given  her  is  the  exact 
measure  of  her  injury ;  if  she  does  not  mind  nobody  minds,  and  if 
her  self-respect  does  not  suffer  nothing  whatever  is  lost  to  the  world ; 
and  so  it  should  rest  with  her  to  establish  his  misconduct,  and, 
if  she  thinks  fit,  to  terminate  <^he  marriage. 

A  failure  on  either  side  to  perform  the  elementary  duties  of  com¬ 
panionship,  desertion,  for  example,  should  obviously  give  the  other 
mate  the  right  to  relief,  and  clearly  the  development  of  any  dis¬ 
qualifying  habit,  drunkenness,  or  drug-taking,  or  the  like,  or  any 
serious  crime  or  acts  of  violence,  should  give  grounds  for  a  final 
release.  Moreover,  the  modem  Utopian  State  intervenes  between  the 
sexes  only  because  of  the  coming  generation,  and  for  it  to  sustain 
restrictions  upon  conduct  in  a  continually  fruitless  marriage  is  obvi¬ 
ously  to  lapse  into  purely  moral  intervention.  It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  set  a  term  to  a  marriage  that  remains  childless,  to  let  it 
expire  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  or  five  unfruitful  years,  but  with 
no  restriction  upon  the  right  of  the  husband  and  wife  to  marry  each 
other  again. 

These  are  the  fairly  easy  primaries  of  this,  question.  We  now 
come  to  the  more  difficult  issues  of  the  matter.  The  first  of  these 
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is  the  question  of  the  economic  relationships  of  husband  and  wiie 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  even  in  Utopia  women,  at  least  until 
they  become  mothers,  are  likely  to  be  on  the  average  poorer  than  men 
The  second  is  the  question  of  the  duration  of  a  marriage.  But  the 
two  interlock,  and  are,  perhaps,  best  treated  together  in  one  common 
section.  And  they  both  ramify  in  the  most  complicated  manner 
into  the  consideration  of  the  general  morale  of  the  community. 

§  5. 

This  question  of  marriage  is  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
in  the  whole  range  of  Utopian  problems.  But  it  is  happily  not  the 
most  urgent  necessity  that  it  should  be  absolutely  solved.  The 
urgent  and  necessary  problem  is  the  ruler.  With  rulers  rightlv 
contrived  and  a  provisional  defective  marriage  law  a  Utopia  may  be 
conceived  as  existing  and  studying  to  perfect  itself,  but  without  rulers 
a  Utopia  is  impossible  though  the  theory  of  its  matrimony  be  com¬ 
plete.  And  the  difficulty  in  this  question  is  not  simply  the  difficultv 
of  a  complicated  chess  problem,  for  example,  in  which  the  whole 
tangle  of  considerations  does  at  least  lie  in  one  plane,  but  a  series  of 
problems  upon  different  levels  and  containing  incommensurable 
factors. 

It  is  very  easy  to  repeat  our  initial  propositions,  to  recall  that  we 
are  on  another  planet,  and  that  all  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
earth  are  set  aside,  but  the  faintest  realisation  of  that  demands  a  feat 
of  psychological  insight.  We  have  all  grown  up  into  an  invincible 
mould  of  suggestion  about  sexual  things;  we  regard  this  with  ap¬ 
proval,  that  with  horror,  and  this  again  with  contempt,  very  largely 
because  the  thing  has  always  been  put  to  us  in  this  light  or  that. 
'The  more  emancipated  we  think  ourselves  the  more  subtle  are  our 
bonds.  The  disentanglement  of  what  is  inherent  in  these  feelings 
from  what  is  acquired  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  undertaking. 
Probably  all  men  and  women  have  a  more  or  less  powerful  dis¬ 
position  to  jealousy,  but  what  exactly  they  will  be  jealous  about  and 
what  exactly  they  will  suffer  seems  part  of  the  superposed  factor. 
Probably  all  men  and  women  are  capable  of  ideal  emotions  and 
wishes  beyond  merely  physical  desires,  but  the  shape  these  take  are 
almost  entirely  a  reaction  to  external  images.  And  you  really  cannot 
strip  the  external  off;  you  cannot  get  your  stark  natural  man,  jealous, 
but  not  jealous  about  anything  in  particular,  imaginative  without 
any  imaginings,  proud  at  large.  Emotional  dispositions  can  no  more 
exist  without  form  than  a  man  without  air.  Only  a  very  observant 
man  who  had  lived  all  over  the  planet  Earth,  in  all  sorts  of  social 
strata,  and  with  every  race  and  tongue,  and  who  was  endowed  with 
great  imaginative  insight,  could  hope  to  understand  the  possibilities 
and  the  limitations  of  human  plasticity  in  this  matter,  and  say  what 
any  men  and  any  women  could  be  induced  to  do  willingly,  and  just 
exactly  what  no  man  and  no  woman  would  stand,  provided  one  had 
the  training  of  them.  Though  very  young  men  will  tell  you  readily 
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enough.  The  proceedings  of  other  races  and  other  ages  do  not  seem 
to  carry  conviction;  what  our  ancestors  did,  or  what  the  Greeks  or 
Egyptians  did,  though  it  is  the  direct  physical  cause  of  the  modern 
voung  man  or  the  modern  young  lady,  is  apt  to  impress  these  re¬ 
markable  consequences  merely  as  an  arrangement  of  quaint,  comical 
or  repulsive  proceedings. 

But  there  emerges  to  the  modern  inquirer  certain  ideals  and 
desiderata  that  at  least  go  some  way  towards  completing  and  ex¬ 
panding  the  crude  primaries  of  a  Utopian  marriage  law  set  out  in  §  4. 

The  sound  birth  being  assured,  does  there  exist  any  valid  reason 
for  the  persistence  of  the  Utopian  marriage  union? 

There  are  two  lines  of  reasoning  that  go  to  establish  a  longer  dura¬ 
tion  for  marriage.  The  first  of  these  rests  upon  the  general  necessity 
for  a  home  and  for  individual  attention  in  the  case  of  children. 
Children  are  the  results  of  a  choice  between  individuals;  they  grow 
well,  as  a  rule,  only  in  relation  to  sympathetic  and  kindred  individ¬ 
ualities,  and  no  wholesale  character-ignoring  method  of  dealing  with 
them  has  ever  had  a  shadow  of  the  success  of  the  individualised 
home.  Neither  Plato  nor  Socrates,  who  repudiated  the  home,  seems 
ever  to  have  had  to  do  with  anything  younger  than  a  young  man. 
Procreation  is  only  the  beginning  of  parentage,  and  even  where  the 
mother  is  not  the  direct  nurse  and  teacher  of  her  child,  even  where 
she  delegates  these  duties,  her  supervision  is,  in  the  common  case, 
essential  to  its  welfare.  Moreover,  though  the  Utopian  State  will  pay 
the  mother,  and  the  mother  only,  for  the  being  and  W'elfare  of  her 
legitimate  children,  there  will  be  a  clear  advantage  in  fostering  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  father  to  associate  his  child’s  welfare  with 
his  individual  egotism,  and  to  dispense  some  of  his  energies  and 
earnings  in  supplementing  the  common  provision  of  the  State.  It 
is  an  absurd  disregard  of  a  natural  economy  to  leave  the  innate 
philoprogenitiveness  of  either  sex  uncultivated.  Unless  the  parents 
continue  in  close  relationship,  if  each  is  passing  through  a  series  of 
marriages,  the  dangers  of  a  conflict  of  rights,  and  of  the  frittering 
away  of  emotions,  become  very  grave.  The  family  will  lose  homo¬ 
geneity,  and  its  individuals  wdll  have  for  the  mother  varied  and 
perhaps  incompatible  emotional  associations.  The  balance  of  social 
i  advantage  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  much  more  permanent  unions, 

:  on  the  side  of  an  arrangement  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  already 
!  made  for  divorce,  would  bind  or  at  least  enforce  ideals  that  would 
i  tend  to  bind  a  man  and  woman  together  for  the  whole  term  of  her 
=  maternal  activity,  until,  that  is,  the  last  born  of  her  children  was 
of  age.  Practically  that  is  life-long  marriage. 

The  second  system  of  considerations  arises  out  of  the  artificiality 
I  of  woman’s  position.  It  is  a  less  conclusive  series  than  the  first, 
and  it  opens  a  number  of  interesting  side  vistas. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  natural  equality  or 
inferiority  of  women  to  men.  But  it  is  only  the  same  quality  that 
can  be  measured  by  degrees  and  ranged  in  ascending  and  descending 
series,  and  the  things  that  are  essentially  feminine  are  different  quali- 
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tatively  from  and  incommensurable  with  the  distinctly  inasculiue 
things.  The  relationship  is  in  the  region  of  ideals  and  conventions 
and  a  State  is  perfectly  free  to  determine  that  men  and  women  shall 
come  to  intercourse  on  a  footing  of  conventional  equality  or  with 
either  the  man  or  woman  treated  as  the  predominating  individual 
Aristotle’s  criticism  of  Plato  in  this  matter,  his  insistence  upon  the 
natural  inferiority  of  slaves  and  women,  is  just  the  sort  of  confusion 
betw'een  inherent  and  imposed  qualities  that  was  his  most  char¬ 
acteristic  weakness.  The  spirit  of  the  European  people,  of  almost 
all  the  peoples  now  in  the  ascendant,  is  towards  a  convention  of 
equality ;  the  spirit  of  the  Mahometan  world  is  towards  the  intensi¬ 
fication  of  a  convention  that  the  man  alone  is  a  citizen  and  that  the 
woman  is  very  largely  his  property.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  of  these  two  convenient  fictions  is  the  more  primitive  way 
of  regarding  this  relationship.  It  is  quite  unfruitful  to  argue  between 
these  ideals  as  if  there  were  a  demonstrable  conclusion,  the  adoption 
of  either  is  an  arbitrary  act,  and  we  shall  simply  follow  our  age  and 
time  if  we  display  a  certain  bias  for  the  former. 

If  one  looks  closely  into  the  various  practical  expansions  of 
these  ideas,  we  find  their  inherent  falsity  works  itself  out  in  a 
very  natural  way  so  soon  as  reality  is  touched.  Those  who  insist 
upon  equality  work  in  effect  for  assimilation,  for  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  sexes.  Plato’s  women  of  the  governing  class,  for  example,  were 
to  strip  for  gymnastics  like  men,  to  bear  arms  and  go  to  war,  and 
follow  most  of  the  masculine  occupations  of  their  class.  They  were 
to  have  the  same  education  and  to  be  assimilated  to  men  at  every 
doubtful  point.  The  Aristotelian  attitude,  on  the  other  hand,  insists 
upon  specialisation.  The  men  are  to  rule  and  fight  and  toil;  the 
women  are  to  support  motherhood  in  a  state  of  natural  inferiority. 
The  trend  of  evolutionary  forces  through  long  centuries  of  human 
development  has  been  on  the  whole  in  this  second  direction,  has 
been  tovvards  differentiation. i  An  adult  white  woman  differs  far  more 
from  a  W'hite  man  than  a  negress  or  pigmy  woman  from  her  equiva¬ 
lent  male.  The  education,  the  mental  disposition,  of  a  white  or  Asiatic 
woman,  reeks  of  sex;  her  modesty,  her  decorum  is  not  to  ignore 
sex  but  to  refine  and  put  a  point  to  it ;  her  costume  is  clamorous 
with  the  distinctive  elements  of  her  form.  The  white  woman  in  the 
materially  prosperous  nations  is  moi’e  of  a  sexual  specialist  than  her 
sister  of  the  poor  and  austere  peoples,  of  the  prosperous  classes  more 
so  than  the  peasant  woman.  The  contemporary  woman  of  fashion 
who  sets  the  tone  of  occidental  intercourse  is  a  stimulant  rather  than 
a  companion  for  a  man.  Too  commonly  she  is  an  unwholesome 
stimulant  turning  a  man  from  wisdom  to  appearance,  from  beauty 
to  beautiful  pleasures,  from  form  to  colour,  from  persistent  aiins  to 
brief  and  stirring  triumphs.  Arrayed  in  what  she  calls  distinctholy 
“  dress,”  scented,  adorned,  displayed,  she  achieves  by  artifice  a 
sexual  differentiation  profounder  than  that  of  any  other  vertebrated 
animal.  She  outshines  the  peacock’s  excess  above  his  mate, 
(1)  See  Havelock  Ellis’s  “  Man  and  Woman.” 
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oue  must  probe  among  the  domestic  secrets  of  the  insects  and 
Crustacea  to  find  her  living  parallel.  And  it  is  a  question  by  no 
means  easy  and  yet  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  determine  how 
far  the  wide  and  widening  differences  between  the  human  sexes  is 
inherent  and  inevitable,  and  how  far  it  is  an  accident  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  that  may  be  converted  and  reduced  under  a  different  social 
regimen.  Are  we  going  to  recognise  and  accentuate  this  difference 
and  to  arrange  our  Utopian  organisation  to  play  upon  it,  are  we  to 
have  two  primary  classes  of  human  being,  harmonising  indeed  and 
reacting,  but  following  essentially  different  lives,  or  are  we  going  to 
minimise  this  difference  in  every  possible  way? 

The  former  alternative  leads  either  to  a  romantic  organisation  of 
society  in  which  men  will  live  and  fight  and  die  for  wonderful, 
beautiful,  exaggerated  creatures,  or  it  leads  to  the  hareem. 

It  would  probably  lead  through  one  phase  to  the  other.  Women 
would  be  enigmas  and  mysteries  and  maternal  dignitaries  that  one 
would  approach  in  a  state  of  emotional  excitement  and  seclude 
piously  when  serious  work  was  in  hand.  A  girl  would  blossom  from 
the  totally  negligible  to  the  mystically  desirable  at  adolescence, 
and  boys  would  be  removed  from  their  mother’s  educational  influ¬ 
ence  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  Whenever  men  and  women 
met  together,  the  men  would  be  in  a  state  of  inflamed  competition 
towards  one  another,  and  the  women  likewise,  and  the  inter¬ 
course  of  ideas  would  be  in  suspense.  Under  the  latter  alternative 
the  sexual  relation  would  be  subordinated  to  friendship  and  com¬ 
panionship  ;  boys  and  girls  would  be  co-educated — very  largely 
under  maternal  direction,  and  women,  disarmed  of  their  distinctive 
barbaric  adornments,  the  feathers,  beads,  lace,  and  trimmings  that 
enhance  their  clamorous  claim  to  a  directly  personal  attention  would 
mingle,  according  to  their  quality,  in  the  counsels  and  intellectual 
development  of  men.  Such  women  would  be  fit  to  educate  boys 
even  up  to  adolescence.  It  is  obvious  that  a  marriage  law  ernbody- 
ing  a  decision  between  these  two  sets  of  ideas  would  be  very 
different  according  to  the  alternative  adopted.  In  the  former 
case  a  man  would  be  expected  to  earn  and  maintain  in  an  adequate 
manner  the  dear  delight  that  had  favoured  him.  He  would  tell 
her  beautiful  lies  about  her  wonderful  moral  effect  upon  him,  and 
keep  her  sedulously  from  all  responsibility  and  knowledge.  And, 
since  there  is  an  undeniably  greater  imaginative  appeal  to  men  in 
the  first  bloom  of  a  woman’s  youth,  she  would  have  a  distinct 
claim  upon  his  energies  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  the  latter  case 
a  man  would  no  more  pay  for  and  support  his  wife  than  she  would 
do  so  for  him.  They  would  be  two  friends,  differing  in  kind  no 
doubt  but  differing  reciprocally,  who  had  linked  themselves  in  a 
matrimonial  relationship.  Our  Utopian  marriage  so  far  as  we  have 
discussed  it,  is  indeterminate  between  these  alternatives. 

We  have  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the  private 
morals  of  an  adult  citizen  are  no  concern  for  the  State.  But  that 
involves  a  decision  to  disregard  certain  types  of  bargain.  A  sanely 
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contrived  State  will  refuse  to  sustain  bargains  wherein  there  is  no 
plausibly  fair  exchange,  and  if  private  morality  is  really  to  be  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  the  State  then  the  affections  and  endearments 
most  certainly  must  not  be  regarded  as  negociable  commodities 
The  State,  therefore,  will  absolutely  ignore  the  distribution  of  these 
favours  unless  children,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  children,  is 
involved.  It  follows  that  it  will  refuse  to  recognise  any 
debts  or  transfers  of  property  that  are  based  on  such 
considerations.  It  wdll  be  only  consistent,  therefore,  to  refuse 
recognition  in  the  marriage  contract  to  any  financial  obligation 
between  husband  and  wife,  or  any  settlements  qualifying  that  con¬ 
tract,  except  when  they  are  in  the  nature  of  accessory  provision  for 
the  prospective  children. i  So  far  the  Utopian  State  will  throw  its 
weight  upon  the  side  of  those  who  advocate  the  independence  of 
women  and  their  conventional  equality  with  men. 

But  to  any  further  definition  of  the  marriage  relation  the  World 
State  of  Utopia  will  not  commit  itself.  The  wide  range  of  relationships 
that  are  left  possible,  within  and  without  the  marriage  code,  are 
entirely  a  matter  for  the  individual  choice  and  imagination.  Whether 
a  man  treat  his  wife  in  private  as  a  goddess  to  be  propitiated,  as  a 
“  mystery  ”  to  be  adored,  as  an  agreeable  auxiliary,  as  a  particularly 
intimate  friend,  or  as  the  wholesome  mother  of  his  children,  is 
entirely  a  matter  for  their  private  intercourse :  whether  he  keep 
her  in  Oriental  idleness  or  active  co-operation,  or  leave  her  to  live 
her  independent  life,  rests  with  the  couple  alone,  and  all  the  possible 
friendship  and  intimacies  outside  marriage  also  lie  quite  beyond  the 
organisation  of  the  modern  State.  Religious  teaching  and  literature 
may  affect  these ;  customs  may  arise ;  certain  types  of  relationship 
may  involve  social  isolation ;  the  justice  of  the  statesman  is  blind  to 
such  things.  It  may  be  urged  that  according  to  Atkinson’s  illuminat¬ 
ing  analysis  ^  the  control  of  love-making  was  the  very  origin  of  the 
human  community.  In  Utopia,  nevertheless,  love-making  is  no  con¬ 
cern  of  the  State’s  beyond  the  province  that  the  protection  of  chil¬ 
dren  covers. 3  Change  of  function  is  one  of  the  ruling  facts  in  life,  the 
sac  that  was  in  our  remotest  ancestors  a  swimming  bladder  is  now 
a  lung,  and  the  State  which  was  once,  perhaps,  no  more  than  the 
jealous  and  tyrannous  will  of  the  strongest  male  in  the  herd,  the 

(1)  Unqualified  gifts  for  love  by  solvent  people  will,  of  course,  be  quite  possible 
and  permissible,  unsalaried  services  and  the  like,  provided  the  standard  of  life  is 
maintained  and  the  joint  income  of  the  couple  between  whom  the  services  hold 
does  not  sink  below  twice  the  minimum  wage. 

(2)  See  Lang  and  Atkinson’s  Social  Oriqinx  and  Primal  Law. 

(3)  It  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  though  the  control  of  morality  is  outside 
the  law  the  State  must  maintain  a  general  decorum,  a  systematic  suppression  of 
powerful  and  moving  examples,  and  of  incitations  and  temptations  of  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  to  that  extent  it  will,  of  course,  in  a  sense,  exercise  a 
control  over  morals.  But  this  will  be  only  part  of  a  wider  law  to  safeguard  the 
tender  mind.  For  example,  lying  advertisements,  and  the  like,  when  they  lean 
towards  adolescent  interests,  will  encounter  a  specially  disagreeable  disposition 
in  the  law,  over  and  above  the  treatment  of  their  general  dishonesty. 
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instrument  of  justice  and  equality.  The  State  intervenes  now  only 
where  there  is  want  of  harmony  between  individuals — individuals 
who  exist  or  who  may  presently  come  into  existence. 


§  6. 


It  must  be  reiterated  that  our  reasoning  still  leaves  Utopian 
marriage  an  institution  with  wide  possibilities  of  variation.  We 
have  tried  to  give  effect  to  the  ideal  of  a  virtual  equality,  an  equality 
of  spirit  between  men  and  women,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  over¬ 
ridden  the  accepted  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 
Probably  the  first  writer  to  do  as  much  was  Plato.  His  argument 
in  support  of  this  innovation  upon  natural  human  feeling  was  thin 
enough — a  mere  analogy  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  propositions ; 
it  was  his  creative  instinct  that  determined  him.  In  the  atmosphere 
of  such  speculations  as  this,  Plato  looms  very  large  indeed,  and 
in  view  of  what  we  owe  to  him,  it  seems  reasonable  that  we  should 
hesitate  before  dismissing,  as  a  thing  prohibited  and  evil, 
a  type  of  marriage  that  he  made  almost  the  central  feature 
in  the  organisation  of  the  ruling  class,  at  least,  of  his  ideal  State. 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  narrow  monogamic  family  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  illiberal  and  anti-social,  to  withdraw  the  imagination  and 
energies  of  the  citizen  from  the  services  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  so  far  endorsed  and  sub¬ 
stantiated  his  opinion  as  to  forbid  family  relations  to  its  priests 
and  significant  servants.  He  conceived  of  a  poetic  devotion  to 
the  public  idea,  a  devotion  of  which  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  as  his 
criticisms  of  Plato  show,  was  incapable,  as  a  substitute  for  the  warm 
and  tender  but  illiberal  emotions  of  the  home.  But  while 
the  Church  made  the  alternative  to  family  ties  celibacy  ^  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  an  organisation,  Plato  was  far  more  in  accordance-  with 
modern  ideas  in  perceiving  the  disadvantage  that  would  result  from 
precluding  the  nobler  types  of  character  from  offspring.  He  sought 
a  way  to  achieve  progeny,  therefore,  without  the  naiTow  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  sympathies  about  the  home,  and  he  found  it  in  a  multiple 
marriage  in  which  every  member  of  the  governing  class  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  married  to  all  the  others.  But  the  detailed  operation  of 
this  system  he  put  tentatively  and  very  obscurely.  His  suggestions 
have  the  experimental  inconsistency  of  an  enquiring  man.  He 
left  many  things  altogether  open,  and  it  is  unfair  to  him 
to  adopt  Aristotle’s  forensic  method  and  deal  with  his 
discussion  as  though  it  was  a  fully-worked-out  project.  It 
is  clear  that  Plato  intended  every  member  of  his  governing  class  to 
beso"  changed  at  birth  ”  as  to  leave  paternity  untraceable ;  mothers 
"ere  not  to  know  their  children,  nor  children  their  parents,  but  there 

(1)  Ihe  waim  imagination  of  Campanella,  that  quaint  Calabrian  monastic,  fired 
h.v  Plato,  reversed  this  aspect  of  the  Church. 
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is  nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  he  intended  these  people 
to  select  and  adhere  faithfully  to  congenial  mates  within  the  great 
family.  Aristotle’s  assertion  that  the  Platonic  republic  left  no  scope 
for  the  virtue  of  continence  shows  that  he  had  jumped  to  just  the 
same  conclusions  a  contemporary  London  errand  boy,  hovering  a 
little  shamefacedly  over  Jowett  in  a  public  library,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach. 

Aristotle  obscures  Plato’s  intention,  perhaps  accidentally,  bx 
speaking  of  his  marriage  institution  as  a  community  of  wives 
When  reading  Plato  he  could  not  or  would  not  es-^ape  reading 
in  his  own  conception  of  the  natural  ascendency  of  men,  his  idea 
of  property  in  women  and  children.  But  as  Plato  intended  women 
to  be  conventionally  equal  to  men,  this  phrase  belies  him  altogether; 
community  of  husbands  and  wives  would  be  truer  to  his  proposal. 
Aristotle  condemns  Plato  as  roundly  as  any  commercial  room  would 
condemn  him  to-day,  and  in  much  the  same  spirit;  he  asserts  rather 
than  proves  that  such  a  grouping  is  against  the  nature  of  man.  He 
wanted  to  have  women  property  just  as  he  wanted  to  have  slaves 
property,  he  did  not  care  to  ask  why,  and  it  distressed  his  con¬ 
ception  of  convenience  extremely  to  imagine  any  other  arrangement. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  natural  instinct  of  either  sex  is  exclusive 
of  participators  in  intimacy  during  a  period  of  intimacy,  but  it  was 
probably  Aristotle  who  gave  Plato  an  offensive  interpretation  in 
this  matter.  No  one  would  freely  submit  to  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  as  multiple  marriage  carried  out,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  interpretation,  to  an  obscene  completeness,  but  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  modern  Utopia  should  not  refuse  a  grouped 
marriage  to  three  or  more  freely  consenting  persons.  There  is  no 
sense  in  prohibiting  institutions  wLich  no  sane  people  could  ever 
want  to  abuse.  It  is  claimed — though  the  full  facts  are  difficult 
to  ascertain — that  a  group  marriage  of  over  tw’O  hundred  persons 
was  successfully  organised  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes  at  Oneida 
Creek.  1  It  is  fairly  certain  in  the  latter  case  that  there  was  no 
“  promiscuity,”  and  that  the  members  mated  for  variable  periods, 
and  often  for  life,  within  the  group.  The  documents  are  reasonably 
clear  upon  tliat  point.  This  Oneida  community  was,  in  fact,  a  league 
of  two  hundred  persons  to  regard  their  children  as  ‘‘  common.’ 
Choice  and  preference  were  not  abolished  in  the  community,  though 
in  some  cases  they  were  set  aside — just  as  they  are  by  many  parents 
under  our  present  conditions.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  premature 
attempt  at  “  stirpiculture,”  at  what  Mr.  Francis  Galton  calls  ‘  Eu¬ 
genics,”  in  the  mating  of  the  members,  and  there  was  also  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  offspring.  Beyond  these  points  the  inner  secrets  of  the  com¬ 
munity  do  not  appear  to  be  very  profound ;  its  atmosphere  was 
almost  commonplace,  it  was  made  up  of  very  ordinary  people 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  a  career  of  exceptional  success  through- 
(1)  See  John  II.  Noyes’s  History  of  Atnerirun  Sorialisms,  and  the  crude  facts 
of  this  and  the  other  American  experiments  are  given,  together  with  more  recent 
matter,  by  Morris  Hillquirt,  in  The  History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  Stated- 
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out  the  whole  lifetime  of  its  founder,  and  it  broke  down  with  the 
advent  of  a  new  generation,  with  the  onset  of  theological  differences, 
and  the  loss  of  its  guiding  intelligence.  The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit, 
it  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  ablest  children  of  the  experiment,  is 
too  individualistic  for  communism.  It  is  possible  to  regard  the 
temporary  success  of  this  complex  family  as  a  strange  accident,  as 
the  wonderful  exploit  of  what  was  certainly  a  very  exceptional  man. 
Its  final  disintegration  into  frankly  monogamic  couples — it  is  still 
a  prosperous  business  association — may  be  taken  as  an  experimental 
verification  of  Aristotle’s  common-sense  psychology,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  merely  the  public  acknowledgment  of  conditions  already 
practically  established. 

Out  of  respect  for  Plato  we  cannot  ignore  this  possibility  of 
j  multiple  marriage  altogether  in  our  Utopian  theorising,  but 
even  if  we  leave  this  possibility  open  we  are  still  bound 
to  regard  it  as  a  thing  so  likely  to  be  rare  as  not  to 
come  at  all  under  our  direct  observation  during  our  Utopian 
joumeyings.  But  in  one  sense,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  the  State 
guarantees  care  and  support  for  all  properly  born  children,  our  entire 
Utopia  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  comprehensive  marriage  group. ^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  modern  Utopia  must  differ  from 
the  Utopias  of  any  preceding  age  in  being  world-wide;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  the  development  of  any  special  race  or  type  of 
culture,  as  Plato’s  developed  an  Athenian-Spartan  blend,  or  More, 
Tudor  England.  The  modern  Utopia  is  to  be,  before  all  things, 
synthetic.  Politically  and  socially,  as  linguistically,  we  must  suppose 
it  a  synthesis ;  politically  it  will  be  a  synthesis  of  once  widely  different 
forms  of  government;  socially  and  morally,  a  synthesis  of  a  great 
variety  of  domestic  tr_aditions  and  ethical  habits.  Into  the  modern 
Utopia  there  must  have  entered  the  mental  tendencies  and  origins 
that  give  our  own  world  the  polygamy  of  the  Zulus  and  of  Utah, 
the  polyandry  of  Tibet,  the  latitudes  of  experiment  permitted  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  divorceless  wedlock  of  Comte.  The 
tendency  of  all  synthetic  processes  in  matters  of  law  and  custom 
is  to  reduce  and  simplify  the  compulsory  canon,  to  admit 
alternatives  and  freedoms ;  what  were  laws  before  become  traditions 
of  feeling  and  style,  and  in  no  matter  will  this  be  more  apparent 
than  in  questions  affecting  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 

fl)  The  Thelema  of  Rabelais,  with  its  principle  of  “Fay  ce  que  vouldras” 
within  the  limits  of  the  order,  is  probably  intended  to  suggest  a  Platonic  complex 
irarriage  after  the  fashion  of  our  interpretation. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

A  Few  Utopian  Impressions. 

§  1. 

But  now  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  describe  the  houBes  and 
ways  of  the  Utopian  townships  about  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and 
to  glance  a  little  more  nearly  at  the  people  who  pass.  You 
6gure  us  as  curiously  settled  down  in  Utopia,  as  working  for  a 
low  wage  at  wood-carving,  until  the  authorities  at  the  central  registry 
in  Paris  can  solve  the  perplexing  problem  we  have  set  them.  We 
stay  in  an  inn  looking  out  upon  the  lake,  and  go  to  and  fro  for  our 
five  hours’  work  a  day,  with  a  curious  effect  of  having  been  bora 
Utopians.  The  rest  of  our  time  is  our  own. 

Our  inn  is  one  of  those  inns  and  lodging  houses  which  have  a 
minimum  tariff,  inns  which  are  partly  regulated,  and,  in  the  default 
of  private  enterprise,  maintained  and  controlled  by  the  World  State 
throughout  the  entire  world.  In  Lucerne  it  is  one  of  several  such 
establishments.  It  possesses  many  hundreds  of  practically  self 
cleaning  little  bedrooms,  equipped  very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  rooms  we  occupied  in  the  similar  but  much  smaller  inn  at  Hos- 
penthal,  differing  only  a  little  in  the  decoration.  There  is  the  same 
dressing-room  recess  with  its  bath,  the  same  graceful  proportion  in 
the  succinct  simplicity  of  its  furniture.  This  particular  inn  is  a 
quadrangle  after  the  fashion  of  an  Oxford  college ;  it  is  perhaps  fortv 
feet  high,  and  with  about  five  stories  of  bedrooms  above  its 
lower  apartments ;  the  window's  of  the  rooms  look  either  outward 
or  inward  to  the  quadrangle,  and  the  doors  give  upon  artificially-lit 
passages  with  staircases  passing  up  and  down.  These  passages  are 
carpeted  with  a  sort  of  cork  carpet  but  are  otherwise  bare.  The 
low'er  story  is  occupied  by  the  equivalent  of  a  London  club,  kitchens 
and  other  offices,  dining-room,  writing-room,  smoking  and  assembly 
rooms,  a  barber’s  shop,  and  a  library.  A  colonnade  with  seats  tuns 
about  the  quadrangle,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  grass  plot.  In  the 
centre  of  this  a  bronze  figure,  a  sleeping  child,  reposes  above  a  little 
basin  and  fountain,  in  which  water  lilies  are  growing.  The  place 
has  been  designed  by  an  architect  happily  free  from  the  hamper 
ing  traditions  of  Greek  temple  building,  and  of  Roman  and  Italian 
palaces;  it  is  simple,  unaffected,  gracious.  The  material  is  some 
artificial  stone  with  the  dull  surface  and  something  of  the  tint  of 
yellow  ivory;  the  colour  is  a  little  irregular,  and  a  partial  confession 
of  girders  and  pillars  breaks  this  front  of  tender  colour  with  lines  a;  a 
mouldings  of  greenish  gray,  that  blend  with  the  tones  of  the  leaden 
gutters  and  rain  pipes  from  the  light  red  roof.  At  one  point  only 
does  any  explicit  effort  towards  artistic  effect  appear,  and  that  n 
in  the  great  arched  gateway  opposite  my  window.  Two  or  thret 
abundant  yellow  roses  climb  over  the  face  of  the  building,  and  vbr 
I  look  out  of  my  window  in  the  early  morning — for  the  usual  Utopi 
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working  day  commences  within  an  hour  of  sunrise — I  see  Pilatus 
above  this  outlook,  rosy  in  the  morning  sky. 

This  quadrangle  type  of  building  is  the  prevalent  element  in 
Utopian  Lucerne,  and  one  may  go  from  end  to  end  of  the  town 
along  corridors  and  covered  colonnades  without  emerging  by 
a  gateway  into  the  open  roads  at  all.  Small  shops  are 
found  in  these  colonnades,  but  the  larger  stores  are  usually 
housed  in  buildings  specially  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  majority 
of  the  residential  edifices  are  far  finer  and  more  substantial  than 
our  own  modest  shelter,  though  we  gather  from  such  chance  glimpses 
as  we  get  of  their  arrangements  that  the  labour-saving  ideal  runs 
through  every  grade  of  this  servantless  world;  and  what  we  should 
consider  a  complete  house  in  earthly  England  is  hardly  known  here. 

The  autonomy  of  the  household  has  been  i-educed  far  below 
terrestrial  conditions  by  hotels  and  clubs,  and  all  sorts  of  cooperative 
expedients.  People  who  do  not  live  in  hotels  seem  usually  to  live 
in  clubs.  The  fairly  prosperous  Utopian  belongs,  in  most  cases,  to 
one  or  two  residential  clubs  of  congenial  men  and  women.  These 
clubs  usually  possess  in  addition  to  furnished  bedrooms  more  or  less 
elaborate  suites  of  apartments,  and  if  a  man  prefers  it  one  of  these 
latter  can  be  taken  and  furnished  according  to  his  personal  taste. 
A  pleasant  boudoir,  a  private  library  and  study,  a  private  garden 
plot,  are  among  the  commonest  of  such  luxuries.  Devices  to 
secure  roof  gardens,  loggias,  verandahs,  and  such  like  open  air 
privacies  to  the  more  sumptuous  of  these  apartments,  give  interest 
and  variety  to  Utopian  architecture.  There  are  sometimes  little 
cooking  corners  in  these  flats — as  one  would  call  them  on  earth — 
but  the  ordinary  Utopian  would  no  more  think  of  a  special  private 
kitchen  for  his  dinners  than  he  would  think  of  a  private  flour  mill 
or  dairy  farm.  Business,  private  work,  and  professional  practice  go 
I  on  sometimes  in  the  house  apartments,  but  often  in  special  offices  in 
[  the  great  warren  of  the  business  quarter.  A  common  garden,  an 
infant  school,  play  rooms,  and  a  playing  garden,  are  universal 
features  of  the  club  quadrangles. 

Two  or  three  main  roads  with  their  tramways,  their  cyclists’  paths, 
and  swift  traffic  paths,  will  converge  on  the  urban  centre,  where  the 
public  offices  will  stand  in  a  group  close  to  the  two  or  three  theatres 
and  the  larger  shops,  and  hither,  too,  in  the  case  of  Lucerne,  the  head 
of  the  swift  railw'ay  to  Paris  and  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  the 
Rhineland  and  Germany  will  run.  And  as  one  walks  out  from  the 
town  centre  one  will  come  to  that  mingling  of  homesteads  and  open 
country  which  will  be  the  common  condition  of  all  the  more  habitable 
parts  of  the  globe. 

Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  will  stand  quite  solitary  homesteads, 
homesteads  that  will  nevertheless  be  lit  and  warmed  by  cables  from 

Itbe  central  force  station,  that  will  share  the  common  water  supply, 
’^ill  have  their  perfected  telephonic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
'forld,  with  doctor,  shop,  and  so  forth,  and  may  even  have  a  pneu- 
®8tic  tube  for  books  and  small  parcels  to  the  nearest  post-office. 
Rut  the  solitary  homestead,  as  a  permanent  residence,  will  be 
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something  of  a  luxury — the  resort  of  rather  wealthy  garden  lovers- 
and  most  people  with  a  bias  for  retirement  will  probably  get  as 
much  residential  solitude  as  they  care  for  in  the  hire  of  a 
holiday  chalet  in  a  forest,  by  remote  lagoons  or  high  up  the 
mountain  side. 

The  solitary  house  may  indeed  prove  to  be  very  rare  indeed  in 
Utopia.  The  same  forces,  the  same  facilitation  of  communications 
that  will  diffuse  the  towns  will  tend  to  little  concentrations  of  the 
agricultural  population  over  the  country  side.  The  field  workers 
will  probably  take  their  food  with  them  to  their  work  during  the  dav 
and  for  the  convenience  of  an  interesting  dinner  and  of  civilised  inter¬ 
course  after  the  working  day  is  over,  they  will  most  probably  live 
in  a  college  quadrangle  with  a  common  room  and  club.  I  doubt 
if  there  will  be  any  agricultural  labourers  drawng  wages  in  Utopia.  I 
am  inclined  to  imagine  farming  done  by  tenant  associations,  by  little 
democratic  unlimited  liability  companies  working  under  elected 
managers,  and  paying  not  a  fixed  rent  but  a  share  of  the  produce  to 
the  State.  Such  companies  could  reconstruct  annually  to  weed  out 
indolent  members. ^  A  minimum  standard  of  efficiency  in  farmiun 
would  be  ensured  by  fixing  a  minimum  beneath  which  the  rent 
must  not  fall,  and  perhaps  by  inspection.  The  general  law-s  respect¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  life  would,  of  course,  apply  to  such  associations 
This  type  of  cooperation  presents  itself  to  me  as  socially  the  best 
arrangement  for  productive  agriculture  and  horticulture,  but  such 
enterprises  as  stock  breeding,  seed  farming  and  the  stocking  and 
loan  of  agricultural  implements  are  probably,  and  agricultural  re¬ 
search  and  experiment  certainly,  best  handled  directly  by  large  com¬ 
panies  or  the  municipality  or  the  State. 

But  I  should  do  little  to  investigate  this  question;  these  are 
presented  as  quite  incidental  impressions.  You  must  suppose  that 
for  the  most  part  our  walks  and  observations  keep  us  within  the 
more  urban  quarters  of  Tiucerne.  From  a  number  of  beautifully 
printed  placards  at  the  street  corners,  adorned  with  caricatures  of 
considerable  pungency,  we  discover  an  odd  little  election  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  This  is  the  selection,  upon  strictly  democratic  lines,  with  a 
suffrage  that  includes  every  permanent  resident  in  the  Lucerne 
ward  over  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  the  ugliest  local  building.  The  old 
little  urban  and  local  governing  bodies,  we  find,  have  long  since  been 
superseded  by  great  provincial  municipalities  for  all  the  more  serious 
administrative  purposes,  but  they  still  survive  to  discharge  a  number 
of  curious  minor  functions,  and  not  the  least  among  these  is  this 
sort  of  aesthetic  ostracism.  Every  year  every  minor  local  govermns 
body  pulls  down  a  building  selected  by  local  plebiscite,  and  the 
greater  Government  pays  a  slight  compensation  to  the  owner,  and 
resumes  possession  of  the  land  it  occupies.  The  idea  would  strike 
us  at  first  as  simply  whimsical,  but  in  practice  it  appears  to  work 
as  a  cheap  and  practical  device  for  the  aesthetic  education  of  builders, 
engineers,  business  men,  opulent  persons,  and  the  general  body  - 
(1)  Schemes  for  the  co-operative  association  of  producers  will  be  found  in  O' 
Hertzka’s  Freeland. 
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the  public.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  its  application  to  our 
own  world  we  should  perceive  it  was  the  most  Utopian  thing  we 
had  so  far  encountered. 


§  2. 

The  factory  that  employs  us  is  something  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  earthly  model.  Our  business  is  to  finish 
making  little  wooden  toys — bears,  cattle  men,  and  the  like — for 
children.  The  things  are  made  in  the  rough  by  machinery,  and  then 
fiuished  by  hand,  because  the  work  of  unskilful  but  interested  men 
—and  it  really  is  an  extremely  amusing  employment — is  found  to 
give  a  personality  and  interest  to  these  objects  no  machine  can  ever 
attain. 

We  carvers — who  are  the  riffraff  of  Utopia — work  in  a  long  shed 
together,  nominally  by  time ;  we  must  keep  at  the  job  for  the  length 
of  a  spell,  but  w'e  are  expected  to  finish  a  certain  number  of  toys 
for  each  spell  of  work.  The  rules  of  the  game  as  between  employer 
and  employed  in  this  particular  industry  hang  on  the  wall  behind 
us;  they  are  drawn  up  by  a  conference  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Wages  Workers  with  the  employers,  a  common  council  w'hich  has 
resulted  in  Utopia  from  a  synthesis  of  the  old  Trades  Unions,  and 
which  has  become  a  constitutional  power;  but  any  man  who  has 
skill  or  humour  is  presently  making  his  own  bargain  with  our 
employer  more  or  less  above  that  datum  line. 

Our  employer  is  a  quiet  blue-eyed  man  with  a  humorous  smile. 
He  dresses  wholly  in  an  indigo  blue,  that  later  we  come  to  consider  a 
sort  of  voluntary  uniform  for  Utopian  artists.  As  he  walks  about 
the  workshop,  stopping  to  laugh  at  this  production  or  praise  that, 
one  is  reminded  inevitably  of  an  art  school.  Every  now  and  then 
he  carves  a  little  himself  or  makes  a  sketch  or  departs  to  the 
machinery  to  order  some  change  in  the  rough  shapes  it  is  turning 
out.  Our  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  animals.  After  a”  time 
1  am  told  to  specialise  in  a  comical  little  Homan  nosed  pony ;  but 
several  of  the  better  paid  carvers  work  up  caricature  images  of 
eminent  Utopians.  Over  these  our  employer  is  most  disposed  to 
meditate,  and  from  them  he  darts  off  most  frequently  to  improve  the 
type. 

It  is  high  summer,  and  our  shed  lies  open  at  either  end.  On 
one  hand  is  a  steep  mountain  side  down  W’hich  there  comes,  now 
bridging  a  chasm,  now  a  mere  straight  groove  across  a  meadow, 
now  hidden  among  green  branches,  the  water-slide  that  brings  our 
trees  from  the  purple  forest  overhead.  Above  us,  but  nearly  hidden, 
bums  the  machine  shed,  but  we  see  a  corner  of  the  tank  into  which, 
with  a  mighty  splash,  the  pine  trees  are  delivered.  Every  now 
rk  and  then,  bringing  with  him  a  gust  of  resinous  smell,  a  white  clad 
rs.  machinist  will  come  in  with  a  basketful  of  crude,  unwrought  little 
of  images,  and  will  turn  them  out  upon  the  table  from  which  we  carvers 
p,  select  them. 

I  (Whenever  I  think  of  Utopia  that  faint  and  fluctuating  smell  of 
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resin  returns  to  me,  and  whenever  I  smell  resin,  comes  the 
memory  of  the  open  end  of  the  shed  looking  out  upon  the  lake 
the  blue-green  lake,  the  boats  mirrored  in  the  water,  and  far  and 
high  beyond  the  atmospheric  fairyland  of  the  mountains  of  Glarus 
twenty  miles  away.) 

The  cessation  of  the  second  and  last  spell  of  work  comes  about 
midday,  and  then  we  walk  home,  through  this  beautiful  intricacy  of 
a  town  to  our  cheap  hotel  beside  the  lake. 

We  should  go  our  way  with  a  curious  contentment,  for  all  that 
we  were  earning  scarcely  more  than  the  minimum  wage.  We  should 
have,  of  course,  our  uneasiness  about  the  final  decisions  of  that 
universal  eye  which  has  turned  upon  us,  we  should  have  those 
ridiculous  sham  thumb-marks  on  our  consciences;  but  that  general 
restlessness,  that  brooding  stress  that  pursues  the  weekly  worker  on 
earth,  that  aching  anxiety  that  drives  him  so  often  to  stupid 
betting,  stupid  drinking,  and  violent  and  mean  offences  will  have 
vanished  out  of  mortal  experience. 

§  3. 

I  should  find  myself  contrasting  my  position  with  my  preconcep¬ 
tions  about  a  Utopian  visit.  I  had  always  imagined  myself  as 
standing  outside  the  general  machinery  of  the  State — in  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors’  gallery,  as  it  were — and  getting  the  new  world 
in  a  series  of  comprehensive  perspective  views.  But  this  Utopia,  for 
all  the  sweeping  floats  of  generalisation  I  do  my  best  to  maintain,  is 
swallowing  me  up.  I  find  myself  going  between  my  work  and  the 
room  in  which  I  sleep  and  the  place  in  which  I  dine,  very 
much  as  I  went  to  and  fro  in  that  real  world  into  which  1 
fell  five-and-forty  years  ago.  I  find  about  me  mountains  and 
horizons  that  limit  my  view,  institutions  that  vanish  also  without 
an  explanation  _  beyond  the  limit  of  sight,  and  a  great  complexity  of 
things  I  do  not  understand  and  about  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  do  not  formulate  acute  curiosities.  People,  very  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  people,  people  just  as  casual  as  people  in  the  real  world, 
come  into  personal  relations  with  us,  and  little  threads  of  private 
and  immediate  interest  spin  themselves  rapidly  into  a  thickening 
grey  veil  across  the  general  view.  I  lose  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  interrogation  of  my  first  arrival ;  I  find  myself  interested 
in  the  grain  of  the  wood  I  work,  in  birds  among  the  tree 
branches,  in  little  irrelevant  things,  and  it  is  only  now’  and  then  that 
I  get  fairly  back  to  the  mood  that  takes  all  Utopia  for  its  picture. 

We  spend  our  first  surplus  of  Utopian  money  in  the  reorganisation 
of  our  wardrobes  upon  more  Utopian  lines;  w’e  develop  acquaintance 
with  several  of  our  fellow  workers,  and  of  those  who  share  our 
table  at  the  inn.  We  pass  insensibly  into  acquaintanceships  and 
tbe  beginnings  of  friendships.  The  world  Utopia,  1  say,  seems  for 
a  time  to  be  swallowing  me  up.  .\t  the  thought  of  detail  it  looms 
too  big  for  me.  The  question  of  government,  of  its  sustaining  ideas, 
of  race,  and  the  wider  future,  hang  like  the  arch  of  the  sky  over 
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these  daily  accidents,  very  great  indeed,  but  very  remote.  These 
I  people  about  me  are  everyday  people,  people  not  so  very  far 
;  from  the  minimum  wage,  accustomed  much  as  the  everyday  people 
of  earth  are  accustomed  to  take  their  world  as  they  find  it.  Such 
i  enquiries  as  I  attempt  are  pretty  obviously  a  bore  to  them,  pass 
i  outside  their  range  as  completely  as  Utopian  speculation  on  earth 
!  outranges  a  stevedore  or  a  member  of  Parliament  or  a  working 
i  plumber.  Even  the  little  things  of  daily  life  interest  them  in  a 
I  different  way.  So  I  get  on  with  my  facts  and  reasoning  rather 
i  slowly,  I  find  myself  looking  among  the  pleasant  multitudes  of  the 
streets  for  types  that  promise  congenial  conversation. 

[  My  sense  of  loneliness  is  increased  during  this  interlude  by  the 
I  better  social  success  of  the  botanist.  I  find  him  presently  falling 
!  into  conversation  with  two  women  who  are  accustomed  to  sit  at  a 
I  table  near  our  own.  They  wear  the  loose,  coloured  robes  of  soft 
I  material  that  are  the  usual  wear  of  common  adult  Utopian  women ; 

[  they  are  both  dark  and  sallow,  and  they  affect  amber  and 
*  crimson  in  their  garments.  Their  faces  strike  me  as  a  little  un- 
:  intelligent,  and  there  is  a  faint  touch  of  middle-aged  coquetry  in 
[  their  bearing  that  I  do  not  like.  Yet  on  earth  we  should  consider 
them  women  of  exceptional  refinement.  But  the  botanist  evidently 
sees  in  this  direction  scope  for  the  feelings  that  have  wilted  a  little 

I  under  my  inattention,  and  he  begins  that  petty  intercourse  of  a 
word,  of  a  slight  civility,  of  vague  enquiries  and  comparisons  that 
leads  at  last  to  associations  and  confidences.  Such  superficial  con¬ 
fidences,  that  is  to  say,  as  he  finds  satisfactory. 

This  throws  me  back  upon  my  private  observations. 

The  general  effect  of  a  Utopian  population  is  vigour.  Everyone 
one  meets  seems  to  be  not  only  in  good  health  but  in  training ;  one 
;  rarely  meets  fat  people,  bald  people,  or  bent  or  grey.  People  who 
!  would  be  obese  or  bent  and  obviously  aged  on  earth  are  here  in 
i  good  repair,  and  as  a  consequence  the  whole  effect  of  a  crowd  is 
livelier  and  more  invigorating  than  on  earth.  The  dress  is  varied 
and  graceful;  that  of  the  women  reminds  one  most  of  the  Italian 
fifteenth  century ;  they  have  an  abundance  of  soft  and  beautifully- 
coloured  stuffs,  and  the  clothes,  even  of  the  poorest,  fit  admirably. 
Their  hair  is  very  simply  but  very  carefully  and  beautifully  dressed, 
and  except  in  very  sunny  weather  they  do  not  wear  hats  or  bonnets. 
There  is  little  difference  in  deportment  between  one  class  and  another ; 
they  all  are  graceful  and  bear  themselves  with  quiet  dignity,  and 
among  a  group  of  them  a  European  woman  of  fashion  in  her  lace  and 
feathers,  her  hat  and  metal  ornaments,  her  mixed  accumulations 
of  "  trimmings  ”  would  look  like  a  barbarian  tricked  out  with  the 
miscellaneous  plunder  of  a  museum.  Boys  and  girls  wear  much 
the  same  sort  of  costume — brown  leather  shoes,  then  a  sort  of 
combination  of  hose  and  close-fitting  trousers  that  reaches  from 
toe  to  waist,  and  over  this  a  beltless  jacket  fitting  very 
well,  or  a  belted  tunic.  Many  slender  women  wear  the 
same  sort  of  costume.  We  should  see  them  in  it  very 
often  in  such  a  place  as  Lucerne,  as  they  returned  from  expedi- 
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tions  in  the  mountains.  The  older  men  would  wear  long  robes  verv 
frequently,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  men  woidd  go  in  varia- 
tions  of  much  the  same  costume  as  the  children.  There  would 
certainly  be  hooded  cloaks  and  umbrellas  for  rainy  weather,  high  boots 
for  mud  and  snow,  and  cloaks  and  coats  and  furry  robes  for  the 
winter.  There  would  be  no  doubt  a  freer  use  of  colour  than  ter¬ 
restrial  Europe  sees  in  these  days,  but  the  costume  of  the  w'omen  at 
least  would  be  soberer  and  more  practical,  and  (in  harmony  without 
discussion  in  the  previous  chapter)  less  differentiated  from  the  men’s 
But  these,  of  course,  are  generalisations.  These  are  the  mere 
translation  of  the  social  facts  we  have  hypotheticated  into  the 
language  of  costume.  There  will  be  a  great  variety  of  costume  and 
no  compulsions.  The  doubles  of  people  who  are  naturally  foppish  on 
earth  will  be  foppish  in  Utopia,  and  people  who  have  no  natural 
taste  on  earth  will  have  inartistic  equivalents.  Everyone  will  not 
be  quiet  in  tone,  or  harmonious,  or  beautiful.  Occasionally,  as 
I  go  through  the  streets  to  my  work,  I  shall  turn  round  to  glance 
again  at  some  robe  shot  with  gold  embroidery,  some  slashing  of  the 
sleeves,  some  eccentricity  of  cut,  or  some  discord  or  untidiness.  But 
these  will  be  but  transient  flashes  in  a  general  flow  of  harmonious 
graciousness;  dress  will  have  scarcely  any  of  that  effect  of  dis¬ 
orderly  conflict,  of  self-assertion  qualified  by  the  fear  of  ridicule,  that 
it  has  in  the  crudely  competitive  civilisations  of  earth. 

I  shall  have  the  seeker’s  attitude  of  mind  during  those  few  days 
at  Lucerne.  I  shall  become  a  student  of  faces.  1  shall  be,  as  it 
were,  looking  for  someone.  I  shall  see  heavy  faces,  dull  faces, 
faces  with  an  uncongenial  animation,  alien  faces,  and  among  these 
some  with  an  immediate  quality  of  appeal.  I  should  see  desirable 
men  approaching  me,  and  I  should  think;  “  Now,  if  I  were  to  speak 
to  you  ?  ’  ’  Many  of  these  latter  I  should  note  wore  the  same  clothing 
as  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  at  Wassen ;  I  should  begin  to  think  of 
it  as  a  sort  of  uniform.  .  .  . 

Then  I  should  see  grave-faced  girls,  girls  of  that  budding  age 
when  their  bearing  becomes  delusively  wise,  and  the  old  deception 
of  my  youth  will  recur  to  me;  “  Could  you  and  I  but  talk  together?" 
I  should  think.  Women  will  pass  me  lightly,  women  with  open  and 
inviting  faces,  but  they  will  not  attract  me,  and  there  will  come 
beautiful  women,  women  with  that  touch  of  claustral  preoccupation 
which  forbids  the  thought  of  any  near  approach.  They  are  private 
and  secret,  and  I  may  not  enter,  I  know,  into  their  thoughts.  .  -  • 

I  go  as  often  as  I  can  to  the  seat  by  the  end  of  old  Kapelhrucke, 
and  watch  the  people  passing  over. 

1  shall  find  a  quality  of  dissatisfaction  throughout  all  these  days. 
I  shall  come  to  see  this  period  more  and  more  distinctly  as  a  pause, 
as  a  waiting  interlude,  and  the  idea  of  an  encounter  with  my  double, 
which  came  at  first  as  if  it  were  a  witticism,  as  something  verbal 
and  surprising,  begins  to  take  substance.  The  idea  grows  in  my 
mind  that  after  all  that  is  the  ‘  ‘  someone  ’  ’  I  am  seeking,  my  Utopian 
self.  I  had  at  first  an  idea  of  a  grotesque  encounter,  as  of  somethmg 
happening  in  a  looking  glass,  but  presently  it  dawns  on  me  that  my 
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Utopian  self  must  be  a  very  different  person  from  me.  His  train¬ 
ing  will  be  different,  his  mental  content  different.  But  between 
us  there  will  be  a  strange  link  of  essential  identity,  a  sympathy,  an 
understanding.  1  find  the  thing  rising  suddenly  to  a  preponderance 
in  my  mind.  1  find  the  interest  of  details  dwindling  to  the  vanishing 
point.  That  I  have  come  to  Utopia  is  the  lesser  thing  now;  the 
oreater  is  that  I  have  come  to  meet  myself. 

I  spend  hours  trying  to  imagine  the  encounter,  inventing  little 
dialogues.  I  go  alone  to  the  Bureau  to  find  if  any  news  has  come 
to  hand  from  the  Great  Index  in  Paris,  but  I  am  told  to  wait  another 
twenty-four  hours.  I  cease  absolutely  to  be  interested  in  anything 
else,  except  so  far  as  it  leads  towards  intercourse  with  this  being 
who  is  to  be  at  once  so  strangely  alien  and  so  totally  mine. 


§  4. 


Wrapped  up  in  these  preoccupations  as  I  am,  it  will  certainly  be 
the  botanist  who  will  notice  the  comparative  absence  of  animals 
about  us. 

He  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  temperate  objection  to  the  Utopia 
planet. 

He  is  a  professed  lover  of  dogs  and  there  are  none.  We  have 
seen  no  horses  and  only  one  or  two  mules  on  the  day  of  our  arrival, 
and  there  seems  not  a  cat  in  the  world.  I  bring  my  mind  round  to 
his  suggestion.  “  This  follows,”  1  say. 

It  is  only  reluctantly  that  I  allow  myself  to  be  drawn  from  my 
secret  musings  into  a  discussion  of  Utopian  pets. 

I  try  to  explain  that  a  phase  in  the  world’s  development  is 
inevitable  when  a  systematic  world-wide  attempt  will  be  made  to 
destroy  for  ever  a  great  number  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
and  that  this  will  involve,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  a  stringent  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  free  movement  of  familiar  animals.  Utopian  houses, 
streets  and  drains  will  be  planned  and  built  to  make  rats,  mice,  and 
such-like  house  parasites  impossible ;  the  race  of  cats  and  dogs — pro¬ 
viding,  as  it  does,  living  fastnesses  to  which  such  diseases  as  plague, 
influenza,  catarrhs  and  the  like,  can  retreat  to  sally  forth  again — 
must  pass  for  a  time  out  of  freedom,  and  the  filth  made  by  horses 
and  the  other  brutes  of  the  highway  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  These  things  make  an  old  story  to  me  and  perhaps  explicit¬ 
ness  suffers  through  my  brevity. 

My  botanist  fails  altogether  to  grasp  what  the  disappearance  of 
diseases  means.  His  mind  has  no  imaginative  organ  of  that 
compass.  As  1  talk  his  mind  rests  on  one  fixed  image.  This 
presents  what  the  botanist  would  probably  call  a  ”  dear  old  doggie  ” 
-which  the  botanist  would  make  believe  did  not  possess  any 
sensible  odour — and  it  has  faithful  brown  eyes  and  understands 
everything  you  say.  The  botanist  would  make  believe  it  understood 
bim  mystically,  and  I  figure  his  long  white  hand — which  seems  to 
coe,  in  my  more  jaundiced  moments,  to  exist  entirely  for  picking 
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things  and  holding  a  lens — patting  its  head,  while  the  brute  looked 
things  unspeakable.  .  .  , 

The  botanist  shakes  his  head  after  my  explanation  and  savs 
quietly;  “  I  do  not  like  your  Utopia,  if  there  are  to  be  no  dogs.”' 

Perhaps  that  makes  me  a  little  malicious.  Indeed  I  do  not  hate 
dogs  but  I  care  ten  thousand  times  more  for  a  man  than  for  all  the 
brutes  on  the  earth,  and  I  can  see,  what  the  botanist  I  think  cannot 
that  a  life  spent  in  the  delightful  atmosphere  of  many  pet  animals 
may  have  too  dear  a  price.  .  .  . 

I  find  myself  back  again  at  the  comparison  of  the  botanist  and 
myself.  There  is  a  profound  difference  in  our  imaginations,  and  I 
wonder  whether  it  is  the  consequence  of  innate  character  or  of  train¬ 
ing  and  whether  he  is  really  the  human  type  or  I.  I  am  not 
altogether  without  imagination,  but  what  imagination  I  have  has 
the  most  insistent  disposition  to  square  itself  with  every  fact  in 
the  universe.  It  hypothesises  very  boldly,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  will  not  gravely  make  believe.  Now  the  botanist's 
imagination  is  always  busy  with  the  most  impossible  make- 
believe.  That  is  the  way  with  all  children  I  know.  But  it  seems 
to  me  one  ought  to  pass  out  of  it.  It  isn’t  as  though  the  world  was 
an  untidy  nursery ;  it  is  a  place  of  splendours  indescribable  for  all 
wbo  will  lift  its  veils.  It  may  be  he  is  essentially  different  from 
me,  but  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  think  he  is  simply  more 
childish.  Always  it  is  make-believe.  He  believes  that  horses  are 
beautiful  creatures  for  example,  dogs  are  beautiful  creatures,  that 
some  women  are  inexpressively  lovely,  and  he  makes  believe  that  this 
is  always  so.  Never  a  word  of  criticism  of  horse  or  dog  or  woman! 
Never  a  word  of  criticism  of  his  impeccable  friends!  Then 
there  is  his  botany.  He  makes  believe  that  all  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  mystically  perfect  and  exemplary,  that  all  flowers  smell 
deliciously  and  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  Drosera  does  not  hurt 
flies  very  much  and  that  onions  do  not  smell.  Most  of  the  universe 
does  not  interest  this  nature  lover  at  all.  But  I  know,  and  I  am 
querulously  incapable  of  understanding  why  everyone  else  does  sot 
know,  that  a  horse  is  beautiful  in  one  w’ay  and  quite  ugly  in  another, 
that  everything  has  this  shot-silk  quality,  and  is  all  the  finer  for  that. 
When  people  talk  of  a  horse  as  an  ugly  animal  I  think  of  its  beautiful 
moments,  but  when  I  hear  a  flow  of  indiscriminate  praise  of  its 
beauty  I  think  of  such  an  aspect  as  one  gets  for  example  from  a 
dog-cart,  the  fiddle-shaped  back,  and  that  distressing  blade  of  the 
neck,  the  narrow  clumsy  place  between  the  ears,  and  the  ugly  glimpse 
of  cheek.  There  is,  indeed,  no  beauty  whatever  save  that  transitory 
thing  that  comes  and  comes  again;  all  beauty  is  really  the  beauty 
of  expression,  is  really  kinetic  and  momentary.  That  is  true  even 
of  those  triumphs  of  static  endeavour  achieved  by  Greece.  The 
Greek  temple  for  example,  is  a  barn  with  a  face  that  at  a  certain 
angle  of  vision  and  in  a  certain  light  has  a  great  calm  beauty. 

But  where  are  we  drifting?  All  such  things,  I  hold,  are  cases 
of  more  and  less,  and  of  the  right  moment  and  the  right  aspect 
even  the  things  I  most  esteem.  There  is  no  perfection,  there  is 
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no  enduring  treasure.  This  pet  dog’s  beautiful  affection,  I  say,  or 
this  other  sensuous  or  imaginative  delight,  is  no  doubt  good,  but  it 
can  be  put  aside  if  it  is  incompatible  with  some  other  and  wider 
20od.  You  cannot  focus  all  good  things  together. 

All  right  action  and  all  wise  action  is  surely  sound  judgment  and 
courageous  abandonment  in  the  matter  of  such  incompatibilities. 

If  I  cannot  imagine  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  dog’s  brain  that  cannot 
possibly  be  there,  at  least  I  can  imagine  things  in  the  future  of 
men  that  might  be  there  had  we  the  will  to  demand  them.  .  .  . 

“I  don’t  like  this  Utopia,”  the  botanist  repeats.  “You  don’t 
understand  about  dogs.  To  me  they’re  human  beings — and  more ! 
There  used  to  be  such  a  jolly  old  dog  at  my  aunt’s  at  Frognal  when 
I  was  a  boy - ” 

But  I  do  not  heed  his  anecdote.  Something — something  of  the 
nature  of  conscience — has  suddenly  jerked  back  the  memory  of  that 
beer  I  drank  at  Hospenthal,  and  puts  an  accusing  finger  on  the 
memory. 

1  never  have  had  a  pet  animal,  1  confess,  though  1  have  been 
faiily  popular  with  kittens.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  I  was  premature  about  that  beer.  I  have  had  no  pet 
animals,  but  I  perceive  if  the  Modern  Utopia  is  going  to  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  the  love  of  animals,  which  is,  in  its  way,  a  very  fine 
thing  indeed,  so  much  the  more  readily  may  it  demand  the  sacrifice 
of  many  other  indulgences,'  some  of  which  are  not  even  fine  in  the 
lowest  degree. 

It  is  curious  this  haunting  insistence  upon  sacrifice  and  discipline  ! 
It  is  slowly  becoming  my  dominant  thought  that  the  sort  of 
people  whose  will  this  Utopia  embodies  must  be  people  a  little 
heedless  of  small  pleasures.  Y"ou  cannot  focus  all  good  things  at 
the  same  time.  That  is  my  chief  discovery  in  these  meditations  at 
Lucerne.  Aluch  of  the  rest  of  this  Utopia  I  had  in  a  sort  of  way 
anticipated,  but  not  this.  I  w'onder  if  I  shall  see  my  Utopian  self 
for  long  and  be  able  to  talk  to  him  freely.  .  .  . 

We  lie  in  the  petal-strewn  grass  under  some  Judas  trees  beside 
the  lake  shore,  as  I  meander  among  these  thoughts,  and  each  of  us, 
disregardful  of  his  companion,  follows  his  own  associations. 

“Very  remarkable,”  I  say,  discovering  that  the  botanist  has 
come  to  an  end  with  his  story  of  that  Frognal  dog. 

“You’d  wonder  how  he  knew,”  he  says. 

“You  would.” 

I  nibble  a  green  blade. 

“Do  you  realise  quite,”  1  ask,  “  that  within  a  week  we  shall  face 
our  Utopian  selves  and  measure  something  of  what  we  might  have 
been?  ” 

The  botanist’s  face  clouds.  He  rolls  over,  sits  up  abruptly  and 
puts  his  lean  hands  about  his  knees. 

“I  don’t  like  to  think  about  it,”  he  says.  “  What  is  the  good 
of  reckoning  .  .  .  might  have  beens?  ” 
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§  5. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  one’s  puzzling  the  organised  wisdom  oi 
so  superior  a  planet  as  this  Utopia,  this  moral  monster  State  mv 
Frankenstein  of  reasoning  has  made,  and  to  that  pitch  we  have  s* 
come.  When  we  are  next  in  the  presence  of  our  Lucerne  ofi&cial  he 
has  the  bearing  of  a  man  who  faces  a  mystification  beyond  his  F 
pow’ers,  an  incredible  disarrangement  of  the  order  of  nature.  Here  F 
for  the  first  time  in  the  records  of  Utopian  science,  are  two  cases- 
not  simply  one  but  two,  and  these  in  each  other’s  company!— ci  ■ 
duplicated  thumbmarks.  This,  coupled  with  a  cock-aud-bull  storv  ” 
of  an  instantaneous  transfer  from  some  planet  unknow'n  to  Utopian 
astronomy.  That  he  and  all  his  world  exists  only  upon  a  hypothesis 
that  would  explain  every  one  of  these  difficulties  absolutely,  is  : 
scarcely  likely  to  occur  to  his  obviously  unphilosophic  mind.  a 

The  official  eye  is  more  eloquent  than  the  official  lips  and  asks  !  j( 
almost  urgently,  “  What  in  this  immeasurable  universe  have  you  t 

managed  to  do  to  your  thumbs?  And  why?”  But  he  is  only  a  h 

very  inferior  sort  of  official  indeed,  a  mere  clerk  of  the  post,  and  he 
has  all  the  guarded  reserve  of  your  thoroughly  unoriginal  man.  ,  u 
‘‘  You  are  not  the  two  persons  1  ascertained  you  were,”  he  says,  t 
with  the  note  of  one  resigned  to  communion  with  unreason;  “be-  f 

cause  you  ” — he  indicates  me — ‘‘  are  evidently  at  your  residence  in  v 

London.”  I  smile.  ”  That  gentleman  ” — he  points  a  pen  at  the  c 

botanist  in  a  manner  that  is  intended  to  dismiss  my  smile  once  for  i 

all — ”  will  be  in  London  next  week.  He  will  be  returning  next  s 
Friday  from  a  special  mission  to  investigate  the  fungoid  parasites  ; 
that  have  been  attacking  the  cinchona  trees  in  Ceylon.” 

The  botanist  blesses  his  heart.  ( 

“  Consequently  ” — the  official  sighs  at  the  burthen  of  such  nor.-  ;  ' 
sense,  “  you  will  have  to  go  and  consult  with — the  people  you  ought  I 
to  be.”  I 

1  betray  a  faint  amusement.  ; 

”  You  will  have  to  end  by  believing  in  our  planet,”  1  say.  [ 

He  waggles  a  negation  wdth  his  head.  He  would  intimate  his 
position  is  too  responsible  a  one  for  jesting,  and  both  of  us  in  uur 
several  ways  enjoy  the  pleasure  we  poor  humans  have  in  meeting 
with  intellectual  inferiority.  “  The  Standing  Committee  of  Identifica¬ 
tion,”  he  say's,  with  an  eye  on  a  memorandum,  “  has  remitted  your 
case  to  the  Research  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the  University 
of  London,  and  they  want  you  to  go  there,  if  you  will,  and  talk  to 
him.” 

“  What  else  can  w’e  do?  ”  says  the  botanist. 

“  There’s  no  positive  compulsion,”  he  remarks,  ‘‘  but  your 

work  here  will  probably  cease.  Here - ”  he  pushed  the  neat  slips 

of  paper  towards  us — ‘‘  are  your  tickets  for  London,  and  a  small  but 
sufficient  supply  of  money,” — he  indicates  two  piles  of  coins  anu 
paper  on  either  hand  of  him — ‘‘  for  a  day  or  so  there.”  He  proceeds 
in  the  same  dry  manner  to  inform  us  we  are  invited  to  call  at  our 
earliest  convenience  upon  our  doubles,  and  upon  the  Professor,  who 
is  to  investigate  our  case. 
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“  And  then?  ” 

He  pulls  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth  in  a  wry  deprecatory  smile, 
eyes  us  obliquely  under  a  crumpled  brow,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and 
shows  us  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

On  earth,  where  there  is  nationality,  this  would  have  been  a 
Frenchman — the  inferior  sort  of  Frenchman — the  sort  w'hose  only 
happiness  is  in  the  routine  of  Government  employment. 

§  6. 

London  will  be  our  first  Utopian  city  centre. 

We  shall  find  ourselves  there  with  not  a  little  amazement.  It 
will  be  our  first  experience  of  the  swift  long  distance  travel  of  Utopia, 
and  I  have  an  idea — I  know  not  why — that  we  should  make  the 
journey  by  night.  Perhaps  I  think  so,  because  the  ideal  of  swift 
travel  should  be  a  restful  transition,  less  suitable  for  the  active 
hours. 

We  shall  dine  and  gossip  and  drink  coffee  at  the  pretty  little  tables 
under  the  lantern-lit  trees,  we  shall  visit  the  theatre,  and  decide 
to  sup  in  the  train,  and  so  come  at  last  to  the  station.  There  we  shall 
find  pleasant  rooms  with  seats  and  books — luggage  all  neatly  else¬ 
where— and  doors  that  w'e  shall  imagine  give  upon  a  platform.  Our 
cloaks  and  hats  and  suchlike  outdoor  impedimenta  will  be  taken 
in  the  hall  and  neatly  labelled  for  London,  we  shall  exchange  our 
shoes  for  slippers  there,  and  we  shall  sit  down  like  men  in  a  club. 
.\n  officious  little  bell  will  presently  call  our  attention  to  a  label 
"London”  on  the  doorway,  and  an  excellent  phonograph  will 
enforce  that  notice  with  infinite  civility.  The  doors  will  open,  and 
we  shall  walk  through  into  an  equally  comfortable  gallery. 

“  Where  is  the  train  for  London?  ”  we  shall  ask  a  uniformed  fellow 
Utopian. 

“This  is  the  train  for  London,”  he  will  say. 

There  win  be  a  shutting  of  doors,  and  the  botanist  and  I,  trying 
not  to  feel  too  childish,  will  walk  exploring  through  the  capacious 
train. 

The  resemblance  to  a  club  will  strike  us  both.  “  A  good  club,” 
the  botanist  will  correct  me. 

When  one  travels  beyond  a  certain  speed,  there  is  nothing  but 
fatigue  in  looking  out  of  a  wdndow,  and  this  corridor  train,  twice  the 
width  of  its  poor  terrestrial  brother,  will  have  no  need  of  that 
distraction.  The  simple  device  of  abandoning  any  but  a  few 
ivindows,  and  those  set  high,  gives  the  wall  space  of  the  long 
corridors  to  books ;  the  middle  part  of  the  train  is  indeed  a 
comfortable  library  with  abundant  arm  chairs  and  couches,  each 
with  its  green-shaded  light,  and  soft  carpets  upon  the  soundproof 
floor.  Further  on  will  be  a  news-room,  with  a  noiseless  but  busy 
tape  at  one  corner,  printing  off  messages  from  the  wires  by  the  way- 
side,  and  further  still,  rooms  for  gossip  and  smoking,  a  billiard  room, 
and  the  dining  car.  Behind  we  shall  come  to  bedrooms,  bathrooms, 
the  hairdresser,  and  so  forth. 
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“  When  shall  we  start?  ”  I  ask  presently,  as  we  return,  rather 
like  bashful  yokels,  to  the  library,  and  the  old  gentleman  reading 
the  Arabian  Nights  in  the  arm  chair  in  the  corner  glances  up  at  me 
with  a  sudden  curiosity. 

The  botanist  touches  my  arm  and  nods  towards  a  pretty  little 
lead-paned  window,  through  which  we  see  a  village  sleeping  under 
cloudy  moonlight  go  flashing  by.  Then  a  skylit  lake,  and  then  a 
string  of  swaying  lights,  gone  with  the  leap  of  a  camera  shutter. 

Two  hundred  miles  an  hour ! 

Our  tickets  are  for  too  short  a  journey  to  cover  sleeping  apartments 
but  mainly  out  of  curiosity  we  pay  a  supplement  to  a  dignified 
Chinese  steward  and  secure  berths  for  ourselves.  It  is  perhaps 
terrestrial  of  us  that  we  do  not  think  of  reading  the  Utopian 
literature  that  lines  the  middle  part  of  the  train.  I  find  a  bed  of 
the  simple  Utopian  pattern,  and  lie  for  a  time  thinking— quite 
tranquilly — of  this  marvellous  adventure. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  to  lie  securely  in  bed,  with  the  light  out, 
seems  ever  the  same  place,  wherever  in  space  one  may  chance  to  be? 
And  asleep,  there  is  no  space  for  us  at  all.  I  become  drowsy  and 
incoherent  and  metaphysical.  .  .  . 

The  faint  and  fluctuating  drone  of  the  wheels  below  the  car,  re¬ 
echoed  by  the  flying  track,  is  more  perceptible  now,  but  it  is  not 
unpleasantly  loud,  merely  a  faint  tinting  of  the  quiet.  .  .  . 

No  sea  crossing  breaks  our  journey ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  Channel  tunnel  in  that  other  planet;  and  I  wake  in  London. 

§  7. 

How  will  a  great  city  of  Utopia  strike  us? 

To  answer  that  question  well  one  must  needs  be  artist  and 
engineer,  and  I  am  neither.  Moreover,  one  must  employ  words  and 
phrases  that  do  not  exist,  for  this  world  still  does  not  dream  of  the 
things  that  may  be  done  with  thought  and  steel,  when  the  engineer 
is  sufficiently  educated  to  be  an  artist,  and  the  artistic  intelligence 
has  been  quickened  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  engineer.  Ho« 
can  one  write  of  these  things  for  a  generation  which  rather  admires 
that  inconvenient  and  gawky  muddle  of  ironw'ork  and  Flemish 
architecture,  the  London  Tow'er  Bridge.  When  before  this,  temer¬ 
arious  anticipators  have  w’ritten  of  the  mighty  buildings  that  might 
someday  be,  the  illustrator  has  blended  with  the  poor  ineffectual 
splutter  of  the  author’s  words,  his  powerful  suggestion  that  it 
amounted  simply  to  something  bulbous,  florid  and  fluent  in  the 
vein  of  the  onion,  and  L'Art  Nouveau.  But  here,  it  may  be,  the 
illustrator  will  not  intervene. 

Art  has  scarcely  begun  in  the  world. 

There  have  been  a  few  forerunners  and  that  is  all.  Leonardo, 
Michael  Angelo ;  how  they  would  have  exulted  in  the  liberties  of 
steel  1  There  are  no  more  pathetic  documents  in  the  archives  of  art 
than  Leonardo’s  memoranda.  In  these,  one  sees  him  again  and 
again  reaching  out  as  it  were,  with  empty  desirous  hands,  towards  the 
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unborn  possibilities  of  the  engineer.  And  Diirer,  too,  was  a  Modern, 
with  the  same  turn  towards  creative  invention.  In  our  times  these 
men  would  have  wanted  to  make  viaducts,  to  bridge  wild  and 
inaccessible  places,  to  cut  and  straddle  great  railways  athwart  the 
mountain  masses  of  the  world.  You  can  see,  time  after  time,  in 
Diirer ’s  work,  as  you  can  see  in  the  imaginary  architectural  land¬ 
scape  of  the  Pompeian  walls,  the  dream  of  structures,  lighter  and 
bolder  than  stone  or  brick  can  yield.  .  .  .  These  Utopian  town 
buildings  will  be  the  realisation  of  such  dreams. 

Here  will  be  one  of  the  great  meeting  places  of  mankind.  Here — 

I  speak  of  Utopian  London — w'ill  be  the  traditional  centre  of  one  of 
the  great  races  in  the  commonality  of  the  World- State — and  here 
will  be  its  social  and  intellectual  exchange.  There  w-ill  be  a  mighty 
University  here,  with  thousands  of  professors  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  advanced  students,  and  here  great  journals  of  thought  and 
speculation,  mature  and  splendid  books  of  philosophy  and  science, 
and  a  glorious  fabric  of  literature  will  be  woven  and  shaped,  and 
with  a  teeming  leisureliness,  put  forth.  Here  will  be  stupendous 
libraries,  and  a  mighty  organisation  of  museums.  About  these 
centres  will  cluster  a  great  swarm  of  people,  and  close  at  hand  will 
be  another  centre,  for  I  who  am  an  Englishman  must  needs  stipulate 
that  Westminster  shall  still  be  a  seat  of  world  Empire,  one  of 
several  seats,  if  you  will — where  the  ruling  council  of  the  world 
assembles.  Then  the  arts  will  cluster  round  this  city,  as  gold 
gathers  about  wisdom,  and  here  Englishmen  will  weave  into 
wonderful  prose  and  beautiful  rhythms  and  subtly  atmospheric  forms, 
the  intricate,  austere  and  courageous  imagination  of  our  race. 

One  will  come  into  this  place  as  one  comes  into  a  noble  mansion. 
They  will  have  flung  great  arches  and  domes  of  glass  far  overhead 
above  the  wider  spaces  of  the  town,  the  slender  beauty  of  the 
perfect  metal  work  far  overhead  will  be  softened  to  a  fairy-like 
unsubstantiality  by  the  soft  London  air.  It  will  be  the  London  air 
we  know,  clear  of  filth  and  all  impurity,  the  same  air  that  gives  our 
October  days  their  unspeakable  clarity  and  makes  every  Loudon 
twilight  mysteriously  beautiful.  We  shall  go  along  avenues  of 
architecture  that  will  be  emancipated  from  the  last  memories  of  the 
squat  temple  boxes  of  the  Greek,  the  buxom  curvatures  of  Rome ; 
the  Goth  in  us  will  have  taken  to  steel  and  countless  new 
materials  as  kindly  as  once  he  took  to  stone.  The  gay  and  swiftly 
moving  platforms  of  the  public  ways  will  go  past  on  either  hand, 
carrying  sporadic  groups  of  people,  and  very  speedily  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  a  sort  of  central  space,  rich  with  palms  and  flowering 
bushes  and  statuary.  We  shall  look  along  an  avenue  of  trees,  down 
a  wide  gorge  between  the  cliffs  of  crowded  hotels,  the  hotels  that 
are  still  glowing  with  internal  lights,  to  where  the  shining  morning 
river  streams  dawnlit  out  to  sea. 

Great  multitudes  of  people  will  pass  softly  to  and  fro  in  this 
central  space,  beautiful  girls  and  youths  going  to  the  University 
classes  that  are  held  in  the  stately  palaces  about  us,  grave  and 
capable  men  and  women  going  to  their  businesses,  children  meander- 
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ing  along  to  their  schools,  holiday  makers,  lovers,  setting  out 
upon  a  hundred  quests;  and  here  we  shall  ask  for  the  two  we  more 
particularly  seek.  A  graceful  little  telephone  kiosk  will  put  us 
within  reach  of  them,  and  with  a  queer  sense  of  unreality  I  shall 
find  myself  talking  to  my  Utopian  twin.  He  has  heard  of  me,  he 
w’ancs  to  see  me  and  he  gives  me  clear  directions  how  to  come  to 
him. 

I  wonder  if  my  own  voice  sounds  like  that. 

“  Yes,”  I  say,  “  then  I  will  come  as  soon  as  we  have  been  to 
our  hotel.” 

We  indulge  in  no  eloquence  upon  this  remarkable  occasion.  Yet 
I  feel  an  unusual  emotional  stir.  I  tremble  greatly,  and  the 
telephonic  mouthpiece  rattles  as  I  replace  it. 

And  thence  the  botanist  and  I  wmlk  on  to  the  apartments  that 
have  been  set  aside  for  us,  and  into  w'hich  the  poor  little  rolls  of 
the  property  that  has  accumulated  about  us  in  Utopia,  our  earthly 
raiment,  and  a  change  of  linen  and  the  like,  have  already  been 
delivered.  As  we  go  I  find  I  have  little  to  say  to  my  companion, 
until  presently  I  am  struck  by  a  transitory  wonder  that  he  should 
have  so  little  to  say  to  me. 

“  I  can  still  hardly  realise,”  I  say,  ”  that  I  am  going  to  see 
myself — as  I  might  have  been.” 

“  No,”  he  says,  and  relapses  at  once  into  his  own  preoccupation. 

For  a  moment  my  wonder  as  to  what  he  should  be  thinking  about 
brings  me  near  to  a  double  self-forgetfulness. 

I  realise  we  are  at  the  entrance  of  our  hotel  before  I  can  formulate 
any  further  remark. 

“  This  is  the  place,”  I  say. 


(To  he  continued.) 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  docs  not  undertake  to  return  any 
nia7mscripts  ;  nm'  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  ami  ess  either  stamp 
or  a  sta  mped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be,  tyft- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the.  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


J 


'Supplementary  Article.] 


IS  EUSSIA  ON  THE  EVE  OF  A  REVOLUTION? 

“Russia  is  the  only  country  which  has  never  had,  and  never  will  have,  any 
Political  Revolution.” — Danilevsky  :  Rnssia  and  Europe. 

L 

The  runioiir,  prevalent  in  Western  Europe,  that  Russia  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution ,  that  the  discontent  and  rage  of  the  Moujik 
and  the  lesser  people  are  continually  increasing  and  accumulating , 
that  the  long  pent-up  feeling  will  soon  break  forth,  overturn  the 
Government,  and  open  a  new  era  of  light  and  individual  freedom, 
is,  to  my  mind,  devoid  of  any  foundation,  and  is  based  upon  a 
misrepresentation  of  facts.  Only  a  complete  ignorance  of  the 
Russian  national  character  can  be  the  cause  of  such  an  erroneous 
statement.  To  judge  from  the  daily  Press  in  Western  Europe, 
one  would  imagine  that  Russia  is  swarming  with  secret  societies 
spread  out  like  a  network,  that  she  is  standing  on  a  volcano  of 
Nihilism  which  will  soon  pour  forth  its  revolutionary  lava  over 
the  vast  Empire.  One  could  never  have  lived  in  Russia  among 
the  peasants,  and  breathed  their  atmosphere  of  fatalism,  to  imagine 
such  a  thing.  Centuries  will  elapse  before  such  a  social  convul¬ 
sion,  similar  to  that  of  France  in  1789,  and  of  England  in  1649, 
will  take  place.  To  witness  a  Russian  National  Assembly,  like 
the  Parliament  or  the  Convention,  deposing  the  Tsar  of  all  the 
Russias  is  an  event  which  will  never  happen.  The  descendant  of 
the  Romanovs  mounting  the  scaffold  as  a  traitor  to  his  people 
and  condemned  to  death  is  a  picture  which  only  the  wildest 
imagination  or  ignorance  of  the  Russian  national  character  can 
conjure  up.  Neither  a  revolution  nor  an  insurrection  is  threaten¬ 
ing  Russia.  The  temperament  of  the  vast  majority  is  one  of  pro¬ 
found  apathy  and  resignation  ;  their  chief  characteristics  are  inertia 
and  a  horrible  fear  or  moral  cowardice,  and,  above  all,  a  profound 
Ignorance  coupled  with  a  religious  respect  for  the  Tsar,  whom  they 
regard  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Divinity.  If  the  Russian  does  not 
ffl/l  his  “Emperor”  “the  Heavenly  born,”  he  considers  him  as 
mch. 

Recent  events  in  Russia  show  clearly  and  unmistakably  how 
^low  the  nation  is  to  claim  liberty  and  self-government.  In  Latin 
and  Anglo-Saxon  countries  similar  events  would  have  led  to  an 
overthrow  of  the  government  and  to  a  complete  social  upheaval, 
^ot  so  in  Russia.  Russia  is  suffering  losses  after  losses  in  the 
present  war.  The  famine  is  continually  knocking  at  the  peasant’s 
^oor;  it  returns  periodically,  traverses  the  land  and  reduces  the 
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Moujik  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  starvation.  He  sells  everythin^  | 
his  cattle  and  his  horse,  to  pay  his  taxes  to  the  Government 
Such  a  state  of  affairs,  argue  Western  Europeans,  ought  to  lead 
to  a  revolution  compared  to  which  that  of  1789  in  France  would 
be  mere  child’s  play.  Quite  true ;  but  then  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  does  not  know  the  Moujik.  The  Zemsky  Congress  has  been 
greeted  by  the  Western  European  Press  as  the  first  ray  of  tht 
dawn  of  liberty.  Russia  is  awaking  at  last.  The  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom  has  passed  over  the  inert  mass.  It  will  soon  “seize  the 
ponderous  chains”  of  Autocracy  and  break  them.  Yet,  what  is 
the  result  of  the  Congress ?  Complete  failure.  Those  acquainted 
with  Russia  and  her  population  could  have  foretold  the  issue  prettv 
accurately.  The  21st  of  January  was  at  last  considered  as  Russia’s 
Red-day,  as  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But  on  the  very  momint; 
of  this  memorable  day  I  predicted  exactly  what  would  happen. 
The  Tsar,  I  maintained,  will  remain  in  his  palace ;  the  deputation 
of  Father  Gapon  will  not  be  received,  and  the  Cossacks,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  will  obey  orders,  will  kill  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands. 
Will  the  people  rise?  No.  This  has  happened.  The  very  atti¬ 
tude  of  “  passive  resistance,”  adopted  by  the  strikers,  shows  that 
Russia  is  far  from  being  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.  What  did 
these  desperate  men,  these  Dantons  and  Marats,  these  dauntless 
spirits  who  have  been  compared  to  the  stormers  of  the  Bastille, 
ask  for?  Merely  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  “Little  Father,’’  and 
then  all  would  be  well.  But  the  Little  Father’s  reply  came  in  fire 
and  lightning.  I  am  the  incarnation  of  Divinity,  he  said,  and 
“  my  face  will  not  be  seen.”  The  whole  agitation  is  nothing  but 
the  result  of  a  strike  of  artisans  who  require  higher  wages.  The 
people  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  artisans  have  had  their 
reply,  and  the  people  will  continue  to  “pray”  to  their  saints  and 
ikons  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  Tsar.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 
Such  is  the  end  of  a  revolution  in  Russia. 

In  spite  of  the  assurances  of  Nihilists  that  discontent  is  spread¬ 
ing  among  the  population,  in  spite  of  the  so-called  agitation,  the 
ominous  strikes,  demonstrations,  processions,  banquets,  and 
speeches,  the  Tsar  coolly  and  calmly  issued  his  manifesto  in  which 
this  Prince  of  Peace  expressed  the  noble  desire  not  to  alleviate 
the  distress  but  to  increase  it  by  continuing  the  war.  And  the 
reply  of  the  nation  at  large?  The  Moujik,  whose  economic  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  unenviable  ever  since  the  Emancipation  in  1861. 
but  which  has  become  simply  wretched  at  present,  bows  his  head, 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross ,  kisses  the  ikon ,  and  murmurs  :  The 
will  of  the  Tsar  be  done!  After  all,  it  is  the  Tsar,  our  Little 
Father.”  But  this  is  not  all.  No  sooner  has  Prince  Sviatopolk- 
Mirski  shown  signs  of  liberal  tendencies  than  he  is  compelled  to 
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send  in  his  resignation,  which  is  accepted  by  the  Tsar.  Surely, 
Louis  the  Bourbon,  if  he  were  alive,  could  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
descendant  of  the  Romanovs,  who,  with  a  dauntlessness  worthy  of 
a  Napoleon,  cares  nought  for  the  threatening  hydra-headed  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Would  the  Tsar,  courageous  as  he  may  be,  would  his  advisers, 
would  the  Government  dare  to  continue  the  policy  of  oppression 
if  it  were  really  threatened  by  the  imminent  danger  of  revolution? 
Tsardom  is  strong,  and  is  aware  of  its  strength.  What  it  is 
afraid  of  is  only  the  knife  or  the  bullet  of  the  individual  assassin. 
•‘Notre  Magna  Charta,”  said  once  a  Russian  high  official,  “  c’est 
la  tyrannie  teinperee  par  I’assassinat.”  As  to  the  revolution  on  the 
part  of  the  nation,  the  Government  knows  that  it  is  only  a  w'ill-o’- 
the-wisp.  Tsardom  is  identical  with  “  Holy  Russia  ”  in  the  mind 
of  the  people,  with  whom  it  has  become  a  religious  dogma.  The 
real  explanation  of  all  the  stir  caused  in  the  European  Press  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  isolated  expressions  of  discontent  are  being 
mistaken  for  the  outcry  of  the  whole  nation.  But  it  is  only  a 
storm  in  a  teacup.  Now  and  then  a  few  turbulent  spirits,  called 
Young  Russia,  steeped  in  the  ideas  of  the  West,  try  “to  blow' 
about  the  candles  in  the  dark  night  of  their  country ,  so  that  the 
curtains  of  the  throne  stand  in  danger  of  catching  fire.  But  the 
pohce  soon  bring  out  the  fire-engines,  and  the  candles  are  being 
i  kept  closer  snuffed — that  is  all.”  The  strikers  go  back  to  work, 

>  the  deputations  return  home,  the  processions  are  stopped,  a  few 
S  thousands  are  killed,  the  banquets  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
t  speeches  terminate  w'ith  an  enthusiastic  “  BosheTsarya  Khranee.” 

I  The  agitation  of  individuals ,  who  are  in  a  ridiculous  minority — a 
I  mere  handful  of  some  10,000  discontented  agitators  among  a  popu- 
?  lation  of  130  millions — and  whom ,  most  probably ,  either  some  wild 
dash  of  foreign  blood  or  the  influence  of  Western  thought  has 
'  driven  to  opposition,  finds  no  response  among  the  masses, 
j  The  vast  population  is  unaffected  by  the  movement.  A  revolu- 
tion  is  the  result  of  a  general  national  discontent.  Ijike  streams 
;  pushing  forth  from  sources  hidden  in  the  silent  depth  of  the  soil , 
^  like  trees  sprouting  forth  from  buried  roots ,  a  revolution  is  the  out- 
i  come  of  a  spirit  of  discontent  that  has  penetrated  all  the  strata  of 
I  the  nation.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  Russia.  Just  as  the  deep  of 

I  the  ocean  remains  calm  and  undisturbed  by  the  gales  and  furious 
s  winds  that  lash  its  surface ,  so  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  re- 
^  mains  untouched  by  the  currents  of  thought  w’hich ,  from  time  to 
nime,  cross  the  upper  classes,  and  continues  its  sleep  of  apathy 
I  and  resignation.  It  is  absolutely  no  exaggeration  if  a  Russian 
I  author  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect  : — “  Every 
I  Russian  who  loves  his  country  is  opposed  to  the  revolutionary 
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movement  which  will  never  lead  to  any  results.  Should  Eiissia 
ever  obtain  a  Constitution,  no,  should  any  of  the  Eomanovsbe 
w^eak  enough  to  grant  a  Magna  Charta  or  a  Constitution,  he  would 
be  a  traitor  to  his  race,  and  would  gravely  compromise  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  The  Moujiks  would  soon  settle  the  Parliament  if 
it  dared  express  independent  opinions  and  contradict  the  Tsar. 
The  people  would,  in  the  event  of  Parliament  disagreeing  with 
the  Tsar,  murder  all  the  nobles,  i.e.,  all  those  who  wear  a 
European  costume.”  (E.  de  Cyon,  Nihilism  et  Anarchie,  p.  •292.) 
Events  will  show  that  this  author  know’s  the  character  of  his  nation 
better  than  Western  authors. 

The  causes  responsible  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  are  of  a  strictly 
psychological  order  and  are  to  be  sought  in  the  temperament  and 
character  of  the  race.  The  mentality  of  a  race  is  not,  as  has  often 
Ireen  thought  and  taught,  the  result  of  its  history  and  institutions, 
but  their  cause.  Historical  events,  political  institutions,  and 
social  conditions  are  so  many  factors  wherein  the  national  char¬ 
acter  manifests  itself,  but  they  are  not  its  causes.  Behind 
apparent  chance  and  fate  there  lies  above  all  the  temperament 
of  the  nation,  sovereign  in  its  influence.  It  is  the  temperament 
and  intelligence  of  a  race  that  mostly  determine  its  history.  “In 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  life  of  a  people,  we  always  find  the 
unchangeable  soul  of  the  race  w’eaving  its  own  destiny,”  says  an 
eminent  psychologist.  It  is  more  especially  in  political  institu¬ 
tions  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  soul  of  the  race  manifests 
itself.  That  peoples  have  the  governments  they  deserve,  has  now 
become  a  truism ,  but ,  on  the  strength  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Russian,  I  must  categorically  declare  that  Russian  auto¬ 
cracy  finds  its  readiest  supporter  in  the  psychology  of  the  nation. 
Space  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  details.  But  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Russians,  like  the  Celtic  race,  wuth  whom  they  have  a 
great  deal  in  common,  are  endowed  with  little  initiative,  and  are 
too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  themselves  as  minors  and  in  tute¬ 
lage  ,  quick  to  believe  in  destiny  and  to  resign  themselves  to  it. 
“  They  are  stubborn  of  submission  and  ever  behind  the  age: 
faithful  to  their  conquerors  wdien  their  conquerors  are  no  more 
faithful  to  themselves.  Life  appears  to  them  as  a  fixed  condition 
which  man  has  no  joower  to  alter.”  The  most  definite  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Slav,  says  an  authority  like  Schafarik,  is  the  lack  of 
that  self-control  which,  enabling  man  to  rule  himself,  prevents 
him  from  seeking  to  be  ruled.  Prominent,  too,  is  the  Russians 
lack  of  self-sufficiency,  self-reliance,  and  individualism.  Like 
women,  children,  and  all  weak  natures,  he  never  relies  upon  his 
own  strength,  but  looks  to  someone  else,  to  some  higher  power, 
not  only  for  guidance  but  also  for  command.  Nations  of  such  a 
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character  make  no  revolutions  :  they  lack  the  depth.  And,  in 
fact  Frederick  Engels  has  already  declared  that  the  Slavs  have 
never  been  of  a  revolutionary  nature.  I  maintain  that,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  sound,  far  from  llussia’s  being  the  hot-bed  of 
i  revolutions,  the  Slav  nations,  and  especially  the  Russians,  have 
i  never  given  the  citizen  a  right  to  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Through - 
out  their  entire  national  life,  ever  since  Russia  had  been  hurled 
down  into  the  arena  of  the  world,  the  nation  has  remained  faithful 
to  a  spirit  of  submissiveness  which  has  manifested  itself  in  its 
history  and  political  institutions.  Even  a  superficial  glance  upon 
Russian  history  in  general,  and  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
s  particular,  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  real  truth  of  affairs. 


The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Russia  did  not  fight  for  their 
liberty  and  lose  it,  but  sixmtaneously  offered  it  to  the  Vikings  : 
the  burden  of  self-government  and  the  responsibilities  it  involved 
were  apparently  too  heavy  for  them,  and  they  gave  it  up.  Like 
Rurik  in  18G'2,  so  INIichael  Romanov  “  received  a  call  ”  to  govern 
over  all  the  Russians  ;  and  when  Vasili  Shuisky ,  on  being  elected 
Tsar  after  the  murder  of  Demetrius,  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
only  govern  in  consultation  xcith  the  hoyarins,  the  people  were 
displeased  with  this  concession,  and  disaffection  grew  stronger 
until  he  had  ignominiously  to  vacate  the  throne.  Thus  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  upon  which  the  bases  of  the  Russian  Empire 
were  laid  was  an  abdication,  a  voluntary  resignation  of  individual 
liberty,  long  before  the  jNIongols  had  had  time  to  overrun  the 
country.  All  throughout  history  the  Russian  nation  has  shown 
this  tendency  of  submission,  which  is  still  deeply  rooted  in  the 
national  soul  up  to  the  present.  Whenever  a  tentative  effort  was 
made  by  some  individuals  to  obtain  from  the  Tsar  something 
similar  to  a  Magna  Charta  or  a  representative  assembly,  the  sub¬ 
missive  spirit  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  hurt  in  its  natural 
instincts,  and  the  stagnant  ocean  of  national  feeling  was  troubled. 
The  Russian  people  fought  not  for  freedom  but  for  slavery. 

It  is  with  the  lantern  of  a  Diogenes  that  one  must  seek  for 
independence  and  energy  in  Russia.  If  one  compares,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  character  of  the  Englishman  to  that  of  the  Russian, 
the  vast  difference  existing  between  the  two  is  at  once  noticeable. 
The  Englishman,  even  when  he  is  a  servant,  has  a  certain  amount 
of  independence  in  him,  whilst  the  Russian's  revolts  are  tinctured 
idtli  the  hue  of  suhmissiveness.  In  England,  too,  the  State  was 
represented  by  a  prince  invested  with  an  immense  [xiwer,  and 
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inclined  to  arbitrary  excesses.  The  independent  active  character 
of  the  Englishman  has  always  guarded  his  personal  interest 
against  the  State.  “  The  hlnglishman,”  says  Boutmy,  “has 
never  willingly  asked  the  State  to  settle  differences  between  m- 
dividuals.  The  natural  self-reliance  of  the  Plnglishman  is  the 
fundamental  cause  of  England’s  Common  Law  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  of  Parliaments  and  Judges,  &c.  It  is  in  his  continual 
striving  after  personal  independence  and  liberty  that  the  English- 
man  is  so  vastly  different  from  the  Eussian,  who  has  a  weak  sense 
of  personal  dignity.  Xever  for  a  moment  has  the  English  nation 
lost  sight  of  its  independence  and  individualism ;  continually, 
energetically,  jealously,  it  has  guarded,  defended,  and  enlarged 
its  rights.”  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  powerful  bureaucracy 
could  not  develop  in  a  country  where  individualism  is  so  deeply 
rooted,  where  fatalistic  resignation  is  unknown,  where  the  prime 
motor-forces  in  life  are  energy  and  activity,  and  where  the  very 
struggle  only  heightens  and  stimulates  them.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  this  has  been  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  English,  aud 
has  been,  accentuated  by  heredity.  The  horror  of  servitude,  the 
eager  desire  for  self-government  which  is  the  result  of  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  self-reliance ,  have  now  been  deeply  rooted  in 
the  national  character  of  the  English.  In  Eussia  it  was  quite  the 
reverse.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Eussia  been  distinguished  by 
such  traits  of  character,  the  princes  would  not  have  enslaved  them, 
and  autocracy  wnuld  have  long  ago  crumbled  to  dust.  Unlike  the 
Englishman,  the  Eussian  is  unhappy  if  he  is  left  to  himself, but 
as  long  as  he  can  account  for  some  external  superior  power  that 
tortures  him,  he  is  satisfied.  To  revolt  is  not  in  his  line,  and,  in 
fact,  few  are  the  revolutions  witnessed  in  the  long  course  of 
Eussian  history.  There  are  almost  no  insurrections  in  Eussian 
history  against  the  government  or  Tsardom  :  the  one  or  two  up¬ 
risings  that  took  place  were  either  caused  by  the  preference  of  a 
certain  party  for  a  particular  ruler,  or  were  directed  agaicst 
usurpers  who  had  liberal  ideas  like  Demetrius. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  of  history  the  people  have  shoy\n 
a  slavish  obedience  to  every  government,  to  Varangians,  Mongols, 
and  Germans.  It  is  not  so  much  the  personality,  however,  that 
the  people  admire  and  bow  to,  but  the  authority,  the  ruler,  the 
personification  of  force.  This  is  a  feature  of  weak  natures :  to 
admire  force.  There  has  never  been  any  difference  for  the  Eussian 
whether  it  was  Eurik  or  Vladimir,  Ivan  the  Cruel,  or  Peter  the 
Great  he  bowed  to.  A  Livonian  barmaid,  widow  of  a  Swedish 
soldier,  concubine  of  Menshikov,  former  baker’s  assistant,  sat  on 
the  Throne  of  Vladimir  ^louomach,  and  the  Eussian  people  swore 
allegiance  to  her. 
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Such  an  attitude  dispenses  with  the  burden  of  responsibility 
and  self-reliance ,  and  emanates  from  the  same  psychological  source 
as  the  origin  of  religion  :  a  feeling  of  dependence.  “  It  lies  in 
the  character  of  the  Russian  nation,”  says  the  Russian  historian 
Kostomarov;  not  to  oppose,  but  simply  to  run  away  and  look  for 
a  new  country.  Kostomarov  ascribes  to  this  characteristic  the 
vast  colonising  activity  of  the  Russian  tribes  and  the  expansion 
of  the  Empire. 

Xon-resistance  and  Buddhistic  self-annihilation  were  chief  traits 
of  the  national  character  long  before  the  Sage  of  Krassnaya  Pol- 
naya  preached  it  from  his  armchair.  (That  is  due  to  the  kind- 
heartedness  of  the  nation  is  an  absurdity.  Like  women,  the 
Kussian  is  cruel  whenever  he  has  the  pow'er.)  But  historical  facts 
find  their  cause  in  the  temperament  of  nations.  The  deeply- 
rooted  slavish  disposition  of  a  people  that  bows  to  authority  but 
looks  askance  at  a  ray  of  liberty,  makes  a  revolution  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  People  who,  by  nature,  are  inclined  to  look  up  to  an 
authority  dwelling  high  above  them  on  some  Himalayan  height, 
who  are  crushed  in  the  dust  by  a  continuous  sense  of  sin  and  their 
own  nothingness,  feel  quite  at  home  in  a  state  of  tutelage.  They 
breathe  more  freely,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  oppression.  Liberty  has  a  changeful  value.  Eagerly  sought 
after  by  some  as  of  supreme  benefit,  it  has  little  or  no  value  to 
others.  Xor  is  this  a  trait  only  limited  to  the  Russian  people.  It  is 
thoroughly  Asiatic,  or,  say.  Oriental.  Let  me  quote  an  identical 
trait  of  a  widely  different  ethnical  body  which  was  manifested  in 
more  modern  times. 

Only  recently  history  witnessed  the  fact  that  the  Soudanese 
negroes  did  not  at  all  regard  slavery  as  an  evil ,  and  were  not  more 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  England,  wished  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  It 
actually  happened  that  slaves ,  liberated  by  Gordon ,  returned  spon¬ 
taneously  to  their  dealers.  The  Russian  peasants  acted  almost  in 
the  same  way  during  the  Emancipation.  The  ancient  privileges 
of  the  Russian  people,  the  republics  of  the  north,  the  general 
States,  the  Council  of  the  boyarins,  crumbled  into  dust  when 
touched  by  the  cold  finger  of  the  Tsar.  There  was  no  element  of 
life  and  resistance  in  them.  The  autonomous  and  self-reliant 
feeling  in  the  national  character  was  too  w^eak  to  be  long  lived. 
Even  the  free  and  fighting  hordes  of  the  Cossacks  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  consist  of  opponents  of  the  autocratic  Government  were 
not  actually  disloyal.  At  the  very  first  opportunity,  these  strollers 
of  the  steppes,  these  freebooters  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  were 
ready  to  yield  their  conquests  to  the  autocrat.  It  was  only  a 
nomadic  instinct,  but  not  the  desire  for  liberty  and  independence. 
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that  was  the  cause  of  the  Cossack  camps.  One  of  these  warriors 
Ermack,  was  happy  to  show  his  obedience  to  Ivan  the  Cruel  by 
asking  him  to  accept  Siberia,  which  he  (Ermack)  had  conquered. 
Compare  with  this  attitude  another  historical  event.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  took  the  very  first  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  tutelage 
of  the  Mother  Country.  Russians  would  not  have  been  capable  of 
such  an  act  of  self-reliance  and  independence  as  that  carried  out 
by  those  British  settlers. 

Russian  authors  coincide  in  these  views.  “None  of  our  revolts,” 
says  a  Russian  author  (Leontev),  “  have  ever  been  marked  by  a 
Ih’otestant  or  Liberal  democratic  character,  but  bore  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  pseudo-legitimistic  influence.” 

“  The  insurrection  of  Stenka  Ryazin  could  not  continue  as  soon 
as  the  people  were  convinced  that  the  Tsar  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  Atta-man.  Stenka  Ryazin  had,  besides,  continually  endeav¬ 
oured  to  prove  that  he  wms  not  waging  war  against  Royal  Blood, 
but  against  the  boyarins  and  the  Clergy.” 

Pugatchev,  too,  was  wise  enough  not  to  wage  war  against  the 
strong  government  of  Catherine.  He  simply  deceived  the  people, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  Great  Russian  legitimism,  by  giving 
himself  out  as  Peter  III.  (c/.  Leontev,  p.  100). 

‘‘The  Russians,”  says  no  less  an  authority  than  Danilevsky, 
‘‘find  no  attraction  in  power,  and  although  some  people  consider 
it  as  a  fault,  we,  for  our  part,  see  nothing  bad  in  it.” 

‘‘For  this  reason  too,  Russia  is  the  only  country  w'hich  has 
never  had  (and  never  will  have)  any  political  revolutions,  t.e.,  a 
revolution  with  a  view’  to  limiting  the  pow’er  of  the  Government 
and  its  acquisition  by  a  portion  or  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  the 
expulsion  of  the  legally  reigning  dynasty  and  its  replacement  by 
another.  All  our  insurrections  have  had  a  special  character,  never 
in  any  case  a  politically  revolutionary  one”  (Danilevsky,  Bussia 
and  Europe  (in  Russian),  p.  533-534).  And,  as  for  the  Eussian 
peasant,  he  resembles  somewhat  the  negro.  He  never  respects  a 
man  who  treats  him  as  a  human  being. 

Immediately  after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  ’nineties,  a  Russian  peasant  would  speak  of  the  former 
seigneur  as  an  excellent  man.  He  used  to  whip  his  serfs  regu¬ 
larly.  The  severity  w’hich  he  expects  from  his  superiors  the 
peasant  again  show’s  to  those  over  whom  he  has  authority,  his  wife 
above  all.  A  Russian  peasant  rails  at  a  man  who  does  not  beat 
his  wife.  My  son,  says  a  Russian  mother,  is  very  strange,  he  does 
not  beat  his  wife.  The  Russian  Moujik  not  only  suffers  and 
makes  no  complaint,  not  only  suffers  and  dares  not  raise  a  cry,  but 
he  actually  considers  it  a  quite  natural  state  of  affairs. 
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How  far,  however,  the  spirit  of  non-resistance  and  submissive¬ 
ness,  the  inertia  and  resignation  to  authority,  are  deeply  rooted 
in  the  Eussian  soul ,  a  glance  upon  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  will  show.  We  shall  see  what 
hold  and  influence  Nihilism  has  upon  the  people  at  large. 

In  18*25  Alexander  I.,  w’ho  had  been  a  pupil  of  La  Harpe,  the 
Jacobin,  died  as  an  Absolutist  Tsar.  His  brother  Constantine 
was  Viceroy  of  Poland,  and  had  renounced  the  Crown.  Nicholas, 
however,  still  wavered  before  proclaiming  himself  Tsar.  A  few 
Russians,  some  of  them  officers  in  the  army,  and  steeped  in 
Western  thought  and  civilisation,  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this 
short  interregnum ,  and  caused  a  military  insurrection ,  making  the 
soldiers  believe  that  Constantine  was  the  rightful  Tsar.  Two  regi¬ 
ments  rose  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  cry  of  “Long  live  Constan¬ 
tine  and  the  Constitution.”  The  2,000  soldiers,  however,  would 
not  so  easily  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  couple  Constitution  with 
the  name  of  the  Tsar.  Oh,  no  ;  they  w*ere  quite  innocent  of  such 
a  disloyal  act.  “  Constitution”  (the  Russian  word  Constitntzyah) , 
they  were  told,  was  the  name  of  Constantine’s  wife.  The  so- 
called  rebellious  soldiers  soon,  however,  found  out  the  mistake  and 
denounced  each  other. 

This  revolution  or  military  insurrection,  known  in  Russian 
history  as  the  revolt  of  the  Dekabrists  (Decembrists),  ended  most 
lamentably  in  a  far-reaching  persecution.  The  insurrection  failed 
because  the  demand  for  political  liberty,  for  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  (it  wms  in  1825),  had  found  no  echo  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Pestel,  Ryleiev,  S.  Muraviev,  M.  Bestushev,  and  Kak¬ 
hovsky,  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  were  hanged  under  dramatic 
circumstances,  and  116  others  sent  to  Siberian  mines,  because 
they  had  asked  for  political  liberty ;  and  the  people  replied  with  a 
long  “  Boshe  Tsarya  Khranec  ”  (“God  save  the  Tsar”).  Like 
everything  else  in  Russia,  the  revolutionary  movement,  in  its 
active  form,  did  not  grow  out  of  Russian  soil ;  it  is  a  European  pro¬ 
duct  imported  into  Russia,  without,  however,  haring  taken  root  in 
the  country.  It  was  originally  an  amalgamation  of  despair  and 
resignation,  the  negative  form  of  everything  existing  in  life,  the 
Nihilism  of  the  pessimist.  The  active  form  it  took  afterwards  was 
wder  the  influence  of  Western  Europe,  and  consequently  remained 
limited  to  a  very  few.  And  how  could  really  the  spirit  of  inertia 
and  fatalistic  passivity,  chief  features  of  the  Russian  national  char¬ 
acter,  give  birth  to  that  self-reliant,  fiery  child  called  Revolt? 
firadnally,  under  the  influence  of  Russians  dwelling  abroad,  especi- 
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ally  in  Zurich,  where  Bakunin  held  his  conferences,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  began  to  gain  a  more  decided  aspect,  and  active 
steps  were  being  taken.  Bakunin  advised  “to  make  active  propa¬ 
ganda  among  the  people  ”  (idti  to'narod).  The  people,  he  main¬ 
tained,  is  ready  for  a  revolution.  The  mistake,  hoteever,  teas 
soon  found  out. 

One  generation  of  courageous  young  men  who  would  sacrifice 
their  personal  interests,  go  among  the  people,  enlighten  them 
upon  their  rights,  explain  to  them  their  rights,  and  call  their 
attention  to  their  pow’er  and  strength,  which,  like  a  flood,  could 
overturn  everything,  would  sufficiently  prepare  the  people  for  a 
revolution  and  general  rising.  Influenced  by  the  ideas  coming 
from  abroad,  the  Eussian  youth,  with  its  impressionability,  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  is,  however,  always  in  danger  of  soon  giving 
way  to  a  complete  pessimism ,  threw  itself  into  active  propaganda, 
They  “  went  among  the  people  ”  {Poshlee  id’  narod.)  The 
jieople,  whom  they  did  not  know,  the  peasants  who  were  for  them 
a  terra  incognita — were  idealised.  The  Eussian  youth  went  out 
into  the  promised  land  of  the  Moujik.  Eegardless  of  mocking  re¬ 
marks,  regardless  of  threats,  the  Eussian  youth  went  among  the 
people.  Thp  Eussian  student  (and  Socialist)  gave  up  his  future 
and  his  career,  tore  himself  away  from  his  family,  rubbed  his  face 
with  butter  and  exposed  it  to  the  sun ,  so  as  to  become  brown  and 
look  less  of  a  barin  (or  a  gentleman),  bathed  his  hands  in  tar, put 
on  a  peasant  shirt,  threw  his  knapsack  with  books  over  his  shoulder, 
took  his  stick,  and  went  out  on  his  journey  without  any  fixed 
aim.  (c/.  Obtshina  {Commune) ,  Geneva,  1878.  No.  I.,  p.  4.) 
We  have  nothing  but  the  highest  admiration  for  these  apostles  of 
liberty ,  who  went  out  to  preach  the  gospel  of  human  dignity  and 
individual  independence.  No  obstacle  could  restrain  them  from 
their  march.  They  penetrated  everywhere,  they  worked  and 
lived  among  the  people. 

Women,  young  and  old,  left  their  home,  worked  in  factories  and 
on  the  fields,  and  in  workshops,  so  as  to  spread  their  ideas, 
acquaint  the  people  with  them,  and  prepare  them  to  put  the  idea 
soon  into  practice.  But,  alas — the  result  was  a  poor  one;  there 
was  ahnost  none.  A  stop  was  put  to  this  propaganda  by  the 
arrests  which  were  made  en  masse.  But  this  pilgrimage  of  the 
enthusiastic  youth,  of  w^omen  and  of  children,  to  the  holy  shrine  of 
the  people  remained  without  effect.  One  need  only  read  the 
articles  in  the  organs  Vorwdrts  (“  Bpered  ”)  and  the  Commune 
to  be  convinced  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  agitators,  and  of  the  despair  that  consequently  took  hold  of 
them.  In  spite  of  all  the  enthusiasm  and  the  many  sacrifices,  the 
propaganda  passed  leaving  hardly  any  trace. 
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The  Voru'artf>  (Vol.  II.,  p.  1‘22)  relates  how  the  i)ea3ants  de¬ 
nounced  these  young  enthusiasts  and  gave  them  up  to  the  police. 

A  lady  propagandist,  named  Bereshkovskaya ,  went  about  in  the 
country  dressed  as  a  peasant  w’oman  and  worked  among  the  people. 
The  peasants  listened  to  her — because  the  rumour  had  spread 
nmong  them  that  it  was  the  Empress  who  had  thus  come  among 
the  people.  Again  there  is  that  peculiar  idea  of  the  Eussian 
Moujik  who  awaits  a  Ukase  to  revolt.  A  Eussian  merchant, 
asked  by  a  foreigner  whether  the  Eussians  have  already  had  a 
revolution,  replied,  “No,  we  have  not  yet  had  any  Ukase  from 
the  Tsar  to  this  effect.” 

This  same  lady  apostle  of  revolution  heard  about  a  new  sect  in 
the  south  of  Eussia.  She  w^ent  there,  worked  among  the  peasants, 
and  expounded  her  views.  The  peasants,  however,  replied  : 
“  What  can  we  do?  It  is  God’s  will,  we  shall  pray  and  suffer,  for 
God  punishes  us  for  our  sins.”  She  was  even  threatened  in  the 
end  to  be  handed  over  to  the  police.  (Ibid.,  p.  12.)  A  short  time 
afterwards  she  was  actually  denounced  to  the  police  and  arrested. 
The  propaganda  had  thus  proved  absolutely  useless ;  the  agitators 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  peasant  w'honi  they  had  idealised,  and 
whom  they  had  considered  as  the  last  refuge  of  everything  that  is 
good  and  noble  in  Eussia.  They  were  unaware  that  he  repre¬ 
sented,  not  a  living  spring,  but  a  stagnant  pool  of  resignation,  that 
he  was  lazy  and  addicted  to  drink,  that  he  had  no  energy  and 
will-pow'er  whatever. 

The  revolutionary  agitators,  having  lived  among  the  peasants, 
now  learned  that  the  latter  were  not  so  ideal  as  they  imagined,  and 
that  they  were  not  only  ignorant  and  stupid,  but,  alas,  full  of  pre¬ 
judices  and  of  slavish  admiration  for  force  and  authority.  They 
had  a  conception  of  diminution  of  taxes,  but  ideas  like  those  of 
human  dignity,  of  individual  independence,  were  absolutely  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  them.  It  is  absolutely  wrong  to  imagine  that 
the  arrests  had  frightened  the  ajwstles  of  liberty,  and  that  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  they  ceased  going  among  the  people.  Had 
they  found  an  echo  in  the  vast  forests  of  the  nation,  had  they  found 
that  the  Russian  peasant  was  ready  to  rise  and  claim  human  rights, 

!!  that  the  Eussian  peasant  was  energetic  and  self-reliant,  their 
work  would  not  have  been  given  up.  Their  efforts  would  not  have 
slackened  and  the  battle  would  not  have  been  given  up  as  lost. 
The  reason  for  which  going  among  the  people  was  given  up  lies 
deeper.  It  is  due  to  a  disenchantment  which  the  revolutionary 
agitators  experienced  :  they  despaired  of  rousing  the  spirit  of  the 
people  from  its  fatalistic  slumbers  and  resignation.  Its  spirit  of 
opposition  is  at  the  utmost  of  a  passive  nature.  Convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  raise  the  people,  that  in  its  passivity  and  sub- 
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missiveness  it  would  only  revolt  by  order  of  the  Tsar,  the  agitators 
saw  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  “  going  among  the  people  ” 
and  were  thrown  upon  the  use  of  violent  means  against  th' 
government — in  a  w^ord,  they  adopted  the  theory  of  “  terrorism  ’ 
The  adoption  of  “  terrorism  ”  is  an  unmistakable  proof  that  th' 
discontent  and  the  readiness  for  a  revolution  are  limited  to  a  ven 
few.  Eussia  possesses  about  10,000  Nihilists  at  the  utmost,  most 
of  whom  are  of  German,  Jewish,  or  Latin  extraction.  Few  of 
them  indeed  are  real  Slavs.  Nations  do  not  change  their  character 
over-night.  As  for  those  who  aspire  to  a  parliamentary  rule,  their 
number,  too,  is  very  small.  The  130  millions  consider  the  Tsar 
as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  incarnation  of  Grace  and  Justice. 
Everything  in  Russia  has  been  done  from  above,  i.e.,  by  order  of 
the  Government.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  reforms  by  Peter  the  Great,  are  not  the  result  of  the 
nation's  demands,  but  represent  so  many  Ukases.  A  constitution 
may  be  granted  by  the  Autocrat,  but  the  Moujik  will  have  to 
accept  it  “by  order  of  the  Tsar.”  By  himself,  he  will  never  do 
anything  to  obtain  it.  Heine  says  somewhere  :  “  The  Englishman 
loves  liberty  like  his  lawTul  wife,  the  Frenchman  like  his  mistress, 
the  German  like  his  grandmother.”  The  Russian  Moujik,  he 
ought  to  have  added,  is  too  weak  to  love  at  all.  A  constitution  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Tsar  will  never  be  obtained  by  the  Russian 
nation  by  means  of  a  revolution,  let  it  be  stated  once  for  all.  The 
reason  is  very  obvious,  because  the  nation  will  never  revolt  against 
the  Tsar.  Let  the  revolutionary  agitators  in  Russia  and  elsewhere 
understand  it,  once  for  all,  that  it  only  depends  upon  Europe  to 
force  the  ruler  of  the  European  China  to  grant  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  social  reforms  to  his  subjects.  Whether  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  Europe  to  drag  those  ignorant  masses  out  of 
their  torpor  against  their  own  will,  just  as  Europe  is  carrying 
civilisation  into  the  midst  of  primitive  nations,  is  for  statesmen 
to  decide.  I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  as  the  tireman 
quenches  the  burning  of  old  ruins  so  that  the  newly-built  house 
may  not  become  a  prey  to  the  flames,  so  Europe  ought  to  break 
Russia’s  absolutism  and  tyranny,  that  it  might  not  one  day swallort 
up  Constitutionalism. 

If  Western  nations  have,  by  dint  of  self-assertion  and  super¬ 
abundance  of  strength,  helped  themselves  to  liberty,  it  is.  I  should 
imagine,  their  sacred  duty  to  help  those  who  cannot  help  them¬ 
selves.  By  their  own  strength  the  Russian  people  will  never  be 
able  to  open  their  prison  windows  and  allow  the  light  of  a  new  era 
to  penetrate  into  their  dark  abodes.  The  day  of  liberty  will  never 
dawn  for  the  oppressed  masses  in  Russia  without  an  order  from 
Europe.  A.  S.  Rappoport. 


